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A SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE 
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Armstrong’s 
6=Linoleum 


On the floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 926 


‘What comfort I have had 


from this rug!’ 


“Always so clean, bright, and new- looking 
and no trouble at all to keep it that way. Just 


a quick wiping, that’s all. 


ERHAPS all your dining-room 

needs to give it new life and 
color isa pretty patterninan Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rug. There is 
nothing so suitable for a dining- 
room floor. So easy to clean— 
just a few moments’ wiping and 
its lovely freshness is restored. 
Choose one of the richly colored 
Armstrong patterns—the change 
to a bright, cheerful room will 
please you. 


You will never regret buying a 
genuine linoleum rug made by 
Armstrong. It is a better rug—gen- 
uine cork linoleum clear through 
to its strong burlap back, softer, 
more resilient, and quiet under- 
foot. It is easy to roll and move 
one of these Armstrong Rugs. 
That’s because linoleum is flexible 
and pliable. Yet it wears and 
wears. Its cost is surprisingly low 


It’s real linoleum.” 


—only a trifle more than a rug 
that may not last you half so long. 


If your room is larger than usu- 
al, there is an Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Rug to fit it. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs come in the extra- 
large room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., 
and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as th« 
usual smaller sizes for the average- 
size rooms. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY’ 
—This little booklet shows you 
the beautiful Armstrong pat 
terns in full color—rugs for liv- 
ing-room, bedroom, dining- 
room, and kitchen. Instructions 
for proper care. Send for it to- 
day. Itis free. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Divi 
sion, 410 Jackson Street, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


RUGS 








THEY WEAR —~ AND WEAR —~AND WEAR 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


October is the birthday month of Suc- 
cessful Farming. The first issue appeared 
in October, 1902, so that this’issue starts 
the twenty-fifth year of its service. 

+ * * * 





The last twenty-four years have wit- 
nessed greater change and development 
along a great many lines than have taken 
place in any other equal period in the 
histeats of this country. Farm people and 
the farming business have been involved in 
the change and development as much or 
more than any other class of people. From 
the very first issue, Successful Farming 
has been based on service to farm folks 
and the great industry of which they are a 


part. As conditions affecting farming have 
changed, Successful Farming has con- 


stantly adapted its service to the changed 
conditions and problems. In other words, 
it has always dealt with things as they 
are and has never been visionary and im- 
practical. That is why it has grown from 
the little sixteen-page paper which ap- 
peared twenty-four years ago this month 
into this fine, big issue, which goes into 
more than a million farm homes. 
» * *~ * 

I wonder how many of the big Successful 
Farming family of today are charter 
members. In other words, how many of 
the people who are reading the paper to- 
day were readers of the first issue. Let’s 
hear from those who are. A letter will be 
fine but a postcard will serve if you 
haven’t time to write a letter. 

7 * *~ ~ 

The series of articles on “Insuring the 
Safety of Bank Deposits” has attracted 
a great deal of attention and comment. 
It deals with a subject that comes close 
home to all of us. We are all anxious that 
a sane and sound method be devised 
whereby our hard-earned savings can be 
kept. 


. * 


The article on page 5 of this issue seems 
to me of more than ordinary interest to 
everyone who farms. It describes a new 
method for finding out whether the soil 
is lacking in various elements of fertility 
and whether the program that is being 
followed for keeping up fertility is actually 
accomplishing the desired results. 

& * x ~ 


* * 


When I start to call attention to articles 
which seem to me of special interest, there 
is no place to stop. One reader says that 





he generally has to hide S. F. until he is 
ready to read it to keep the younger neigh- | 
bor folks from carrying it away, as it | 
always has something interesting for 
everyone and is in great demand by the 
younger farmers. Why not send in sub- 
scriptions for some of those neighbor | 
folks, so that they can have a paper of | 
their own?—Editor. 
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THE HOME OF THE FREE 


In colonial days, “the land of the free” 


| meant political and religious freedom— 
| things commonplace to present genera- 


tions but compared to our standards of 
living there was no freedom in colonial 


| days for there was very little advertising. 


One of the wise acts of-our forefathers 


the early foundation of public 
| schools. As more and more people be- 
| came able to read there was more and 
more demand for something to read. 
This led to the growth of magazines and 
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| time for other than 
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|in time and labor to pay for itself 


| a subsequent development of advertising. 


A colonial farm family produced most 
of the things needed. This kept the en- 
was little 
work and church. 
fairs, farm bu- 
conventions, college short courses 
and women’s organizations there would 
not have been time enough to attend 
them. The modern automobile and rail- 
road would not have helped the colonial 
farmer much unless advertising brought 
him other ways of shortening his work. 

It takes but a few minutes to jump in 
the car and drive to town but unless we 
had windmills, electric lights, cream sepa- 
rators, modern houses, modern barns and 
a host of farm machinery, there would 
be no time for using the automobile. 

Advertising makes it possible to par- 
ticipate in community development en- 
terprises, to be active in church and 
politics, to secure a measure of recrea- 
tion every day. America enjoys a basis 
of freedom heretofore undreamed of. 

Advertising shortens the time required 
to acquaint you with the new things 
which will shorten your working hours. 
It makes the world move faster and your 
life easier. It unites city and country, 
East and West, North and South. 

There is no reason why the farm should 
be without the modern equipment which 
advertising recommends. In many cases 
such equipment effects sufficient saving 
as 
against former methods. Isn’t it better 
to have the freedom which modern 
equipment affords when the costs over 
the year are no greater? 

Is there any reason why a farmer 
should not attend theaters and enjoy 
radio concerts? Our readers enjoy these 
privileges because they have purchased 
ete advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing the labor and time saving equipment 
that will afford them time for recreation 
and diversion. And in all probability 
their crop production costs are less than 
those who sacrifice freedom. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


guarantee 
Guarantee.—If 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 


as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


We do not 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
bscribers in Canada, other foreign countries 


in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming 


cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to su 
and to subscribers 
is sold to ev 
faction. Any t 


for pow subscription 


ception, strictl 
A Say 80 aD 


subscriber, without 
ime Lat re not satisfi 
will be cheerfully ret 


ewal.—The date on the address dress label of each paper shows the time to which cannot be changed. 
the Sibecr tion is paid and is the subscriber’s receipt. The paper is paid for to and ee py Rates.—The 
including the month of the indicated on os label. If the date on the label is Entered at the 
not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 





the money you have paid 


on a guarantee of satis- orr 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 

renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 

egistered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 

Change in Address.— When orderin 

Se cen 50 re SS ee oS eee 


In sending 


a change in address, subscribers should 
r present address, otherwise the addreas 


This is a matter of importance both to you and to us 


———- rae will be sent upon application. 
ce as second-class matter. 


Des Moines, . Post o 
This issue is Ld, Ue by Raeredith Publishing Company. 
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The DeLuxe Coach, 
priced $1050 at Lansing, 
is illustrated from a life ) 
photo on the General | 
Motors Proving Ground. 










Under every conceivable condition of 










aman amen eee weather and temperature, speed and road, 
FEATURES O.K. | through the gruelling ordeal of constant 


the steep hills, the straightaway, the paved, 
macadam and rough dirt roads that cover 
the 1,125 acres of General Motors Proving 
Ground . . . the new Oldsmobile Six has 
proved its worth! 


-----> | grind, hour after hour, day-in day-out; over 
t 
Crankcase Ventilation 
Dual Air Cleaning . 
4 «Oil Filter 
Harmonic Balancer 
Two-Way Cooling . 
Larger L-Head Engine 
Every condition of owner use has been an- 
ticipated and duplicated; the trials of miles 
and months met and surmounted ... in 


advance. 


Twin-Beam Headlights con- 
trolled from Steering Wheel, 
Full Automatic Spark, Ther- 
mostatic Charging Control, 
High Velocity Hot-Section 
Manifold, Three-way Pressure 
Lubrication, Tapered Dome- 
Shaped Combustion Cham- 
bers, and Chromium Plating. 
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§ Every added feature of the Oldsmobile Six 


THE STANDARD - + + €very improvement... every new 


i (: COACH detail, stands proved on General Motors 
Ty Body by Fisher 


sO 5 O proving ground— 


saci cme Proved to provide still greater power, still 
longer life, still smoother performance— 
proved conclusively to constitute “the car 
you can recommend to your best friend’ — 
Proved more emphatically than ever to ask 
no favors, fear no road! 


LDSMOBILE SIX 


re. 0 BO Gee oF GER ER AE MOTOR S5 








By I. J. MATHEWS 


HAT would it be worth to you next year if you could 
go out into your cornfield today with an inexpensive 
little kit and tell whether your fertilizer application 
h ad been filling the bill or whether you had been giving 

‘our corn a feast of phosphate when it was crying 
out for a parcel of potash? It is now possible to come 
closer to the facts of the plant food needs of corn and 
any farmer can get this kit, use it intelligently, and 
check up on the accuracy of his present corn 
fertilizing program. 

The credit for taking more guesswork out of 
cory fertilizing practice goes to Doctor George 
N. Hoffer who, working jointly with the 
United States department of agriculture and 
Purdue university, has been delving into corn 
diseases for the past eight years. The work 


statted with a study of the corn root rots of which there are 


several. In the course of this inquiry, Hoffer found that plants 
vrowing on soils deficient in the various fertilizing constituents 
showed much greater susceptibility to these root diseases. It 
had been earlier discovered that where the soil was acid, 
aluminum salts developed in the soil that were poisonous to 
most crop plants and that a big dose of acid phosphate or an 
application of ground limestone and a moderate amount of 
acid phosphate would correct this condition. 

Hoffer found that where there was not enough potash in 
the soil, iron collected in the nodes of the cornstalk. This is 
quite notice able when the stalks start to ear and it gets more 
pronounced as maturity advances. Naturally, then, if some 
test to detect the presence of iron in the nodes or joints after 
the ears were formed could be devised, it would indicate how 
the farmer was meeting the potash requirement of the corn 
on that particular soil. 

Likewise, he found that if the plant was supplied with an 
abundance of nitrogen, some would be found in the pith 
(internode) of the cornstalk at earing time. If the pith con- 
tained no nitrate, it was a reliable indication that the corn 
plant was being starved for nitrogen. And so a method was 
perfeeted to test the pith of the corn plant to determine 
whether it contains abundant nitrates, some nitrates or none. 


A® the case now stands, in one and the same stalk an ama- 
teur with little previous experience can apply chemical 
tests and determine the potash or nitrate status of the soil 
on which that corn plant grew. From the growth of the stalk 
and acidity of the soil, we can judge as to whether the phos- 
phate need has been supplied. Phosphorus seems to regulate 
the size of the plants. Stunted plants indicate a dearth of 
phosphates in the soil; the plants are stunted, hence farmers 
generally figure 
that it pays to 
use a phosphate 
fertilizer. §How- 
ever, we can have 
large stalks thus 
making the grow- 
er think that he is 
meeting the entire 
plant food require- 
ment, yet have the yields 
seriously handicapped by 
a deficiency of nitrogen 
or potash or both. 

Some specific evi- 
dences of plant food 
needs are recognizable 
with an eye test. Light 
yellowish - green leaves 
and stalks indicate nitro- 
gen starvation. Corn 
that dies prematurely, 
hears chaffy ears on 
brittle or easily broken 
shanks and has large 








stalks with badly rotted 
roots shows potassium 
starvation. 

Some conditions sur- 





A Corn Fertometer 
What and How Much Fertilizer 





The dark rings show iron accumulations in the joints of cornstalks 


rounding the test should be obsetved in order to draw accu- 
rate conclusions. Hoffer declares that the stalk tests can be 
made any time between the time the plants have well- 
matured ears and before freezing weather. Frozen stalks are 
not reliable as the nitrate and potash compounds leach out 
after freezing. Tests may be made on badly stunted plants 
even tho they bear no ears. 


Now for the test: Pull up six or more plants that represent 
that part of the field that you want to check on your 
fertilizer practices. Collect six or seven plants together after 
having observed the roots at the time of pulling. Rotted 
roots indicate lack of potash; healthy roots, plenty of potash. 
Take a clean knife made of stainless steel or stellite and shave 
the stalk lengthwise near the bottom hitting two or three 
nodes. Let us see now whether we have enough nitrate in the 
soil. Did that manure we applied give these plants enough 
nitrogen or would it have paid us to use more manure or put 
some nitrate carrier in the fertilizer? 

On the pith, add two or three drops of a one percent 
diphenylamine solution in 75 percent sulphuric acid. If we 
get a dark blue color, plenty of nitrates: if we have a light 
blue color, enough nitrates—no color, nitrogen starvation. 
With the dark blue color, less loads of manure per acre and 
more acres covered; light blue color, getting “hot’’ on the 
correct amount to use; no color. manure or nitrate fertilizers 
needed, 

To test the potash status, requires two solutions. On the 
node, first apply a few drops of a ten percent solution of 
thiocyanate of potassium and follow immediately with several 
drops of a one-half dilution of hydrochloric acid. If there is 
no color, suffi- 
cient potash; 
short red streaks, 
potash deficient 
but not marked 
enough to limit 
growth, thinks 
Hoffer. If there 
is a red band 
across the joint, the plants 
are starved for potash. In 
my own field, I found stalks 
on unfertilized, black muck 
soil that showed these red 
bands at the joint a quarter 
of an inch wide when this 
test was applied. This is a 
test for iron which in turn 
indicates the need for po- 
tash, since iron is deposited 
at the nodes to just the 
extent that potash is lack- 
ing in the soil. The results 
from two different experi- 
ment stations show that 
the more potash corn has 
available, the less iron is 
deposited in the joints. 

I believe (Cont. on p. 94 
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How new engineering prin- 
ciples, costing millions to 
perfect, are giving Over- 
land owners better auto- 
mobiles for less money 


O thinking man need 

be told that an auto- 

mobile is too serious a pur- 

chase to make without 
thoughtful investigation. 





Simply in fairness to your- 
yourself, read the following 
facts. They will give you an 
entirely new conception of 
what to look for in an 
automobile. 

* ~ * 


20 months ago we an- 
nounced a revolutionary 
new-type car... the Over- 
land Six that has become 





Dramatic 
Engineering Changes - 


give you this Brilliant performance 


















Remember, the comfort, 
riding quality and power of 
any automobile are first 
determined on the drafting 
board. 


Long life starts with en- 
gineering. 


A car that was designed 
over 3 or 4 years ago can- 
not meet the modern stand- 
ards of today. 


You want performance 
«++» you want comfort ... 
you want the long life that 
only modern engineering 
can supply. 


Then decide today to drive 
this new-type Overland Six. 
Already well over 100,000 
owners have found in it 
their ideal of what a truly 











world-famous. 


Measured by present demand it is the most 
successful car of its class ever created. 


This car embodies the most advanced engineering 
practice from both sides of the world. 


In many respects it is entirely different from 
present-day automobiles as you know them. 


It is alow car ... built close tothe ground... 
according to the most modern European safety 
standards.” 


It is a powerful car . . . the most powerful of its 
size and weight ... based on recent scientific in- 
vestigations. 


40 to 55 miles an hour is its comfortable driving 
speed. Acceleration tests show 5 to 40 miles an 
hour in 21 seconds. 


And owners everywhere report hill climbing abil- 
ity that utterly defies description. 
Modern engineering—the reason 


This wonderful performance-ability of the Over- 
land Six is a direct result of modern engineering. 


The Overland Six is new all through—brilliantly 
engineered as a unit—not an old-fashioned recon- 
structed chassis. 


Many cars have been “modern” too long. We 
mean just what we imply. 


modern car should be. 
What you get in this world-famous Six 


The Overland Six is a car of exceptional comfort. 
The big, broad door openings are 31% inches wide. 
You can get in or out with the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. There 
is more cubic feet of inside space than in any car of 
this price . . . with plenty of room for five full-size 
passengers. Room to stretch your legs without feel- 
ing cramped or crowded. 


NOTE:—4-wheel brakes are furnished at slight 
extra cost. 


Other models: ‘Touring, $825; Coupe, $825; De- 
Luxe Sedan, $975. 


« * * 


The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments; and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. All pricesf. o. b. factory. We reserve 
the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
Willys- Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- Overland 
Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


OVERLAND 
$2x $83 


£.0. & 
factory 
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Business Methods With Farm Machinery 


A Big Investment That Should Be Well Managed 


By WESLEY A. HARPER 


E speak of the management of herds, of soil manage- 

ment, of the scientific handling of crops, and of orchard 

management. Little do we hear, however, about the 
business management of our country’s $3,594,773,000 invest- 
ment in farm machinery. Yet, machinery plays more than 
an important part of every farm program; it materially 
increases or decreases the cost of production, depending upon 
how wisely it is managed. 

Perhaps the reason for this apathy is that farmers err by 
Jooking upon machinery as a necessary expense rather than 
a legitimate investment to net a dividend. Everyone knows 
that the more wisely an investment is managed the greater 
will be the returns derived therefrom. But 
we have failed to recognize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the proper manage- 
ment of farm machinery. 

Regardless of what anyone might 
argue, farm machinery has paved the way 
for profitable agriculture. Improved ma- 
chinery increases the yearly production 
per man and, under wise management, de- 


any other business, are determined by the operating expenses 
quite as much as by gross income, and as in most other enter- 
prises the operating expenses are the only items which can be 
controlled to any great extent.’ 

As man labor, horse, and tractor power compose the greater 
part of the operating expenses and as machinery is largely 
a medium for their application, it is evident at once that the 
relation between man power units and machinery is a vulner« 
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creases production costs. The American farmer uses more 
agricultural machinery than does any other nationality. In 
spite of the fact that America has only 4 percent of the 
rld’s farmers, it grows 70 percent of the world’s corn, 
60 pereent of the world’s cotton, 50 percent of the world’s 
tobacco, 25 percent of the world’s oats, 25 percent of the 
world’s hay, 20 percent of the world’s wheat, 20 percent of 
the world’s flax, and 70 percent of the world’s potatoes. 
It is admitted by authorities that 60 percent of the total 
production of the ordinary 
crop is for labor and power 











Housing farm machinery is one of the questions connected 
with its management 


able point for our attack in our fight to lower costs. 

The principles involved can best be illustrated by a 
few specific examples. Altho these particular examples 
will not be applicable to all farms, it is hoped they will 
serve to illustrate the point and to create sufficient interest 
to enable any operator to study the problem according to his 
own conditions or size of farm, topography, soils, crops, and 
equipment. 

It was hot last fall. The sun was brilliantly bright, the 
wind dry, and the flies bad. Farmer A used three horses on 
a 14-inch sulky plow and, due to adverse weather conditions, 
he was able to plow at the rate of one and one-quarter miles 
per hour, including stops, turns, and frequent rest periods, 
He averaged approximately 
one and three-quarters acres 





costs. If, thru wiser manipula- 
tion of the machinery program, 
we can increase the productive 
work per man and per horse- 
power unit, and lower ma- 
chinery costs per acre, we will 
be employing better business 

anagement to the machinery 
program, There is an oppor- 
tunity to do this to a more or 
less degree on a majority of 
farms, 

Better machinery manage- 
ment involves a thoro under- 
tanding of the expenses which 
re charged to machinery and 
its operation. For the purpose 

this brief discussion, farm 
expenses may be divided into 








per ten-hour day. 

Farmer B, under the same 
conditions, used four horses. 
His power and load relations 
were much better. Side draft 
was eliminated, his horses were 
spread for hot weather work. 
Rest periods were reduced to 
a minimum; hence he moved 
at the rate of one and three- 
quarters miles per hour and 
plowed nearly two and one- 
half acres per ten-hour day, 
Did the extra horse pay? 

With man labor at 30 cents 
per hour and horse labor at 
12 cents per hour per horse, 
Farmer B plowed for 59 cents 
per acre less than Farmer A. 











two main classes: (a) “Fixed 
or overhead charges, as inter- 
est on investment in land, 
buildings and equipment, and 
the depreciation of the buildings, machinery, and tools”; and 
(b) operating expenses, including the large items of man 
labor and tractor and horsepower costs. To quote further 
from the Illinois Bulletin No. 231: ‘Profits in farming, as in 


Doing more than one job at a time 





On twenty-five acres of fall 
plowing, this is a saving of 
$14.75 thru the use of another 
doubletree, a pulley, cable, and 
10-foot rod. This saving will buy ten plowshares or enough 
gasoline to run the flivver to Florida for a vacation. 
America’s half-million tractors will plow thousands of acres 
this fall and next spring. Will the (Continued on page 92 
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THE QUITTER IS DEFEATED 
O one is defeated in any fight until he quits fighting. 
Only a quitter is licked. Many a world war vet came 
home with medals on his breast because he fought on when 
all seemed hopeless. He may have had to be his own officer 
in command. He may have had to plan and execute his own 
campaign to escape what seemed inevitable destruction, but 
he was not defeated until he quit fighting, and that spirit 
broke the morale of the Germans more than anything else. 
The Americans were not “Kamrading”’ to their foe. 

There are battles all about us today. Sometimes it is a 
community fight to put over some needed improvement. 
Leaders are denounced by those whose support is much 
needed. It may result from or terminate in a family feud. 
It drags good people into the mud of local gossip. Nothing 
is so hard to fight as insinuation and gossip. Prejudice is the 
foe that lurks in the dark. Star shells may show the presence 
of this enemy in no man’s land, but it is a most difficult foe 
to rout. 

The fight you are interested in and connected with may 
be a state or national political issue such as the prohibition 
issue. Again all the dirty tactics of unscrupulous zealots 
wage war upon the characters of participants. Prejudice 
is substituted for argumentative fact. The battle line moves 
forward and back. Or it may be a fight in the cooperative 
association to oust self-seekers or to establish a sound policy. 
The great political parties are split upon party policies and 
party leaders. You may be but a buck private but the fight i$ 

ours. 

. It may be only a personal warfare on your own farm against 
the insects and diseases that try to take the profits out of 
your hands after your effort to produce. It may be the 
struggle of the whole family to pay off the mortgage. Slaving, 
sacrificing, fighting bravely on. There will be no parade; no 
pinning of medals on your breast; no laudits from the pulpit 
or press; no hero worship. But does anyone say that there 
are no more battles to win? 

Burn this eternal truth into your souls: No battle is lost 
until the fighter quits fighting. This indomitable spirit has 
snatched victory out of defeat in every kind of conflict. The 
battle is not won by the strongest forces but by the strongest 
wills. Whatever your fight—carry on. 


FOLLOWSHIP 


HE other day at a farm ball game we got to talking about 

leadership. My farmer friend said that leadership was 
responsible only in part for the success of any cooperative 
or community effort. ““You’ve got to have followship as well 
as leadership.” That is a wise utterance. 

Your secretary or manager, your president or agent cannot 
make a cooperative enterprise successful if there is no fellow- 
ship. Everybody must get behind a leader to put a project 
across. There is not a large or small business that can succeed 
without willing fellowship. You can lead a horse to water 
but you can’t make him drink. That must be voluntary on 
the part of the horse. So it is in organized effort of any kind. 
A leader may have the right program laid out whereby success 
will reward the effort, but if those who are the stockholders, 
the workers, the followers, refuse to follow his plans, there 
can be no success. The wisdom of Solomon availeth not if 
nobody will use the wisdom. 

There are two kinds of followers—those who follow blindly 
and worshipfully someone who has been a spell binder, and 
those who follow intelligently a leader who has mapped out a 
plan that appeals to their reason. They know that someone 
must lead, someone must bear the responsibility of leader- 
ship, and they do not covet that position, but are willing to 
stand back of the program. That kind of followship makes 
a leader happy. Be your leader ever so great, he cannot 
succeed without a unanimous followship. The place to 


argue differences of opinion is in the directors’ meeting. Once 
a program is adopted, see it thru. A team must have a|cap- 
tain, but it takes the combined effort of every man on the 
team to win. 





LAND VALUE INFLATION 


GRICULTURE is burdened with a heavy overhead 

expense which product prices have been unable to carry. 

It was the ‘‘vicious circle’ that entangled agriculture and 
tripped it. It happened somewhat in this order: 

The world war, as wars always do, created an unusually 
high price for farm products. Fear, in the name of patriotism, 
stimulated buying; fear lest somehow we might not have 
enough to eat and wear. We unconsciously assumed that 
goods were worth more, while in fact we simply paid more 
because the value of the dollar had shrunk. Inflated currency 
brings inflated prices for everything. 

There became a land boom because of high market prices, 
If products were worth twice as much, why were farms not 
worth twice as much? But it was overlooked that the dollar 
was worth only half as much, so it took twice as many to buy 
products and buy farms. 

On this inflated valuation taxes went up. Mortgages and 
everything else were based on this inflation. So, when the 
bubble burst and prices came down, or in other words, the 
dollar came back to real value, the overhead of inflation stil) 
clung to agriculture in taxes, interest, high freight rates, etc. 
Contracts running a period of years were based upon the war 
land values, and there seems to be no way to write off the 
deflation on contracts. The bargains were made in terms of 
dollars, not in terms of values, hence the overhead that farms 
carry is a real burden and one that is not easily shaken off. 


SINKING FUND 


BYERY business that hopes to succeed provides for a 
sinking fund with which to meet the lean years. The 
law requires that certain corporations create such a fund as 
a protection to the stockholders. It is a recognized fact that 
every business has its ups and downs, just as farming has. 

The farmer who has a sinking fund on which to draw for 
replacements and to carry over lean years is not so much 
concerned with farm legislation as those who suffer so in 
adverse seasons. Provision for such a fund should be made 
with as zealous regularity as is observed in paying life insur- 
ance or other insurance. In fact, it is none else than taking 
out an insurance policy in your own company. 

It would be folly, of course, to invest the sinking fund in 
something not quickly convertible into cash. A separate 
bank account could be opened, even in a different bank than 
you patronize, if there is danger that the sinking fund be 
spent because it was where you could see it every time you 
took out your check book. As a manufacturer, a business 
man, you owe it to your business that it be safeguarded with 


a sinking fund. 


MUTUAL INTERESTS 
OR years all sorts of conventions and conferences of 
business, financial and transportation interests have not 
only “resolved” on agriculture but have given the subject a 
place on the program for discussion. 

Your first thought perhaps is “yes, why shouldn’t business 
men be concerned about the welfare of farming? Agriculture 
is fundamental.” Isn’t that thought being slightly over- 
worked of late? Agriculture is only one fundamental of 
several. What would happen to the teeming city populations 
in a week without transportation? What would be the status 
of agriculture in a month if transportation stopped? Every 
industry is absolutely dependent upon transportation. What 
would happen to agriculture and transportation if manufac- 
turing stopped? Everything would come to a standstill in 
a few weeks. There have been enough scattered examples to 
show what happens to every interest when even a local bank 
fails. If banking in general closed its doors no business could 
survive-many days. Labor is another fundamental industry, 
the suspension of which would be as fatal as the suspension of 
agriculture or any one of the named industries. 

This being the ease, is it not essential that the farmer 
conventions and conferences give sympathetic discussion 


















to these other industries, and show some concern for their 
welfare in the resolutions they pass. Too much time has 
heen consumed at these agricultural conferences by dema- 
gogs who harangue and abuse and misrepresent these other 
fundamentals. All other industries are moving toward a 
better understanding of the other fellow, the other interests. 
They are gradually putting their house in order to receive 
company, so they can sit down together in peace and work 
for the broader interests that concern all. The farmers 
must not be the pouting group that refuses to recognize ¢ 
mutual interest between all occupational groups. 

Approaching a problem in a fighting spirit only causes 
other interests to fight back. A conciliatory attitude opens 
the way to arbitration or understanding. There are times to 
fight, but only after persuasion by sane and friendly discus- 
sion has ceased to be effective. The greatest need of the hour 
is a better understanding of all interests. Know the other 
fellow. You may like him. 


AGE OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
Wiitsout pause to think, we little comprehend how 


intimately our everyday life is connected with chemistry 
and physics. Most of itjhas become so commonplace we have 
ceased to wonder. Agriculture in particular is interested in 
these two sciences. 

The Babcock test is jointly using chemistry for the deter- 
mination of butterfat content and physics to make the centrif- 
ugal separation. The cream separator and the milking 
machine use physics only, except in sterilization. Butter- 
making uses both and refrigeration may combine the two 
or just use physics. Dairying without chemistry and physics 
would not even go to bat. 

Crop production is wholly dependent upon the chemistry 
of soils and the physics of plant nutrition, as well as upon 
the physics of culture and harvest. Chemistry is the main- 
stay in combating plant and animal diseases, and parasites 
of both. 

But aside from these, agriculture finds its chief markets 
enhanced by the advanced uses of chemistry in industry. 
Great markets have been opened up by the discovery of new 
products that can be made from waste products and the main 
products of the farm. 

Fifty million bushels of corn is now used in the manufac- 
ture of starch, sugar, dextrine, and many chemical products 
such as oils, dyes, soaps, glycerine, rubber, alcohol, ink, 
fireworks, explosives, etc. And from the cobs and stalks 
come paper, wall board, insulator, drugs, furfural, the base 
of bakelite, phonograph records, sprays, anesthetic, anti- 
septics, varnish remover, paint for autos, etc., oxalic acid used 
in the making of rayon, celluloid, leather dressing, tanning, 
printing, calico, stain remover, photography, etc. Acetic 
acid with its many uses in medicine, white lead, solvent for 
gelatine, albumins, resins, oils, etc., and acetone used in mak- 
ing smokeless powder, chloroform, iodoform, sulphonol, ete. 

So eventually our fiber and food products will yield to 
the chemist and cease to be limited in their markets to our 
fickle stomachs and changing fashions. Every improvement 
of the auto, airplane, radio, telephone, electric apparatus, 
and everything about us enlarges the market for farm prod- 
ucts thru the wider uses made possible by chemistry and 
physies. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTIVE PROPERTY 


HAT is a thing worth? Is it worth what somebody wi!l 

pay for it? The buyer may have other than a productive 
purpose in the purchase. He may have sentimental, or spite, 
or other reasons for paying more than its productive or real 
value. 

We are getting to a point where we know the productive 
value of a cow or bull because we are adding records of 
production to pedigrees. We are keeping tab on the hens, 
and culling out the loafers. We are producing ton litters as 
a standard for sows. The dog must have intelligence in 
order to be useful to the owner. The schools must produce 
efficient pupils and students if they are worth the tax support. 
The churches must produce better morals and cHaracter 
than possessed by non-church people if they are to have a 
distinet value to the community. 


What is a highway worth? Some dark, wet night when 


your car is stuck in the mud between home and elsewhere, 
you realize it has no value to you because it cannot take you 
ome. If it were paved at that moment it would have a far 
zreater value because it could produce transportation, com- 
ort, speed, safety and economy to you in your travel regard- 
ess of the weather or the night. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 9 


What is a railroad worth? Can its value be put at what 
somebody would pay for it? Few men can buy a railroad 
if they wanted one. Railroads are not in the market like 
wheat or lard. Of course, their stocks are on the markets 
daily, but that does not set the value any more than the 
speculators’ bids and sales on the grain exchange set the 
value of wheat. Wheat has a productive value to the miller. 
Railroads have a productive value in actual transportation. 
If that usefulness serves a sparsely settled country it may have 
great value to the settlers and yet will not be productive to 
the owners. A railroad must get profit not from each product 
carried, or from each territory served, but from the sum total 
of all rates on all products in all of its territory. 

Farms must operate on the same basis. It is impossible to 
set a standard of value because it is impossible to find 
standard cost of production. There is much overlapping of 
expense in farm production. There are culls, there are by- 
products that would sell below cost of production yet selling 
or saving these reduces the overhead on other grades or 

products. A certain field may not pay a profit. It may — 
a loss one year, yet the crop on that field may be part of ¢ 
rotation that in the series of years pays a profit. 

Farming one year may not yield profit in evident bank 
deposits. Every business and industry has its lean years now 
and then. Farm profit must be reckoned not in months or a 
single year but in a series of years. A farm has productive 
value if in the life of the owner it has enabled the owner to 
build better buildings, plant an orchard and shelter grove, 
equip with machinery, furnish a modern home, educate the 
children, pay running expenses and show a margin of profit 
on deposit for emergency years. 

A farm is worth what it can do, not necessarily what it 
has done, just as a railroad is worth what its future prospects 
are for increased traffic, not what it has done in a slump year. 


DOES NOT EAT GRAIN 


ID it ever occur to you that the advent of truck, tractor 

and auto has had a marked effect upon the lessened 
consumption of hay and grain? In the Farm Economics 
bulletin No. 31 of Cornell University this subject is briefly 
discussed by G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson. 

“Formerly about 24 percent of the corn crop, 57 percent 
of the oat crop, 10 percent of the barley and 48 percent of 
the hay crop were fed to horses and mules. A reduction of 
21 percent in the number of horses and mules therefore has 
caused a loss in the market for 5 percent of the corn crop, 
12 percent of the oat crop, 2 percent of the barley crop and 
10 percert of the hay crop, besides a decline in the pasture 
area needed. Apparently the reduction in the number of 
horses and mules up to January 1, 1926, makes a reduction 
of 18,000,000 acres in the crop area required, besides the 
reduction in the acreage of pasture. 

In time industrial uses will no doubt be found to take up 
the surplus that horses and mules had been consuming. For 
the time being farmers will have to figure out a profitable 
use for these eighteen million acres previously devoted to 
horse and mule feed. 


AUTUMN TINTS 

When the autumn equinorial 
Blankets earth with rain and cold, 

Clears and freezes as a warning 
That the year is getting old, 

Then all nature seems conspiring 
To put on a masquerade, 

Starting with the scarlet sumac, 
Ending with the fallen shade. 


Golde n sunset, bloodshot moonrise, 
Skies of every tint and hue 

Break the sameness of the gray days 
And monotony of blue 

Poplars furnish brilliant yellows; 
Maples, shades of rich old gold; 

Oaks contrilute many bronzes, ™ 
Here and there a crimson bold. 


Biack the furrows of late plowing, 
Green alfalfa growing near, 
Purple wild grapes make a showing 
As their leaves then disappear. 
Nature dons her crown of glory 
In a brilliant afterglow, 
Bows, and yields to winter weather 
With its coat of ice and snow. 





—Alson Secor. 
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By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


NATION-WIDE inquiry into fire losses on the farms of 

athe country recently concluded by the National Fire 

Waste Council shows that in 1925 these losses amounted 

to the grand total of $150,000,000. More important than this 

figure itself was the finding that in the period between 1920 

and 1925 the annual losses from fire on the farms of the 
country increased some 65 percent. 

Over a period of years up to 1923 lightning was the chief 
cause of farm fires, it being responsible for 13.5 percent of the 
total. Then followed in order defective chimneys and flues, 
13 percent, and sparks on roofs, nearly 7 percent. In 1924 
defective flues headed the list of fire causes, being responsible 
for 14 percent of the losses that year, while sparks on roofs 
increased to 10 percent. The conclusion is drawn from these 
percentages that maintenance has been neglected, that old 
roofs have become a source of serious danger and that chim- 
neys and flues have not been inspected and repaired. 


Chemistry to the Rescue! 


ITH a vim, a vigor and a purpose Uncle Sam’s chemists 
have invaded the domain of the economists and now 
threaten seriously to take out of the hands of the latter that 
much discussed question of the “Surplus.’’ While this prob- 
lem with all its collateral aspects, political, social and financial, 
was being argued on a thousand stumps, the chemists of the 
country led by the government’s corps were taking stock of 
the situation. And now comes the announcement from the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the department of agriculture, headed 
by Dr. C. A. Brown, that many new possibilities for tiie 
profitable utilization of farm surplus products are opened up 
by recent experiments of government chemists. Not only 
can corn be used in the manufacture of starch, glucose and 
oil, says the bureau, but stalks and hay may be utilized to 
produce carbon, gas and tar, while waste wood and straw may 
be used for the production of tanning materials and dyestuffs. 
The important phase of the chemical assault on this problem 
is not the assertions or conjectures as to what use this or that 
waste product or unmarketed product can be put to but 
rather the confidence of the chemists of the country that there 
is opening up an entire new industry based on the conversion 
to industrial use of a large volume of agricultural by-products 
that heretofore was pure waste. 
“Complete chemical utilization of our crops is only in its 
infancy,” concludes this distinctly significant forecast. 


The Rising Cosi of Local Government 


ECAUSE of the widespread belief that the tax burden is 
one of the important factors that must not be overlooked 
in any serious inquiry into agricultural conditions, more than 
passing interest attaches to the figures developed when 
President Coolidge and the treasury took stock recently of the 
nation’s budget. Since 1921, according to these figures, the 
cost of government in the states increased at the rate of one 
billion dollars a year, with the result that the state and local 
governments are now spending four billion dollars a year more 
than they were spending in 1921. In 1925 the cost of all 
government increased to more than eleven and a half billion 
dollars, of which 73 percent went for state and local expendi- 
tures. The National Industrial Conference Board estimates 
that agriculture is paying now about 20 percent of the cost of 
all government. 


Your Spokesmen In Washington 
N canvassing the views and thoughts of various so-called 
farm spokesmen, experts and so on, one cannot help but 
be impressed by the wide diversity not only in diagnosis of 
conditions but also in the remedies. As an example of this 





difficulty take two views recently presented by two men « 
standing, both of whom unquestionably have entre to na- 
tional leaders: 

Dr. Thomas C. Atkeson, the “Grand Old Man” among the 
agricultural seers and the presiding genius at Washington of 
the National Grange, was recently asked what he thought 
was necessary by way of a farm policy and delivered himself 
as follows: 

First, a moderate and careful revision of the immigration 
laws, so that more of Europe’s desirable emigrants may be 
admitted to the United States. 

Second, a moderate and careful downward revision of the 
tariff on all the farmer has to buy. 

Third, a decided federal movement in support of coopera- 
tive farm marketing. 

Fourth, a new source of revenue for financing the sale of 
farm products thru existing agencies, especially the surplus 
or exportable products. 

Charles F. Lobdell, the fiscal agent for the Federal Land 
Banks, put forward the following list of remedies: 

First, there are too many occupants of farms that are not 
in reality farms. For this there is but one remedy and that is 
the unpleasant one of abandonment. 

Second, in many cases his plant is over-capitalized agtd the 
farmer is trying to produce results upon an investment far 
beyond the producing value of his property. 

Third, the real trouble with the American farmer is that he 
is not adequately organized. He must compete with organiza- 
tion in every other branch of human endeavor afid this must 
in the nature of things be an unequal contest. 


An Analysis of Farm Earnings 


S this dispatch is being written the department of agri- 
culture has made public its final analysis of farm earnings 
for the crop year of 1925. The large crops of the year added 
just $24 to the earnings of the average farm family, according 
to the department. This marked an increase of three percent 
in gross income in 1925 over 1924. The earnings of the average 
family for labor, management and a conservative interest 
return on investment was $648 for. 1925, a figure nearly 30 
percent below the average earnings for 1913-1920. It is 
shown that on the other hand factory earners received in the 
past three years approximately the same money income as 
they did in 1919-1920 and have been able to buy with these 
earnings about 16 percent more than they could in 1919-1920, 
while the farmer with his income has been able to buy about 
20 percent less. 

Here is the crux of the situation as viewed by the depart- 
ment: 

“Receipts (in 1925) increased somewhat more than ex- 
penses, yielding an increase in net income available for all 
capital employed, including reward for managing the industry, 
of four percent compared with 2, thirteen percent increase in 
1924-1925. This larger net income represc™ts a rate of return 
for all capital and management of 4.6 percent compared with 
4.4 percent the preceding year. These rates are not compar- 
able with rates of return usually shown for other industries 
Estimates of comparable returns for corporations in 1923 gave 
11 percent as the return on capital and management as com- 
pared with 3.3 percent for agriculture.” 


A Manifesto On Rural Education 


| these days when there is so much search for a basic farm 
* policy and so much thought given to the problem, consider- 
able importance, to say the least, attaches to the manifesto 
just issued by the Bureau of Education (Continued on page 95 















The Safe Way to Dispose of Sewage 


An Effective Protection for Health of the Family 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


READ the other day that ‘‘a septic tank is cheaper than 

a funeral.”” The backdoor disposal of dish water and the 

backyard privy constitute the greatest curse of our farm 
homes. The privy is unsightly and a 
germ breeder. In ninety 
cases out of 100 there is 
danger of contaminating 
the water supply, and flies 
carry and spread disease 
from this source. When a 
septic tank will eliminate 
this danger and take 
care of the sewage from 
kitchen and bathroom, 
one should be found on 
every farm. 

A cesspool should 

never be considered as 
a means of sewage dis- 
po sal for the well or 
spring may easily be 
contaminated thru 
seepage. It is not air- 
tight and does not 
break up the— animal 
matter in the sewage. We 
can seldom tell which way 
the underground stream 
runs or the formation of the 
rock, so that when building 
a cesspool we may be build- 
ing a death trap for the 
family. With the septic Septic tank and concrete covers 
tank, however, if made on an Indiana farm 


waterproof, there is no dan- 
ger of water contamination. It has been said that a septic 

tank is a cesspool under control. The bacteria, the busy little 
snimaala that live in the scum on top of the water in the septic 
tank, effectively break down the animal matter in the sewage. 
For these bacteria to work successfully, there must be an ab- 
sence of air. The scum which 
forms on top of the water in the 
























build his own. It may be made of brick, tile, rock or concrete, 
the main requirement being that it be waterproof. On the 
average farm, however, the concrete tank is the most practical, 
requiring less experience, and a supply of lumber is usually 


available for the forms so that it seems the cheapest 
that may be built. Several farmers have used rock 
with the inside plastered to make it watertight and 
this will be satisfactory if there is no leakage. 


In order to simplify septic tank construction, J.C. 


Wooley, head of the agricultural enginee ring depart- 
ment of the Missouri colle ge of agriculture, has de- 


veloped a tank that is easily unde rstood and 
easily constructed. It is of the single-chamber 
type with a baffle board to prevent disturbance 
of the scum, and the liquid coming from it is 
distributed as near the surface as possible with 
soil pipe.. 

The size of tank necessary depends upon the 
size of the family. The sewage should be three 
feet deep in the tank at all times; rather, there 
should be three feet of water in the tank. For 
the family of four or five it should be two and 
one-half feet wide by five feet long, according 
to Mr. Wooley’s figures. Making it too large 
will not furnish the bacteria enough solid matter 





























tank after the second week ex- 





cludes the air and encourages the 
breaking up of the animal matter. 
After this scum has formed there 
is no odor from the tank. For best 

results this scum should not be base tees 
disturbed and for that reason the 
inlet and outlet should be made of 

a tile quarter-turn extending be- 
low the surface of the water in the 
tank. To keep the level of the | 
scum the same, an outlet is pro- 
vided so that sewage entering. 
forees an equal amount of the 
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liquid out. The bacteria need an —— CONCRETE 








even temperature which is pro- 
vided when the tank is buried. 


The »y also need a constant supply of animal mat- —— 


to keep them alive and growing properly in the tank. 
The tank should be located on a slope away from 
the house, for in this way it does not have to be so 
deep in the ground. There should be one foot of 
fall to each four feet of ditch with an increase in the 
fall near the tank. Four-inch tile should be used 
and, unless its joints are tight, the liquid will drain 
out and the solids in time will cause it to clog. In 
laying the tile the bell should be turned toward the 
house, a piece of old rope placed in the seam and a 
thick mortar of one part cement to two parts sand 
spread over it. The rope keeps the cement from 
running into the joint and making a rough lodging 
place for sewage inside the tile. 
The dirt wall may be used for the outside forms 
of the tank, The excavation should be four inches 
deeper than the bottom of the 
tank to allow for a four-inch 


os et floor. By first laying off the 





ter. In the septic tank used only a few months = 


ditch with the proper fall and 





out of the year as in summer homes the bacteria 

ften starve out and cause the tank to clog before 
breakiias down of the sewage takes place. On the 
faim where the tank is operated the year round 
no such trouble is experienced. 
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= excavating three feet four 
e =e inches below the inlet the 
== right depth may easily be ob- 
2 tained. By placing a form 
== made of four boards laid flat 
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Under farm conditions where houses are not 
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close together it is not necessary to purify the 
liquid coming from the septic tank as must be 
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— a excavation the walls may 
e easily be kept straight, thus 





done in the city. This simplifies the construction § The dirt wall is used for the outside form making a saving in concrete. 


of the tank. Since there is no animal matter in 
tank drainage, flies are not attracted to it. If 
the liquid is carried off thru a soil pipe near the surface, 
especially into a cultivated field, the fiquid spreads out and 
the bacteria in it are destroyed either by sunlight or by the 
stirring of the soil. 

Ready made septic tanks which are thoroly satisfactory 
can be obtained by those who desire them or the farmer can 


If the concrete for the floor 
is poured first, using a rather 


dry mixture, tamped well and floated to smooth the surface, 
by the time the forms are constructed it will be set sufficiently 
to hold up the forms. They should be built above ground and 
lowered in place for it is difficult to work in the cramped space 
inside the excavation. 

By making the side forms two inches (Continued on page 93 
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The Soft Corn Bugbear: Is Jolted 


South Dakota Finds Soft Corn Beats the Hard 


By FRANCIS E. PERKINS 



































NOTHER soft corn crop! Fearful words these were once. 

A Now they should cause little more excitement than the 

average weather report, because recent investigations 

by the South Dakota experiment station show that soft corn, 

when fed with alfalfa hay, is practically as good as mature 
corn for fattening cattle. 

A complete summary of the soft corn experiment conducted 
at the South Dakota experiment station reveals these addi- 
tional findings: that immature corn is a more efficient feed 
when snapped than when husked, because the husks contain 
considerable food material; that cattle finish better on soft 
corn than on hard corn, for steers fattened on immature corn 
received a higher rating on the Chicago market than steers 
fed more mature corn; and that gains equal to those com- 
monly made on hard corn can be produced on soft corn, 

An outstanding record is reported concerning one 
of the steers fattened on soft corn during 
the feeding trials. Of the hundreds of 
steers fed at the South Dakota sta- 
tion and weighed individually 
every day, this one steer made 
the greatest average daily 
gain ever produced. During 
the first 90-day period, he 
averaged a gain of over 
four pounds per day; for 
the entire period of 118 
days he made 3.74 pounds 
daily. ‘The gains made 
by this steer were a com- 
plete surprise to me,” de- 
clares J. W. Wilson, director 
of the experiment station, 
who personally conducted 
the tests on soft corn. “A gain 
of about three pounds per day 
for steers fed mature corn 
would be considered good; a 
gain of more than four pounds 
on a soft corn ration is remark- 


“The others steers in the 
soft corn experiment also pro- 
duced excellent gains,’’ Wilson says. “The average for the 
lot of twenty during the entire 118-day period was 3.025 
pounds per head daily. The steer ranking second on gains 
for the 118 days made an average of 3.53 pounds per day. 
Twelve of the twenty steers made individual averages of 
more than three pounds per day. The lowest average daily 
gain was 2.44 pounds. 

“These results indicate to us that the low prices, prevailing 
when corn is soft, are absolutely unnecessary. Soft corn 
probably never will command as high a price on the market 
as mature corn because it spoils rapidly in warm weather; but 
there is no good excuse now for dropping the price to the low 
mark it has reached in soft corn seasons of recent years. 


EGARDLESS of the future market price of soft corn, our 
experiment should be of great importance to the farmers 

of the cornbelt of America, because the corn crop is recurrently 
soft in some areas and occasionally soft thruout the entire 
section. The results will be especially valuable to corn growers 
in states like South Dakota, where soft corn is so often pro- 







This fellow made an average daily gain of 3.74 pounds 
able. on soft corn and alfalfa hay 





duced because spring is late, the season cool, or an early 
frost occurs.” 

“Different ideas have prevailed regarding the worth of<soft 
corn as a fattener for livestock,’”’ Wilson says. “Our work 
will be helpful because it will establish the correct idea. The 
station sent a questionnaire on soft corn to a large number of 
farmers before beginning the feeding trials, and the replies 
were to the effect that the feeding value of soft corn varies 
all the way from 30 to 60 percent in comparison with mature 
corn, 


UR experiment indicates that farmers should plan to 
feed soft or immature corn rather than sell it on the 
market, because, when fed with alfalfa hay, it produces gains 
which compare favorably with gains made on more mature 
corn grown the sdme year. The experiment also 
shows that husks on immature corn have 
considerable feeding value. Steers fed 
snapped corn and alfalfa hay made 
better gains than steers fed 
husked corn from the -same 
field. 

“Our soft corn investiga- 
tions might give farmers 
the impression that the in- 
creased yield of soft corn 

from large varieties would 
justify the use of large, 
late corn in preference to 
smaller strains more Jikely 
to mature,” the director 
points out. “This deduc- 
tion is unsound. The great 
disadvantage of such a pro- 
cedure is that a large amount 
of soft corn soon becomes un- 
fit for cattle to eat. It freezes 
in cold weather and molds in 
warm weather. Neither condi- 
tion is desirable for best re- 
sults in feeding. 

“Tf a large variety were 
grown for the increased yield 
of soft corn and if enough cattle could be fed so as to consume 
all the corn within three or four months, this plan might be 
successful; but it would be quite a gamble from start to 
finish. Corn must pass thru the milk stage and reach the 
dough or the glazed stage before it is of much value as feed. 
A cool season and an early frost would prevent a late maturing 
corn from reaching the dough stage and the whole crop would 
then be worthless for fattening livestock.” 

Hereford steers were used in the experiment with soft corn 
at the South Dakota state college. Twenty high-grade two- 
year-olds, averaging 857 pounds’and in good condition for 
feeders, were selected in the west-river section of South 
Dakota and shipped to the experiment station at Brookings. 
They were as uniform in size, quality and age as it was pos- 
sible to get them; and, as they had been running in a stalk 
field, they were accustomed to eating corn. 

They were divided into four lots of five head each. Only a 
small difference in weight existed between any two lots—the 
average respective weights of the animals in the lots were 
855, 858, 851, and 863 pounds. (Continued on page 67 























Insuring the Safety of Bank Deposits 


How to Protect Both Depositors and Bank 


By ALSON SECOR 


N preceding articles I tried to present the subject in a 
way that would create discussion in the hope that legis- 
lators may begin to study how, if possible by law, to 

insure the safety of bank deposits. The last article contained 
, summary of the Nebraska law under which no depositor 
has lost a cent on account of bank failures. Lest it be assumed 
that the Nebraska law is the cure-all for bank failures it is 
necessary that the subject be reviewed and a few suggestions 
made. There is no need for haste because it may be years 
before another financial crisis comes to us. Even if there were 
such a possibility facing any state it would be folly to hastily 
draft a law upon which there is so much difference of opinions. 
Weak points in present banking laws can be strengthened 
without enactment of a guaranty law, if bankers get behind it. 

Bankers are so human that they look to their own interests 

just as other business interests do. Banks are so essential to 
all the people that they must not be embarrassed by laws that 
prevent legitimate bank prosperity. But the public interest 
must also be protected, if not by the bankers themselves, 
then by law. The discussion can well focus on how to protect 
both the depositors and the banks. 

Some bankers complain that it is unfair for the strong banks 

to protect the deposits in weak 

nks. Under a proper guaranty 


upon it, the business disregards overhead and becomes un- 


economic. Banks used to charge exchange on checks and 
drafts. When the federal reserve system took this fee from 


them, the bankers said they would lose too much money. But 
it was taken from them and now your checks are good any- 
where in the United States and the banks survived without 
the exchange fee. By the way, the bankers fought the enact- 
ment of the federal reserve system as bitterly as they fight 
any bank guarantee law. But the federal reserve system put 
a stop to financial panics and now the bankers recognize its 
worth. 


BANK that can display a sign saying “Deposits in this 
bank are guaranteed” gets more deposits because of that 
guarantee. It brings money out of hiding. I need not give 
the figures to show this. It is on deposits that bankers make 
their money. They get free use of all deposits except time 
deposits and in some cases the large deposits where an average 
daily balance bears a small rate of interest agreed upon, so it 
can hardly be said that the deposit insurance is all expense 
to the banks. A bank without deposits is impossible, it can- 
not exist. A banker in Omaha, head of the largest state bank, 
told me that his bank deposit in- 

surance under the guarantee law 





cost the bank nothing, and he pro- 





law there will be no weak banks. 
Of course, the small town bank 
ill not have as large capital or as 
rge deposits as the city bank, but 
the banker in the small town should 
be as honest, as efficient as a banker, 
conservative with his small 
capital and deposits as the banker 
in the large city is honest, efficient 
ind eonservative with the larger 
capital and deposits. 
The engines on a little stub rail- 
road are not as large as the power- 
| moguls on the trunk lines, yet 
for the territory they serve, the 
loads they pull, they are as efficient 
as the big locomotives on the 
transcontinental lines and as worthy 
of financial backing, for the feeder 
lines bring business to the big lines. 
So also the small town banks should 


LL bed 


law. 





Bankers are so human that they 
look to their own interests just the 
as other business interests do. 
Banks are so essential to all the 
people that they must not be 
embarassed by laws that pre- 
vent legitimate bank prosperity. 
But the public interest must 
also be protected, if not by the 
bankers themselves, 
The discussion can well 
focus on how to protect both 
the depositors and the banks. 


ceeded to show by figures why this 
was so. The increased business 
due wholly to the guarantee paid 
assessments. Smaller banks 
could not do as well, but they can 
cut the interest rate on time de- 
posits a quarter or half percent, or 
charge a little for carrying a check- 
ing account which falls below a 
certain fixed monthly sum, as city 
banks now commonly do. The de- 
positors would thus be paying a just 
share of the insurance on their de- 
posits, which anyone would willing- 
ly do if it were explained to him. 
Bankers in small places have 
in the past given away much serv- 
ice. If this liberality were applied 
to insuring deposits, the patrons of 
the banks would be much better off 


then by 











be sufficient for their field of useful- 





and better pleased if they under- 





ness, and be worthy of the backing 
which big banks can give in time 
f need, because they are feeders to the great banking system. 
Any banking law, whether a guarantee law or not, should 
eliminate, as far as possible, having a weak bank or an ineffi- 
cient banker. The people are entitled to sufficient banking 
opportunities to meet their need, regardless of the size of the 
town or city. Enough is plenty. Too many banks make con- 
ditions hazardous and lead to unsafe banking. A bank guar- 
antee law worthy of the name will throw this responsibility 
upon the bankers themselves so that politics cannot enter. 
Tho Nebraska has the outstanding guarantee law it still 
needs amendments that will make it politics-proof. The 
tate banking committee of the Nebraska bankers’ association 
at this writing taking a referendum vote of the state bankers 
the hope that its recommendations be endorsed for the 
irpose of demanding amendments which will make it impos- 
ible for a new bank to secure a state charter to operate where 
» new bank is needed. Politics has shown its hand to an 
extent that it is demandéd that bank examiners be taken out 
f polities, paid a larger salary, and be appointed because of 
erit. Too many examiners were officers and clerks in banks 
at have failed. Nebraska is not alone in this. 


HE Nebraska referendum is also demanding that the full 
sums paid in for bank examinations by the banks be used 
defray the expenses of the banking department instead of 
‘cumulated as a surplus for the state treasury. 
Objection is made that it is unfair to charge all the expense 
deposits insurance against the banks. Every business is 
le, when foreed to do so, to devise ways of carrying the 
necessary overhead expenses. Until that necessity is forced 





stood it. Bankers want to know 

all about the affairs of their patrons 
yet have not been quite as fair with the public in letting it 
know some of the business affairs of the banks. Banks might 
charge a trifle more interest on loans to patrons of a guaran- 
teed bank if it were necessary to still further make the de- 
positor pay part of the insurance under a guarantee law. 
However, competition between state and national banks 
might make this impractical in some places. The point is, 
that every business learns ways of meeting any necessary 
increase in overhead. It either meets it by greater economies, 
by lessening profits, or by making the public pay more, or a 
combination of all of these. 


NY business that stands back of its goods is assured con- 
tinued prosperity because of the confidence the con- 
sumers have in those goods. Banks that guarantee the safety 
of deposits have the confidence of the people which assures 
success, provided, of course, as in manufactures, that unpre- 
ventable disaster does not afflict them. 

It is claimed that a bank guarantee law invites inefficient 
and crooked banking. If there were no safeguards against the 
fly-by-night banker, this might be so, but it surely would not 
make an inefficient banker less efficient. Why should a banker, 
or group of stockholders, rush into banking under a guarantee 
law any quicker than in Iowa, for instance, where there is no 
such law? These stockholders and bankers would get no 
satisfaction from the fact that they not only lost their all but 
double the amount of their stock, while their depositors lost 
nothing. It would be like a man burning down his house to 
get part of its value in insurance. Many a banker would like 
to change his bank over into a state (Continued on page 102 
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A Farm That Pays Tenants and Owner 
Management, Good Stock, Good Crops Tell the Tale 


By TOM DELOHERY 








October, 19 














Closely grouped buildings save time and labor 


BELIEVE we are making as much money renting as 

many farmers do from land they own and operate them- 

selves,” said W. F. Katterhenry, “because we get back 
from the soil and the herd of cows in which we own a half- 
interest, just what we put into them. We put in enough to 
make the returns worthwhile. 

“Eight years ago when I came to this 280-acre farm, I 
made up my mind that profits would depend entirely upon 
my keeping up the land and the herd. As a result, the manure 
is hauled out daily, fields are kept clean of weeds, a rotation 
including clover is used, the cattle are tested monthly and 
fed a balanced ration according to production, purebred sires 
are used, and the land not needed to grow feed is put in cash 
crops. 

“Last year our cows made a net profit of $138 a head. With 
the money derived from the 
sale of surplus hay, wheat, 








cow testing associations, all breeds, purebred or grade, who 
made her record of 22,950 pounds of milk and 872 pounds of 
fat. She is a half-sister to Kit, the former champion. Kit lost 
the yearly record, but she holds the three-year-honor with 
56,032 pounds of milk and 1,902.3 pounds of fat. These two 
champions are not our only big producers. In all, eight half- 
sisters in the herd have to be milked three times a day. 
“Feed is given according to production—one pound of grain 
to four pounds of milk. The amount is changed monthly, 
based on the figures of the cow tester, and the cows giving the 
biggest flow of milk are also fed some gluten feed, cottonseed 
meal and sometimes some soybean meal. My regular winter 
ration consists of a mixture of 300 pounds of ground corn and 
cobmeal, 200 pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds each of oil- 
meal and bran. Silage, soybean hay and alfalfa comprise the 
roughage—all the cows will clean up. In the 
summer, when the cattle are on pasture, the 





barley, hogs and cattle, our 
income was sufficient to pay 
four to five percent on an in- 
vestment of $60,000—approxi- 
mately the value of the farm. 
The owner, Roy K. Rockwell, 
a local banker, got the same. 
We work under a lease which 
valls for his putting the land 
against our man and horse 
labor, with everything else 
owned jointly, and the profits 
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oilmeal and bran are cut down, but when the 
grass begins to dry up, they are restored. 
Silage, of course, is fed the year around. 
“Joining the testing association has been of 
benefit other than in management and feeding 
the herd. To one of our testers we owe the 
several sweepstakes ribbons we won with our 
corn. He urged us to show a sample at the 
county fair, but we declined thinking our grain 
no better than that grown by thousands of 
other farmers. He insisted he knew corn, and 
to satisfy him we sent ten ears. Imagine our 














split fifty-fifty. 

“When I signed the lease, I 
was told to run the place as 
tho it were my own, consulting 
only on major matters. The 
owner said he was a banker and 


Beauty, grade Holstein, champion of Wis- 
consin testing associations. Her record is 
22,950 lbs, milk and 872 lbs. butter 


surprise when it won the blue ribbon. In 1923 
we sent an entry, to the state grain show. It 
duplicated the sweepstakes victory at the 
local fair, and a 50-ear sample at the state fair 
merited first prize. Last year, 
1924, we repeated the sweep- 





didn’t pretend to know any more about my 
business than I did about his. He has sense 
enough to realize that no two people, with 
opposing ideas, can run a farm successfully. It 
was up to me to make money for both of us. 
“With this thought in mind, my first move 
was to start weeding out the herd of fifty-six 
heifers and a purebred sire, a half-interest in 
which I bought from the previous tenant. I 
sold the bull before I had a chance to use him 
on any of the heifers. That was a big mistake. 
I would give $1,000 to have him back again. 








stakes honor at the state grain 
show. Our winnings have 
brought us some inquiries for 
seed, but we are not pushing 
this business. The herd and 
farm are all we care to handle. 

“Growing winning corn is 
just about as accidental as our 
showing at the fairs. Up toa 
few years ago we had both 
white and yellow grain, but I 
noticed the pigs did better on 








He sired Beauty and Kit, and other big pro- 
ducers in my herd. 

“Tn four years I discarded more than twenty 
heifers because they could not make 60 pounds 
of milk a day. I set this mark for stuff I would breed. When 
the herd had been culled to my satisfaction, I joined a cow- 
testing association. The tester soon told me I wasn’t getting 
heaviest production due to a poor ration. At his behest I 
changed it, and at the end of the first year my twenty cows 
showed more than 400 pounds of fat. Kit, the former grade 
champion of cow testing associations, came thru with her 
record of 23,373 pounds of milk and 804.2 pounds of fat. 

“The next year, 1923, seven cows reacted to the t. b. test. 
I replaced them with heifers, and the herd record went down 
to 320 pounds. In 1924, production materially increased, 
twenty head making 391 pounds of fat. The mark was 
helped by Beauty, the present state champion of all state 


Kit, former state champion 


the latter. I inquired about it 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. They told me they had 
carried on an experiment with 
the same results. Those college fellows up there at Madison 
have done a lot for us. I didn’t know they could be of such 
help until I made a trip with a group of neighbors. Since then 
my brother or myself go to Madison two or three times a year, 
and we have yet to return home without an idea or two we 
‘an use on the farm. 

“Because we could grow alfalfa we didn’t think lime would 
be useful, but a test at the station showed it would. I sug- 


gested buying some to Mr. Rockwell, the owner. He wasn’t 
satisfied I was right, but put in the order. I left a strip about 
five feet wide at the end of the field, and the difference was 
as plain as day and night. He was convinced. The subject of 
alfalfa brought out the results of a 


(Continued on page 79| 
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Let Farm Records Find the Weak Spots 


They Point the Way to Increased Profits 


By FRANK GEORGE 


GROUP of nineteen Illinois farmers began eleven years 
ago to keep accounts of their business. They made 
changes in their farm system from time to time that 

resulted in an average income of $650 a year in net income. 
\nother group of farmers in Ohio have increased their net 
snes $1,200 over a four-year period by strengthening the 


il ' 
weak spots in their business as revealed by their book records, 
or $300 a year increase after eliminating the influence of 
price changes. 


\fore than 500,000 farmers in the thirteen north central 
or middle western states are now keeping farm accounts, as 
compared with less than half that number ten years ago. 
Seventy-one thousand five hundred farmers in this area last 
year received farm account books thru the Federal-State 
Extension Service alone, compared with less than 50,000 
in 1922. 

Several important economic factors have brought about the 
ereater use of farm accounts in recent years. For one thing, 
farming has become very commercialized. The business turn- 
over is larger. More money is taken in and more money is 
paid out in operating farms. Keeping track of the transactions 
has become necessary in order to conduct the business suc- 
( ssfully. 

The agricultural depression that made it necessary for 

ners to reduce expenses, save labor, organize farms more 
efficiently, plan sound business procedure, and get more 
living from the farm has required more thoro farm business 

lysis. The book accounts reveal the wasteful practices 


that may be eliminated so as to assure greater profit. 
\nother factor has been the general increase in farming 
efficiency. Agricultural production increased 18 percent 


between 1910 and 1920, not as a result of an increase in the 

ber of agricultural workers, but thru greater efficiency 

the use of machinery and horse labor that has raised mark- 
the number of crop acres per agricultural worker. 

‘he object of keeping farm accounts, of course, is to make 

money. Just how this works out is shown by the experi- 

ence of a farmer who owns a 100-acre, hill-land farm in Ohio, 


farming system 
were listed as fol- 
lows: $34 dairy 
product receipts 
per cow; 41 crop 
acres per man; 17 
crop acres per 
horse; 12 small, 
irregular fields. 
The strong factors 
were that the live- 
stock returns per 
$100 worth of feed 
amounted to $170, 
and the receipts 
per sow were $149. 
On the basis of 
analysis the farm- 
er rented more 
land, replanned 
his fields and re- 
duced their num- 
ber, introduced a 
minor rotation for 
hogs, sold two 
scrub cows, and 
bought three cows 
of agood dairy 
breed. He increased the crop acres per man to 67, increased 
crop acres per horse to 20, and increased his receipts per cow 
to $45. 

A method of farm management analysis that farmers in 
Henry county, Ohio, have found profitable, has been for a 
group of farmers to compare their individual returns with 
those of five well-paying farms in the county. The figures for 
five such farms for 1924 show an average return of $1.81 per 
$1 worth of feed fed; the value of dairy products per cow, 
$108; the value of products per sow, $8.30; pigs raised per 
sow, 13; and the value of eggs per hen, $2.90. 

The five Henry county farms had an average 























Studying the dairy record book 











farm income of $2,321 in 1924, and a labor income 
of $1,553. The average size of the farms is 121 
acres, of which 96 acres are in crops. Crop sales 
were $1,125, and the net increase on livestock was 
$1,920. Labor efficiency is shown by the fact that 
there are 74 crop acres per man, 32 crop acres per 
horse, and a farm income per man of $1,785. Crop 
yields are 63 bushels of corn to the acre, 42 bushels 
of oats, 33 bushels of wheat, and 1.6 tons of hay. 

The farm management extension program deal- 
ing with farm accounting and farm business 
analysis represents one of the oldest and best de- 
veloped phases of extension work. Both farm sur- 
vey records and farm account books are used, but 
the tendency now is toward the encouragement of 
farmers to make greater use of the account book 
to the exclusion of the survey record as fast and 
insofar as conditions will warrant. 

Simple farm account books are available now 
to farmers thru the extension service in every 














state conducting the work. In addition, the farmers 





A farm management demonstrator helps to summarize accounts 


| who has nearly doubled his labor income in a single year. 
tle discovered from his accounts that he had too large a crop 
a for a properly balanced crop and livestock system. He 
luced his crop area from 56 to 42 acres, and whereas 
rmerly he practiced a six-year rotation he now has a three- 
ir rotation program. Under the rearrangement he has more 
isture, more livestock, grows more feed crops on the re- 
ed acreage, has saved 400 rods of fencing, and has reduced 
s labor one month. He increased his labor income last year 
in $388 to $607. 
The results of two years’ study of farm accounts, together 
ith the changes made in the second year are reported by J. 
C. Galloway, farm management demonstrator, for a farmer 
and his son in Floyd county, Iowa. The weak spots in the 


are assisted in the methods of keeping and using 

the accounts thru farm management and farm 

account schools. Assistance to farmers in sum- 
marizing and analyzing their accounts is achieved thru two 
principal schools. 

In some states, farmers who have kept records thruout the 
year meet for county or community summary schools where 
each man summarizes his own record and analyzes it under 
the supervision of the farm management demonstrator and 
county agent. This method gives the farmer an immediate 
summary which he works out himself. Where farmers come 
together and summarize their own records in the one-day 
summary school, the added advantage of a more complete 
summary can be gained by the county agent assembling all 
the records and making a summary for the county. 

In other states, farmers are assisted in a summary of their 
farm records thru visits to the farmers (Continued on page 78 
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Modern 
Pied 
Pipers 


By GEORGE A. VENNEBERG 








tats also have 
natural enemies 
























ROM the views 

point of the 

American 
farmer one of the 
most expensive fam- 
ilies in the history 
of the United States 
landed in this coun- 
try in 1775 when the 
first colony of brown 
rats was brought 
over from Europe. 
At the present time 
no agricultural pest 
in existence affects 
a greater number of 


























including 
hawks, snakes, 
and owls. Be. 
cause of their 
natural enemies, 
rats will be found 
more often with- 
in shelter of 
buildings than in 
the open field. 
This makes it 
necessary for the 
farmer to keep 
up a constant 
fight against the 
steady attack of 
rats. 

4) Recently rats 

















people than the 
progeny of this pio- 
neer group. Their 
annual upkeep 
measured by the property they destroy costs the United 
States $200,000,000, or more than the yearly value of all crops 
produced in the state of Louisiana. This is figured on the 
basis that each rat will destroy two dollars’ worth and that 
there are as many rats as people. It is the many ways in 
which he destroys that makes the rat such an expensive pest. 

His fondness for travel makes. him an excellent carrier of 
livestock diseases, such as hog cholera. He also serves as a 
means of locomotion for fleas and lice. 

As the rat has a particular liking for eggs and young chickens 
it is during the hatching season that he does the greatest 
harm to poultrymen. Each year poultry raisers must enter 
$50,000,000 on the debit side of the ledger due to the activity 
of the rat. 

However, by far the greatest damage done by the rat is in 
the cornbelt, where there is an average of about 100 rats on 
each farm. Corn is liable to destruction at all times, while 
growing, during the harvest season, imstorage, in transit, and 
in the mill. Based on a report of 200 representative farmers, 
the Biological Survey of the United States department of 
agriculture says that an average of five and one-half percent 
of the stored corn in the state is destroyed each year by rats. 
More than half of the entire corn crop of the United States 
is held in storage for a period of at least three months, and in 
that time is susceptible to injury by rats. 

As every farmer knows, these losses in poultry and corn do 
not represent nearly all of the damage done by the rat. Some 
of his other destructive habits are the carrying of bubonic 
plague germs, gnawing matches, and undermining founda- 
tions, causing the walls to settle. 

One of the reasons that it is so hard to rid a farm of rats is 
their rapid rate of multiplication. A female rat will breed at 
the age of four months, and the average is six broods of ten 
young each year. Applying arithmetic to these figures it is 
seen that if one pair of rats were allowed to multiply without 
deaths for three years there would be nearly 360,000,000 rats 
at the end of that time. Or, if there were 100 rats on a farm 
one would have to catch eight rats a day in order to keep up 
with their rate of multiplication. 

Of course, they do not multiply at that rate indefinitely as 
the available food runs short causing them to turn cannibals, 





The results of a gas attack under a barn on a Kansas farm 


in the middle 
western states 
have received a 
barrage that has 
virtually wiped out their forces in entire counties. Their 
enemy was the deadly hydrocyanic gas which is given off by 
calcium cyanide dust in contact with the moisture of the air. 
The county campaigns have been carried on in Illinois, 
Indiana, and more recently in Kansas. 

This dust is pumped into the rat burrows, under buildings, 
or any place where the air does not change rapidly. The gas 
kills in four ways: It paralyzes the brain, spinal cord, lungs, 
and the heart. Needless to say one breath is sure death. The 
rats that do not die in their burrows succumb after reaching 
the outside. 

A group of Johnson county, Kansas, farmers received con- 
clusive proof of the effectiveness of this new method of rat 
extermination when J. B. Peterson, county farm agent, C. A. 
Jones, assistant farm agent, and A. E. Oman, assistant 
biologist of the United States Biological Survey, held 
demonstration at the farm of W. E. Anderson. 

Before the demonstration Mr. Anderson informed the 
county agent that he had no faith in the experiment as he 
had tried to kill the rats several times and he considered them 
in an inaccessible location, their habitation being under the 
barn floor. 

About two pounds of the dust was blown under the south 
end of the floor with a dust gun which looks very much like 
an over-sized automobile pump. In the course of a few min- 
utes the dust could be seen seeping out of the cracks, and in a 
particular bin was creeping up thru a pile of cobs. In a few 
more minutes the pile of cobs commenced to move in several 
places, these movements soon disclosed numerous rats gasp- 
ing, and scarcely able to move. They reached the open air 
but each one bad acquired enough gas so that life was soon 
extinct. 

After about twenty minutes the pile of cobs was shovel d 
aside disclosing dead rats in nearly every shovelful of co! 
Upon reaehing the floor of the bin three holes were visible 
thru which the rats had been able to gain access to the pile 
of cobs. In each hole was a dead rat. No one knows how many 

rats had died under the barn. The fact that 46 had reached 
the open air before dying, or had practically gained open aif 
before getting to the pile of cobs, was convincing proof to the 
farmers present that the slaughter (Continued on page 53 































Birdseye Views of Distant Countries 
At Jacob’s Well and the Hill of Samaria 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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two trips around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic twenty times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HERE are a good many so- 
called sacred places in 


Palestine over which is cast 
the shadow of doubt. Of course, 
the hills and-mountains, rivers 
and valleys, as well as the 
deserts and plains, are the same 
as in the times of bible events. A 
few of the cities such as Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, Joppa (now called Jaffa), Bethlehem and Jerusa- 
lem are unquestioned as far as location is concerned. 

\s was stated in a former article, there were in the days of 
Jesus a half-dozen quite large cities on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. While the location of the ruins of these cities is reasonably 
well established, yet there is some doubt as to the most of them. 
But the places named at the 
head of this article are abso- 


These they carried with them 
during all their wanderings for 
forty years and after the con- 
quest of Canaan laid them at 
rest here where he played when 
a little boy. 

Jacob’s Well is located in a 
valley between two mountains which are about three thousand 
feet high. The acoustics of this valley are very wonderful to this 
day. Here it is said were gathered the children of Israel when the 
Law of Moses was read from time to time. Hundreds of thousands 
gathered on the mountain sides and when the blessings were read, 
the people on one side shouted “‘Amen’’ «nd when the curses were 
read, people on the other mountain side shouted “Amen.” Hence 
one of them, Mount Gerizim, came to be called the Mount of 

Blessings and the other, Mount 
Ebal, the Mount of Cursings. 





Long ages after these events, 





lutely unquestioned. 

On my first visit to Palestine 
I was so disgusted with the many 
sites in Nazareth such as 
“Joseph’s Workshop,” ‘“‘Mary’s 
Kitchen,” and all such, that I 
was determined to see one spot 
before reaching Jerusalem and 
the south and a most unpleasant 
journey was made to Jacob’s 
Well and the Hill of Samaria 
that at the former, at least, I 
might stand on the identical 
spot where the Master talked 
with the woman at the well. 

At that time the ‘Well of 
Jacob” was uncovered, being in 








when the Kingdom of David and 
Solomon was divided, the ten 
tribes living here in the north 
were carried into captivity and 
were lost. The two tribes living 
in the south were also carried 
into captivity but after seventy 
years they returned to rebuild 
Jerusalem and Solomon’s temple 
which had been destroyed. 

Here at Samaria between the 
northern and southern peoples 
were left a lot of stragglers who 
intermarried with the peoples of 
other nations but still called 
themselves Jews. When the cap- 











a sort of a garden surrounded by 





tives returned to rebuild Jerusa- 





a stone wall. On paying a small 
fee | was allowed to drop a few 

small pebbles down into its 

depths and hear them strike the water below. While the opening 

was several feet below the surface, as during the thousands of 

years the wash of the hills has raised the v valley several feet, yet 
around near the well it had been kept clear. 

During late years a church has been erected over the well that 
it may be preserved for all time. At my recent visit the attendant 
placed a lighted candle upon a receptacle and let it slowly down 
some sixty feet to the water so that I could see every stone in the 
old wall as they were placed 
there four thousand years 


Old Samaria 


lem and the temple, these people 
Samaria offered to assist them 
but this offer was spurned. This 

ated an enmity between the Jews and Samaritans that lasts 
until the present. In the days of Jesus the record states that the 
Jews and Samaritans had no dealings with “s ach other. 

These Samaritans were so mad at the Jews for refusing their 
offer of assistance that they erected a temple of their own here 
on Mount Gerizim. Reading the story of Jesus talking to the 
woman of Samaria you will note that as soon as she perceived 
that Jesus was a great teacher she at once brought up the old 

question, saying, ‘“‘Our fath- 
ers worshipped in this moun- 





igo. 


tain: and ye say that in 





They say that Jacob’s 
well was about one hundred 
ind forty feet deep at first 
but that it is half filled with 
the debris of the ages. Water 
is still used from it to a 
limited extent. The story 
of the visit of Jesus to this 

ell is told in the fourth 
chapter of St John’s gospel. 

Standing here at the well 
of Jacob one can see the 
irm onee owned by Abra- 

im, later passing into the 

inds of Isaae and still 

ter to Jacob. Not far from 
this well is another sacred 
pot, the Tomb of Joseph. 
tho a king on the throne 
of Egypt who might have 
d for his last resting place 
e of the finest tombs in i 








Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship.” 
She thought she would get 
him to commit himself on 
this age-old question but he 
surprised her. 

There are about 200 
of this sect of the Samari- 
tans alive today. I went up 
to their old synagogue on 
Mount Gerizim and talked 
with some of them thru an 
interpreter. They are all 
very poor and practically 
live on what they can pick 
up from those who visit 
them. 

To reach this old syna- 
gogue one has to go most of 
the way thru long, narrow, 
crooked, cave-like. covered 


i streets and vaulted pass- 

















Ligypt, yet he wanted his 
mes to lie at the old home 
irm in the valley by the 
ell his father Jacob had 
ligged. Just before he passed into the great unseen Joseph, the 
ng, called around his bedside the leaders of his own people 
ling them they would not be in Egypt always but some time 
re future go back to the old homeland from which they came. 

: exacted a promise from them that his bones would be taken 
ith them. Long years after, when the nation of slaves left 

Egypt led by Moses, they took with them the bones of Joseph. 


A Samaritan woman with her water pot 





ages. It is almost like enter- 
ing a tomb to go thru these 
ill - smelling, tunnel - like 
passages. Reaching the old 
synagogie, however, you are in a most interesting spot. They 
claim to have the oldest copy of the Pentateuch in existence. 

The four-thousand-year-old manuscripts are pieces of parch- 
ment, yellow with age but worth many times their weight in gold. 
They are rolled upon brass rods with silver knobs on each end. 
They can be rolled and unrolled as read. They are kept in a brass 
case, which is inlaid with gold and guarded (Continued on page 52 
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CONCRETE MIXES FOR SEPTIC 
TANKS 

We are pouring our own septic tank, 
using a form built for us by a local car- 
penter. What mixture of cement, sand, 
and gravel should we use?—G. O. L., 
Nebr. 

In order for the septic tank to prove en- 
tirely successful it should, of course, be 
watertight, and for this purpose a mix- 
ture of one part portland cement, two 
parts coarse screened sand, and three 
— broken gravel, will be quite satis- 
actory. 





GAIN ON CALVES 

We have a bunch of calves which we are 
raising for beef and we are not satisfied 
with the gain. They are gaining about 
a pound a day but this seems too low. 
What rate should a suckling calf gain?— 
F. G. O., Indiana. 

Suckling calves should gain around a 
pound and three-quarters to two pounds 
and even more daily, provided the dam 
gives a good flow of milk. It is rather un- 
usual in your part of the country to raise 
beef calves on whole milk. In fact, the 
we agin of calves are raised on skimmilk 
with proper supplement. But there is no 
question but what the method you are 
employing will make mighty good-looking 
animals, with the minimum of labor. 


ACID PHOSPHATE 

Several of us have been discussing 
fertilizers here lately, and a question has 
arisen about acid phosphate. Will acid 
phosphate cause the land to be acid, and if 
it does not, why the name “acid phos- 
phate’?—N. M., Iowa. 

Acid phosphate will not make the soil 
acid. It gets its name from the process of 
manufacture, for acid phosphate is made 
by treating insoluble phosphate with an 
acid, and in this way changing it into 
soluble phosphate. Usually rock phos- 
phate is treated with sulphuric acid, but 
only enough acid is employed to treat the 
amount of rock phosphate in the batch, 
and no excess of acid will be present. The 
acid phosphate is used particularly when 
immediate results are wanted, because the 
phosphate being soluble the availability of 
this valuable plant food is immediate. 


FRICTION LOSS IN PIPE 

I have a problem which has been puz- 
zling me with regard to pumping water. 
We have a pump that puts out about 
ten gallons per minute. We are planning 
on pumping the water 400 feet. The pump 
will be about 60 feet lower than the tank 
into which we are pumping the water. 
What size of pipe shall we use? The pump 
man here in town says we ought to use 
14-inch pipe, but this costs considerably 
more than one-inch pipe. What is your 
opinion?—I. L. E., Kansas. 

In pumping thru 400 feet of pipe at the 
rate of ten gallons per minute, the pump 
will have to overcome approximately 
1214 pounds of pressure due to friction 
loss in one-inch pipe, while in 14-inch 
pipe the friction loss will be a little over 
four pounds. Over a distance of 400 feet 
with ten gallons per minute as the maxi- 
mum output, it would not be very impor- 
tant which size pipe you use, tho of course 
it will make a lighter load on the engine, 
and therefore require less fuel, if a 144- 
inch pipe is used instead of a one-inch 
pipe. Over a very considerable distance 
there would be no question but what the 
14-inch pipe would be the size to use, 
rather than the one-inch pipe. The lift 
itself will require in the neighborhood of 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subseribers’ Iaformation Bureau,’’ 
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26 pounds per square inch, no matter 
what size of pipe you employ. While I 
do not know what local prices for the pipe 
are, in your town, I would judge that there 
would be a spread of between four and 
five cents per foot between one-inch pipe 
and the 114-inch pipe. It should not re- 
quire over $20 extra to put in the larger 
ipe, and when you consider the cost of 
aying the pipe and the fact that the 
power required for pumping will be re- 
duced very materially, you will probably 
find for a capacity of ten gallons per min- 
ute, the 114-inch pipe would be superior 
to the smaller size if first cost is less of an 
— If you were pumping only five 
gallons per minute you would ‘probably 
find one-inch pipe entirely satisfactory, 
and there would be no use of putting in the 
extra investment required for the larger 
pipe. 


SHRINKAGE OF POTATOES 

We grew a few potatoes which we are 
gree to store until midwinter or later. 

have seen figures on shrinkage of corn 
in storage. Are there any figures showing 
how much potatoes are likely to shrink?— 
F. M. T., Ind. 

Right at the beginning the shrinkage of 
potatoes proceeds rather slowly in good 
storage, tho they always lose weight. 
Under good storage conditions this will 
probably amount to six or eight percent 
during the first six months, and that would 
no doubt cover the shrinkage in the case 
of your potatoes, providing your storage 
conditions are good. However, after the 
first six months it has been observed that 
the loss is much more rapid, and sometimes 
it will amount to four or five percent a 
month in spring under ordinary cellar 
conditions, where it is impossible to keep 
the temperature down. 


VALUE OF ENSILAGE 

T have an opportunity to buy a silo full 
of silage. About what is silage worth per 
ton as a feed for dairy cows compared to 
alfalfa and corn?—P. F. I., Illinois. 

You do not state in your letter just how 
much good alfalfa hay and corn are worth 
in your locality, and that would have an 
important bearing on the price you could 
afford to pay for ensilage. Also you must 
consider the difficulty of feeding in case 
you must haul a considerable distance. 

lowever, with corn at about seventy-five 
cents and alfalfa in the neighborhood of 
$15, it looks as tho first-class silage would 
be worth somewhere around $5.50 to $6 
to you, tho before a definite figure could 
be set, quality and the other points men- 
tioned would have to be considered. 


BLIGHT OF HORSE CHESTNUT 

I am enclosing herewith some leaves 
from a horse chestnut which shows a fair 
example of the way the majority of the 
leaves aré going on our tree. We have 
been very proud of these trees but we are 
afraid that we are going to lose them. 
What is the disease? How can it be con- 
trolled?—R. D. D., Ohio. 

The specimen of leaves which you sub- 
mit show horse chestnut blight. The 
blight is caused by a fungus partaking 
more or less of the nature of. that fungus 
responsible for black rot of grapes. You 
have noticed the large brown spots that 
start on the leaves, and you have ob- 
served that finally the whole leaf is turned 
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brown. Perhaps you have noticed 
very small black specks peppered ove: 
upper surface of the leaves. 

All leaves which have fallen shoul: 
raked up and burned. Spraying has pro. «J 
to be effective, and blight can be « 
trolled by dusting with a mixture of n 
teen parts finely ground sulphur or flowers 
of sulphur and one part arsenate of |; 
Make the first application soon after ' 
leaves unfold in the spring, and rey 
the application at intervals of two 
three weeks until from three to 
dustings have been made. 

You will observe more trouble with this 
blight in rainy seasons than in dry ones 
Additional dusting or spraying may 
used in unusually rainy seasons. 






WINTER LAYING RATIONS 
We have plentyjof grain,—corn, oats, and 
wheat—of our own raising, and we could 
buy barley at a saving over corn. What 
other feed should we use to make a good 
ration for laying?—Mrs. M. A. W., lowa. 
An excellent grain ration can be made 
up of equal parts of cracked corn, oats, 
wheat and barley, but in order to get the 
maximum of egg production, of course you 
must feed a mash to properly balance the 
ration. A good mash ration to accompany 
the straight grain ration suggested can 
one made up of two parts barley meal, 
one part bran, one part middlings, and one 
art meatscraps. For your convenience, 
am forwarding to you by personal letter 
a leaflet which we have prepared showing 
a number of different rations, all of them 
good. Some meet the needs of one locality, 
some others, but each of these rations has 
been tried out and proved successful in at 
least one or two instances. 


COOL CARCASS QUICKLY 


Could you tell us why it is our pork 
from hogs killed early in the season 
never keeps as well as the pork that 
kill later in the season? We are just as 
careful with it and we always cure it in 
exactly the same way, but on several 
occasions we have had a little of the m« 
to spoil while curing. We keep it cool 
enough for we have an icehouse.—M. A. 
C., Minn. 

Probably the one difference between the 
butchering you do early in the winter, 
midwinter and late winter is the rapidit 
with which the carcass can be coole 
There is nothing more important to tl 
keeping quality of meat while it goes th 
the curing process than very thoro and 
prompt cooling of the pork. After tl 
meat is in the cure, no doubt you are al 
to hold it at a relatively low temperatur: 
but even in the icehouse you probal 
find that the temperature is not quit 
down as close to the freezing point as 
is out of doors when you do the ma 
butchering in the winter time. In packing 
houses, the carcasses to be cured are 
cooled in a room with a temperature 
ranging around 32 to 36 degrees F. and 
they are held in this room for about 48 
hours before they are cut up for the cure. 
It is unusual if you are able to supply 
temperatures such as this early in the 
season, while itis relatively unusual in mid- 
winter if such temperatures cannot be had 
So far as the cure is concerned, no doubt 
you are able to maintain a very satis- 
actory temperature right in the icehouse. 


“Cooperative Livestock Shipping Asso- 
ciations” is the name of Farmers’ Bulletin \ 
No. 1502, United States department oi 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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‘or Eating + Drinking - Baking 


these famous yeast products cover every need 


OR health-building purposes there is 

no yeast so convenient, palatable and 
easy-to-take as Yeast Foam Tablets. 
They are a tonic food, made entirely of 
pure whole yeast. Because they do not 
cause fermentation, they are especially 
suitable for children. Sold by druggists 
and recommended for various disorders 
associated with vitamin B deficiency. 











O wonder bread baked at home with 

Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast is so 
completely satisfying! Its full golden 
crown delights the eye; its very fra- 
grance arouses the appetite and its rich, 
full flavor makes one smack the lips 
and ask for more. Don’t yearn for 
truly delicious bread—use Yeast Foam 
and have it! 
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T has a delicious ‘‘toasted” flavor and 

the yeast in Yeast Foam Malted Milk 
makes it much more nourishing and 
digestible than ordinary malted milk. As 
a refreshing drink and nutritious food, 
this doubly good product leaves nothing 
to be desired. Order a bottle from 
your druggist today; if he hasn’t it yet, 
use the coupon below. 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1753 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your circular and a Free 
Sample package of Yeast Foam Tablets. 
PRD yc cdcnscdscwcesicevideessookereses 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 

1753 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me your free book (with 

all recipes and full directions)— The Art 

of Making Bread.” 

Name 


Address new Seen scowes 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1753 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

My druggist hasn't yet stocked your 
Yeast Foam Malted Milk, so I enclose Svc 
for Introductory Bottle, postpaid 


Name 


Address 








ORLD’S 


If you haven’t a copy of ‘‘The Children’s Story Book” we’ll be glad to send one on request—free 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are 
made either red or black—with 
sturdy gray soles—knee to hip 
lengths. 
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—this “US” Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on a pair—get them — strength—and lots of it. From 
into action—see the stuff 4toll separate layers of rubber 
that’s in them—and you'll and fabric go into every pair! 
understand why we say this Yet all these separate layers of 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is _ fabric and rubber are moulded 
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a brute for wear! into a single tough, flexible, 
Look at that thick, ov er-size Wear-resisting and waterproof 
sole — made , texture. 


When you get “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots or overshoes 
you'll find they’ve got long 
wear built all through them! 
And they are as flexible and 
as comfortable as you could The “U.S.” 
wish. Blue Ribbon Walrus 


The Ts. Blue Ribbon A nall-rubber arctic that 






from a_ single 
piece of tough- 
est rubber. 







, Rubber so live and 


elastic it will stretch 






A 4 ‘ “ : __ ; TE snare’ right on over your 
five times its length! line is the result of 75 years Abia “dagctynne 4 son 
That’s what vou €XPetience in making water- face washes clean like a 
“ia / rec we Prices = on } t. Red ith gray sole, 
get in the uppers. og age — pair is | ote 7 Black # 
Fwetimesitelnghs %t vestets cracking and break- OS™ OY Manes workmen 9 buckles 





and shows it! Buy a pair. It 
will pay you. 
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do. Itresists cracking 
and breaking —stays 
flexible and water- 
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Major George Landers 
A FARMER BAND 


UST a few years ago a large group of 

dirt farmers of Page county, Iowa, ap- 
proached Major George W. Landers of 

Clarinda on the subject of organizing a 
and. The Major, from his long experi- 
ence with bands and their expense of main- 
nance, felt inclined to laugh at the men 
nd boys but still he agreed to meet with 
them a night the following week in the 
little red school house. 
The Major was astounded when he 
lled the appointment to find the whole 
juota there. He explained the situation 
) the boys, almost exaggerating the costs 
so that they would grasp the full meaning 
the great undertaking. This time, it 
is the surprise on the Major for each 
llow out with his check book and wrote 
the desired amount, giving him full 
ithority to go ahead and furnish instru- 
ents, music, ete. 
Those dirt farmers, everyone of them, 
came to rehearsals thru rain, sleet, snow 
r mud and even now continue to do so. 
fellows meant business for in no 
time Page county’s dirt farmer band was 

ying for the county fair, the state fair 
nd giving evening concerts. Talk about 

rm bands—who could ask for a better 
one than these farmers have turned 

It 

Major Landers has always said a man 
ith a band instrument under his arm 
eldom gets into mischief. A visit from 

Major in a community is a sure fire 
gn of a band springing up, for he simply 
idiates music on every side and he has 
orked wonders in Iowa for the organizing 
farm bands. He has several that do 

full credit for his toiling with them. 

\ word as to how the Major figures in 
he world of music. He is known thruout 
the country as the father of the Band Law 
hich is the levy of a two-mill tax for the 
irpose of maintaining a community band. 

e law has been passed in a number of 
states and undoubtedly will be passed in 

re when the public comes to under- 


These 
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stand the wisdom of it. The Major just 
recently returned from Texas where he 
directed and judged a band tournament 
in which seventy-five bands played, forty- 
nine of which were contesting for the 
grand prizes. He had the thrill of his life 
in directing the massed bands. 

Have you another Major Landers in 
your community? If so, give him the 
reins over a band of musically inclined 
dirt farmers and watch the results of such 

a banding together. It’s a band of iron, 
especially for young folks, to bring them 
in closer acquaintance and fellowship. 
There’s nothing like it!—L. B. L., Il. 


SPREADING LIMESTONE QUICKLY 


With farmers all over the country 
using ground limestone in ever increasing 
quantities, methods of getting it on the soil 
with the least effort are of importance. 
In southern Illinois a farmer and his two 
sons operate a farm of approximately 
800 acres. They have already limed the 
whole farm and are starting in on the sec- 
ond dose. Their method of application 
has many favorable points. 

With 40-acre fields, they do not try to 
haul the limestone in piles along the field. 
They feel that the time saved by dumping 
the lime in the nearest corner of the field 
without extra hauling and with a minimum 
of time taken in osha up the piles 
saves the most effort. 

The lime is hauled at any slack time and 
dumped in the most accessible corner all in 
one large pile. When they find time to sow 
the limestone, their method of operation is 
as follows: 

The limestone is spread on unplowed 
ground to get away from the horsepower 
required to spread on plowed ground. 
One man stays at the pile and loads the 
wagons of which there are two. One man 
drives and another scoops the limestone 
into the spreader. They take a full load 
always, start spreading at the pile and go 
as far as the load lasts, then come back 
empty. In the meantime, the man at the 
pile has about loaded the other wagon. 
The spreader is a type that hooks to the 
back of the wagon and can be easily 
changed from one wagon to another. 
This farmer finds his plan gives him the 
greatest spread with the least effort.— 


I. J. M,, Ind. 








A PERMANENT WELL TOP 

Our well is a dug well about 40 inches in 
diameter with a two-way pump worked 
by a wind mill. The well top had always 
been of planking, spiked to a 2x6 frame 
about 5 feet square. The frame was held 
against the lift of the mill by driving stakes 
at the four corners and spiking the stakes 
to the frame. But the planking always 
sprung more or less under the pull of the 
mill, which caused the joint in the under- 
ground pipe to the barn to loosen, wear 
the threndle and make repairs a bad job. 
When the top became old and partly de- 
cayed, it resisted the mill lift still less 
and was a bad mess generally. We de- 
cided to get rid of the trouble once and for 
all by making the top of concrete. 

First the old top was cleared away. To 
do this the pump was held up by a tackle 


The Page county farmers’ band 
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in the mill tower. With the old top re- 
moved, a narrow trench was dug down 
about a foot all ardund the curb. This 
was to head off any mice or animals that 
might find their way under the slab that 
would form the top 

A form of 2x6 lumber, 5 feet square was 
next placed around the well, with the 
top edge of the frame 08g to the same 
height-as the old one had been. A floor 
of inch boards was next laid over the top 
of the curb, which was level with the bot- 
tom of the large form. To make a man 
hole, a smaller form was made and-placed 
over a hole in the floor. The manhole 
was about 14x18 inches. To form a rab- 
bit or shoulder for the manhole cover to 
rest on, an inch square rim was tacked all 
around the outside, top edge of the man 
hole form 

To make an opening for the pump to 
pass in case it became necessary to 
take up, another form was made by 
be ating up a piece of sheet iron and plac- 
ing it around the ques The top edge 
of this form was also level with the others. 
The large form was now filled with con- 
crete and leveled off. To permit the pump 
to be bolted down, a template of sheet 
iron was made of the pump base, with the 
bolt holes punched in. Using the t mplate 
as a guide, four pieces of pipe large enough 
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to let the base bolts pass thru were set 
in the concrete. The ends of the pipes 
rested on the wood floor, the floor being 
cut away later to permit the nuts and 


washers of the bolts to come 
concrete. The frame around the manhole 
was removed when the concrete had 
This ended all our well top troubles. It is 
just as applicable over the pit around a 
driven well.—G. W., Iowa. 
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LIME ALONE PAYS ON SAND 

Experimental plot yields weighed by 
Purdue University agricultural experiment 
station workers on light colored, droughty, 
leachy, blow sand in Marshall county, 
Indiana, show that two-ton applications of 
lime not only insure stands of alfalfa and 
the other legumes, but the limestone pays 
as well on all other crops 

A two-ton application of lime alone has, 
during the last three years, given average 
acre increases of three and a half bushels of 
corn, two and a half bushels of wheat, two 


bushels of soybeans, and a third of a ton of 
hay, 


mostly soybean hay.—lIl. J. M., Ind. 








COOPERATIVE MISFITS 
MANY mistakes have been made by 


the casual minded in trying to apply 
cooperation in Missouri by the criterion of 


California or Denmark. It is true that 
both of these regions have done much that 
would profit Missouri, yet the conditions 
are so vastly different that any attempts 
to apply the same methods in Missouri 
will meet many failures. 

Missouri is a state which lies close to its 
market. California, on the other hand, 
lies far from its market. The benefits 
which California receives in distributing 
citrus fruits, in dealing with the railroads 
and in finding distant markets would not 
accrue to Missouri farmers, who can deal 
directly with railroads and whose markets 
are so close at hand that a personal visit 
is possible where needed. 

{issouri’s products are, for the most 
part, staple goods which are now marketed 
fairly efficiently. California’s products 
are specialties or perishables, which, under 
the old system, were very inefficiently 
marketed. What good would it do Mis- 
souri to advertise Missouri wheat or Mis- 
souri corn, or Missouri hogs, or Missouri 
oats, or Missouri hay? We couldn’t in- 
crease the consumption of these goods by 
advertising, while California has been able 
to treble and quadruple the consumption 
of a number of her perishable soadintta. 
What good would a brand on Missouri 
hay do? Yet the Sun-Kissed brand is 
known everywhere and is worth much 
money to the California grower as a stand- 
ard of quality. 

California benefited herself by develop- 
ing brands of oranges that could be a 
without inspection. Missouri wheat is 
now sold without inspection. 

The middleman’s profit on English 
walnuts, raisins, lemons and eggs was very 
high and the California growers saved a 
good deal on these commissions. The 
middleman’s profit on staple products is 
very small and Missouri eles cannot 
hope to save a great deal on these com- 
missions. The largest profit is made by 
the local buyer and he seldom makes 
a big income. 

Perishable products under the old pri- 
vate system were very poorly handled, so 
that the spoilage ran high. Under the 
cooperative system better refrigeration 
and better packing and picking were ob- 
tained. Inspectors watched the fruits 
enroute, improving the marketing tre- 
mendously. 

Missouri’s products, in the main, are im- 
perishable and very little, if any benefit 
could be obtained thru the prevention of 
spoilage. 

Missouri farmers are essentially general 
farmers deriving their income from a half 
dozen or more sources, whereas the Cali- 
fornia farmers are specialized farmers. 
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They are highly interested in getting more 
money from one particular commodity, 
whereas Missourians are not greatly inter- 
ested in securing a few cents more here 
and there from any one particular com-< 
modity. For a Missourian to be a cooper- 
ator in the full sense he would need to be- 
long to a half dozen associations, where the 
Californian belongs to only one. 

Then the character of the people in 
California is quite different than in Mis- 
souri. California is populated by retired 
farmers and professional men and mer- 
chants from the Middlewest who aré 
mostly well-to-do and are more prone 
from past business experiences to work 
together than the individualistic Mis- 
sourian. Denmark is just the opposite: 

This little country, which leads the 
world in cooperation, is a country of poor 
peasants. They are much poorer than the 
poorest of Missouri farmers. Their very 
poverty is a whip which drives them to- 
= for self-help and self-preservation. 

‘he average Missouri farm contains 160 
acres. The farmer in Missouri is a rugged 
individual who is very independent, too 
well-to-do to be forced in cooperation and 
too liberty-loving to give up very many of 
what he considers his. private nights. 

Cooperation in Missouri is highly de- 
sirable where it has a chance of success, 
but failures should be shunned as fire. 
Cooperation should be based on those com- 
modities which lend themselves well to 
the system, as eggs, cheese, vegetables, 
strawberries, fruits and the like. Shipping 
associations in livestock and grain are 
succeeding where operated efficiently 
under auspicious conditions. Credit or- 
aoe nage are doing well. But compre- 

ensive cooperation in Missouri's leading 
crops has failed and has little chance of 
success under present conditions. To be 
sure, it would be of untold value if all 
farmers sold all of any one commodity 
under cooperation, but before that is pos- 
sible, a change of heart, an evolution of 
mind, and much education must occur.— 
B. E., Mo. 


PORTABLE LOADING CHUTE 


On most farms it is weathering and not 
use that wears out a loading chute. With 
this in mind, Lee Davis of southeastern 
Iowa made a loading chute that can be 
easily taken down and put up, carried to 
any part of the farm whee it is likely to 
be needed and stand all the rough use it 
will receive. 

There are three main pieces to his hog 
chute; the floor and the two sides. Each 
side is nailed to two posts, one a 2x4 and 
the other a 4x4. 

The floor is 28 inches wide and 7 feet 
long. It is cleated every foot of the length 
on the upper side to give the hogs a foot- 
ing. A 40-inch 2x4 is nailed across the 
under side 12 inches from the lower end. 
Another 2x4 same size is under the upper 
end 8 inches from the edge. The floor 
rests on these two supports which fit in 


A portable loading chute 
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notches in the four posts as shown in th: 
photograph. The floor is 11 inchesabov; 
the ground on the short post and: 2s 
inches on the long post. > 

A notch was sawed in each post in whic) 
the two floor cross-pieces rest: They wer 
sawed into the side of the post and a nar- 
row strip of wood nailed over each, A 
short metal strip fastened with one’ bolt 
to each long post slides into a not¢h in 
the floor cross-piece and holds this ‘part 
of the chute together. A notch 2 meh 
wide and 5 inches deep in the center of 
each long post at the top holds the only 
other fastener. This consists of a heh 
cross-piece 1x5 inches which fits into the 
notch. Strips the same size but shorter 
are nailed to the strip on each side of the 

ts to make it firm and keep the chute 
rom spreading or coming together. 

The chute can be taken down or put 
up in a very few minutes and since the 
three pieces are all flat, they taxe little 
storage room in the machine sved.— 
A. M. W., Iowa. 


TO KEEP WAGON 
STRAIGHT 


It is very difficult to keep wagon boxes 
straight, especially in the fall of the year 
during corn picking time. If the box is 
allowed to spread and bulge, the cleats 
become broken and accurate measuré- 
ment is not given. 

A simple, home-made device to prevent 
an ordinary 36 or 38-inch wagon box from 
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How the chain is attached 


spreading is made from two pieces of 2x4, 
one about 40 inches and the other about 
60 inches in length, and an ordinary 
wagon box chain or rod. 

One end of the shorter 2x4 is placed in 
the crack between the box and the step ov 
the left side of the box. The longer one 
is placed on the right side in a similar man- 
ner. An eye-bolt is put in each just above 
the top box and fastened together at this 
point by a chain or rod which can be con- 
veniently unhooked when it is necessary. 
The longer 2x4 extends up along the out- 
side of the extra sideboards used in corn 
picking. This prevents most of the side 
slapping of the boards and takes up the 
strain when the wagon is loaded. The 
sideboards may be bolted to the upper end 
of the longer piece but this is not neces- 
sary. ; 

This brace may be taken off of the 
wagon very easily and put away with the 
sideboards until the next season.— 
C. H. C., Iowa. 


“Lice, Mange and Ticks of Horses and 
Methods of Control and Eradication.” 
This is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1493-F, dis- 
tributed by the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





“Ram Selection and Ewe Culling” is « 
new bulletin prepared by L. A. Kauffman 
at the Ohio agricultural college, Columbus, 
Ohio, If you are interested, ask the college 
for a copy, 


























One of the outstanding devel- 
opments by Firestone Research 
Engineers is the process of 
dipping the cords in a rubber 
solution which impregnates 
and insulates every fiber of 
every cord with rubber. This 
adds strength to the cords and 
reduces to 2 minimum inter- 
nal friction and heat so de- 
structive to tire life. 


The Gum-Dipping of the 
cords made it possible for 
Firestone to develop the 
Full-Size Balloon Tire which 
gives car Owners not only 
comfort and safety but a 
definite dollars-and-cents 
saving in increased mileage. 
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7 Gal 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Section of Firestone 
Gum- Dipping Units 
with one tower cut 
away to show interior 


In the battle of tires on race 
tracks—in the day-in and 
day-out service of the largest 
truck, bus and taxicab fleets— 
on the cars of hundreds of 
thousands of motorists every- 
where—Gum-Dipping has 
demonstrated its supremacy in 
greater economy, safety and 
comfort. 


Do not deny yourself these 
advantages. Equip with 
Firestone Full-Size Gum- 
Dipped Balloons. They are 
built as only Firestone can 
build them, and will per- 
form as only Gum-Dipped 
Tires can perform. See the 
nearest Firestone Dealer. 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... sHewuSiiwiled, 












THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
HEN the winter winds are howling and 
snow covers the ground, there is going 

to be a mighty thrill for farm folks who 
reach up into the atmosphere and pick 
entertainment, education, etc., right off 
the chimney tops, as it were. The uniniti- 
ated cannot comprehend just how much 
wonderful entertainment is available to the 
owner of a receiving set, nor to what ends 
large organizations thruout the country 
are going to make radio even more valu- 
able. Distance has been wiped out. Time 
has been erased and the lonliest farmer in 
the remote sections of the country is just 
one second from Broadway with its pipe 
organs, its grand opera, its vaudeville. 
Just as close, also, is Washington and the 
agricultural departments of the govern- 
ment, with their forecasts on the weather 
and the market news. All the principal 
markets are sending quotations of every 
kind, from which any farmer can get just 
the type of information that he desires on 
most any subject, by merely turning the 
dials. 

Thruout the Middlewest, beginning at 
supper time, the early evening concerts 
from the world’s most famous restaurants 
and theaters, by the world’s leading musi- 
cians, can be reproduced in the dining 
room of the farm home, night after night. 
Can you picture anything nicer than a 
warm room, a cozy fire, and Father loung- 
ing back in his arm chair, while the wintry 
winds are blowing outside, listening to the 
sweet strains of ‘When You and I Were 
Young Maggie,” from a station a thou- 
sand miles away? 

And on Sunday morning, when it is too 
stormy to go to church, just tune in on 
any one of a dozen leading churches. Hear 
the magnificent choirs and the pipe organs. 
Enjoy a sermon from a leading pulpit of 
the country right in the comfort of your 
favorite arm chair. When illness or age 
prevents some member of the family at- 
tending regular services, even in nice 
weather, as so often happens, picture the 
joy that such an opportunity brings. 

Sunday evening again, regular church 
services if you wish, or programs of special 
chureh music with all your favorite, old- 
fashioned hymns. Certainly radio puts 
the farm on a par with the largest city from 
the standpoint of entertainment and in- 
formation, and will bring increasing joy 
and happiness to us all.—R. L. 


SOME BATTERY QUESTIONS 


About every month I need a new “B” 
battery. It seems as if that is too often. 
How do you connect this set to the battery 
of a light plant? Can I charge a storage 
‘‘B” battery of 48-volt or two of them with 
a 32-volt light plant? How long should 
two 45-volt ‘‘B” batteries last in a 5-tube 
set?—B. A., N. Dak. 

Without first examining the set, it is 
nearly impossible to say just why you 
should require such frequent tae I of 
the ‘‘B” battery. The battery is not short- 
circuited, and, if your signals come in all 
right, it is not even partially short. Be 
sure that you are getting fresh batteries 








Let our radio experts help you with 
your problems. We want you to en- 
joy the good programs that are com- 
ing this winter. There will be no 
charge for this help. Just give as 


many details as possible.—Editor. 
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when you get new ones. Use a “C” bat- 
tery. Get a large-size, 45-volt unit. Your 
five tubes will quickly run down a small 
battery. Keep the battery out of the sun. 

You can use three of the cells of your 
lighting plant for the “‘A’’ battery, provid- 
ing the whole thing consists of sixteen 
cells. If it is the type that has eight cells, 
use only two and do not turn your rheo- 
stats up so far. The battery cannot be 
used while it is being charg After you 

et the “A” battery leads extended and 

ooked on to the house batteries, turn 
out the tubes and try for a spark when 
you take off the wire to the minus side of 
the “B” battery. If you get a spark, put 
a .0005 fixed condenser in the ground lead 
of your set. 

You cannot charge a 48-volt “B” bat- 
tery from the house equipment without 
considerable additional apparatus. I do 
not advise it. 

If you operate your set an average of 
two hours per day, a large-size, 45-volt 
“B” battery should last you eight months, 


WOULD IMPROVE HIS SET 

I purchased a three-tube receiver (oper- 
ated on a storage battery) in the fall of 
1924. It gave good results as I eould get 
forty or fifty stations. Now it is different 
as WOAW, a distance of 180 miles, isthe 
only station I can get loud and plain. I 
use a Joud speaker and no head phones. I 
have my ground wire connected to a water 
pipe. What can I do at small cost to im- 
prove this set? Would you advise getting 
a larger set?—N. R., Nebr. 

There is no apparent reason why your 
receiver should fail to bring in the sta- 
tions as it used to. Is your “B” battery 
all right? If you have not renewed it 
within the past five months, do so. That 
seems the most likely solution of your 
problem. If, however, your “B” battery 
is O. K., look over your aerial and ground 
connections. Are they all soldered? If not, 
loosen them and carefully scrape the wire 
ends until they are bright and shiny. 
Then wrap them tightly together and, if 
convenient, solder them. 

Your model is a serviceable set. The 
addition of a “C” battery will improve the 
quality of reception and will not be ex- 
pensive. Beyond that I hesitate to advise 
you. A more expensive set will doubtless 
give better results. It is simply a matter 
of what it is worth to you. 


ELECTRICITY FROM A CREEK 


It was ten thirty a. m. when I stopped 
my car in front of the Lowel Young farm- 
stead in Lawrence county, Missouri. As 
I climbed out, I noticed lights burning on 
the front porch of the house. Glancing 
toward the barn, I saw a row of lights 
burning there and another on top of the 
silo was shining brightly. ‘‘Must be try- 
ing out a new farm fighting plant,” I 
thought. 

When I located Young, he was working 
in the cowbarn. I noticed the milking 
machine and the big electric motor in 
the corner as I shook hands with him. I 
wondered where the power for these lights 
and this motor came from, for I knew he 
was miles from the city and not near any 
power line. 

“We never bother to turn them off,”’ he 
said, noticing my questioning glanceat 
the lights that were still burning. 

“But doesn’t it take a lot of current?” 

“Sure, but the water wheel at the creek 
is going night and day so there’s current 
going to waste, anyhow. Want to see it?” 

As we crossed the field back of the barn 
on our way toward the little creek that I 
could see winding across his farm, Young 
told me how he had experimented with 
such a farm hydro-electric plant for several 
years, finally to work out the present sys- 
tem which has given perfect service for 
four years. The entire cost for the equip- 
— and dam was $375 not counting his 
work. 

At the creek we found a little room built 
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on ep of a conerete dam which had 
backed the- creek into a little pond. | 
could hear the smooth purring of machin- 
ery before Young opened the door. When 
we went inside, he explained it to me. 
An old turbine water wheel, 25-horse 
power, had been purchased at small cost 
and installed in the concrete spillway. 
He had rigged up a set of gears at the top 
of the spindle to turn the generator. Ti 
—, of er roe into the turbine 

gaug y a valve operated from 
above by a lever. When using the motors 
in grinding feed at’ the barn or when con- 
siderable power was needed, the turbine 
was operated at full capacity by opening 
wide the water gate. At ordinary times it 
was used about half open. 

Every second day Young fills up a few 
oil cups. Twice a year he buys a new belt. 
That is all the upkeep has been, a maxi- 
mum of $25 a year for oil and belts. At 
this small cost he has operated 4 motors, 
34, 114, 2 and 3% horsepower respectively, 
has more than 100 lamps in use, including 
lights in the barns, hen houses, silo and in 
his own home as well as in that of his 
father-in-law, T. B. Montgomery, who 
lives across the road. 

“There are thousands of opportunities 
on farms in the United States to get water 
power for generating electricity from a 
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When electricity comes in, drudgery goes out 


spring or creek on the farm,”’ said Young 
“And it requires no expert to install an 
outfit like mine. The main thing is to 
have a stream near the buildings, for it is 
expensive to carry the current very far. 
My plant is less than half a mile from the 
house. 

“Time will come when all our small 
streams will be working for us. There’s 
enough power going to waste in the 
streams of the United States to furnish 
every bit of power used in this country 
Water may be used over and over again, 
just so long as it has enough fall to get in 
its work.” —C. F., Mo. 


FOR ORGANIZERS 

Rural Community Organizations, a 
handbook put out by the University of 
Wisconsin, outlining steps in the organi- 
zation of community clubs and suggesting 
ways of carrying out programs for develop- 
ing the social side of farm life. This hand- 
book contains 92 pages of real help for the 
community interested in organizing or 
reorganizing for better social conditions 
A few of the topics covered include com- 
munity music, drama, debate, and sug- 
gestions for entertaining on holidays, at 
picnics and parties. Also goes into the 
subject of athletics, health and the general 
wallets of the community. 

This book is free of charge to those liv- 
ing in the state of Wisconsin, but a charge 
of 15 cents is made for requests coming 
from other states. Address Bulletin 
Room, college of agriculture, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 


“Farm Butchering and Curing of Pork.” 
Wisconsin Cireular No. 139, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Why their beeves topped the minihat.- 


S 





31 short-horn baby beeves, averaging 706 
pounds, wererecently shipped by 3 farmers 
of Cole County, Missouri. The beeves 
topped the market at the National Stock- 
yards, Chicago. These farmers have used 
only the best pure-bred bulls for years. In 
that way they have developed good, uniform 
beef type stock that tops the market every year. 
































- Scrub bulls are low profit makers 


| | How this points to Mobiloil economy 


Pure-bred cattle cost more than scrub cattle. 
But they return bigger profits. Mobiloil re- 
sembles pure-breds. Its extra cost is returned 
many times, in a year’s running. It is the 
cheapest oil you can use. 





Mobiloil users frequently note these two 
immediate savings: (1) a marked reduction 
in oil consumption; (2) reduced carbon troubles 
and expenses. And still other savings follow: 
Less wear on moving parts; less time lost during 
repairs; fewer repair bills. 





It takes pure-bred bulls to produce 
| market-topping beeves. 


Kinds of saws and grades of Mobiloil 


Make the 
CHART 
your guide 







A cross cut saw does one job, but you need a 
rip saw for other kinds of work. In your farm 
engines, you need different grades of Mobiloil 
for different jobs. Your car needs one grade of 
Mobiloil, your tractor another; possibly entirely 
different grades for your truck, stationary and 










HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger farm-lighting engines. 


cars are specified below. 


. | The Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s tells you, 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated with scientific accuracy, just Ww hat grades to use. 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means This Ch 
(ae ‘toi is Chart has the approval of 609 makers of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
automobiles and other automotive equipment. 
Tf your car is not listed here, see the complete Thie dealer has Mobiloil in 2 





Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 





new farm packages—the handy 
5-gallon Tipper Box, and the new 
10-gallon steel drum with a new 























































1926 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 type faucet. Ask to see them. 
NAMES OF ou’'ll find they give you new 
PASSENGER 3 ee LPS eR 8 sate ore oe: : 

— Sisieisl#ilsl#is convenience in handling oil. 
EISJE]S1E}8]6);8 r 
AIFIZISFEIZIEIZIE Vacuum Oil Company, Head- 

5 : 7 n quarters: 61 Broadway, New 
uick. .| A jAre}| A jAre.t A jArc.| A [Are 3 ivisi ices: Chics 
Cadillac ] A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A jArc.) A Sah cg haem or 
Chandler . | A JArc.| A |Arc.] A‘jArc.| A jArc ansas Uity, /viinneapolis, 
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Chrysler 4 . A jArc.] A jArc.J.. .|. . as 
Chrysler 6. A{;AILAJAIAIA Da 
Dodge Brothers..| A |Arc.} A jArc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc 
See Pe A |/Arc.| A jArc.| A jArc] A Are 
Ee ee EI; ELT E;EiI E;|E;JE;E 
Franklin. ..... BB/| BB/ BB; BB} BB! BB| BB! BB 
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Hupmobile A |Arc4 A ‘Are.| A jAre.! A Arc 
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“JAUNDICED” ALFALFA 


HY does alfalfa have the “jaundice?” 
What conditions cause the plants to 
become yellow and chocolate colored? 
Every farmer who grows alfalfa, occasion- 
ally has a patch or in many cases a whole 
field that shows this yellowing and he is at 
a loss to know how to handle it. Too 
many times it is allowed to stand which is 
the worst thing that can be done with it. 
There is much evidence that this is a 
disease that attacks the plants. Plants 
of high vitality resist it and this gives a 
line on how best to handle “yellowing” 
when it does appear in the alfalfa field. 

A two-day alfalfa tour in Kosciuscko 
county, Indiana, when several alfalfa 
fields were visited and studied, brought 
out the fact that this yellowing or jaundice 
is prevalent in alfalfa plants of low vitality. 
Fields on this alfalfa tour showed that 
certain practices produce low vitality 
alfalfa plants and hence are to be avoided. 

On Roy Stoneburner’s farm two fields 
of alfalfa adjoined each other, one of 15 
acres, the other of 18 acres. It so hap- 
pened that Stoneburner had a cornfield 
beyond the 15-acre alfalfa field. On the 
27th of May he cut four swaths thru the 
alfalfa field so he could get to this corn- 
field. On June 10thg he cut the rest of the 
15-acre field. On July 3d he cut the 18- 
acre field. On the tour which took place 
on the 10th and 11th of August. the lane 
showed very decided ‘“‘yellowixg,”’ these 
plants having made very little growth since 
cutting. The field cut the tenth of June 
showed occasional yellow spots and 
patches while the field cut July 3rd had 
come on and made fully as good if not a 
little better growth than either of the 
others. Early cutting had weakened the 
vitality of the plants, making the foliage 
more teed: 2 to the disease. 

On the Henry Guy farm in the same 
county, three adjoining alfalfa fields were 
seen. One was seven years old, one was 
five years old and another was sowed last 
year. All were cut at the same time. 
The old stands did not show the yellowing 
while the stand sowed last year was a very 

ronounced yellow. The young plants 

ad not established their roots in the sub- 
soil where they could tap a reservoir of 
plant foods hitherto unused. 

In Pulaski county, George Rinebarger 
wished to fence off a part of his 15-acre 
alfalfa field so he could turn in his shotes. 
In June he cut around the piece he wanted 
to enclose. Later these plants turned 
very yellow while the remainder of the 
field, cut later but also put out last year, 
kept its dark green color. 

On my own farm, also in Pulaski county, 
I cut over two pieces of alfalfa, both 
sowed last year, but one of them sowed 
in April and the other in July. The 
July sowing was cut the 22nd of June 
while the April showing, which had been 
pastured with hogs until the 14th of May, 
was not cut until the 10th of July. The 
last piece never did show a sign of yellow- 
ing while the first one was nearly ruined. 


There is another slant on this, however. 
The July sowing was on an old pasture 
field and since I needed the money else- 
where just at that time, I sowed this with 
no fertilizer treatment except lime. But 
it develops now that. this particular small 
field needs phosphate badly and some 
potash. In other words, this and many 
other fields show that where the vitality 
of the alfalfa plants has been lowered by a 
short supply of plant food, they are much 
more susceptible to the yellowing. 

When your field shows considerable 
jaundice, what is the best thing to do with 
it? Every man who has had any experi- 
ence with this has found that just so long 
as the yellowed foliage is allowed to stay 
on the plant, just so long will the disease 
sap the vitality of the plant and destroy 
every green shoot that is put out. If the 
owner does not give it attention, this 
yellowing goes on lowering the vitality of 
the already weakened plants. 

Remembering that plants of weakened 
vitality are more susceptible than strong, 
healthy plants, points the way in treat- 
ment. The plants are low in vitality 
either from too early-cutting, not being 
well established, or from plant food de- 
ficiencies such as lime, phosphate, or 
potash. The first thing to do when this 
yellowing is noticed is to turn in and 
slash off the top growth as close to the 
= as possible. Then correct the con- 
dition that caused the yellowing. 

If the ground was not limed, lime and 
get it incorporated into the soil with a 
spader disc, rotary hoe, or spring tooth 
harrow. If no fertilizer was put on, im- 
mediately after clipping put on a fittin 
tool, preferably one of the three ieantlined 
above, then go on with a dise drill making 
an application of the plant foods needed. 
Usually the growth that comes out after 
clipping is healthy and green. 

County agent Parker of Kosciuscko 
county has given much study to the vari- 
ous diseases of alfalfa. He believes that 
the leaf hoppers have some relation to the 
ravages of the yellowing, at least they help 
to spread the disease.—I. J. M., Ind. 


VENTILATORS FOR CORN CRIBS 


The ventilator in the corn crib is often 
the means of saving the crop. In the 
large, modern crib on the George Pashby 
farm in Black Hawk county, Iowa, there 
is an efficient, built in, permanent venti- 
lator. The crib is of the double type, nine 
or ten feet wide. In the center of each side 
is built an “‘A”’ shaped ventilator, two feet 
wide at the bottom and about eight feet in 
height. It reaches to the ends of the crib 
and thus allows a circulation of air not 
only thru this shaft but also up thru the 
corn to the top. In large cribs such a ven- 
tilator is almost a necessity in any season. 

Much simpler, inexpensive and less 
permanent devices are often installed 
when the corn is not fully matured or the 
season is not favorable for drying. On 
the Friedlye farm the corn is dried out by 
méans of suspending six-inch tile on wires 


Ventilation is necessary in all types of cribs 
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fastened to the ends of the crib. For real 
damp corn these tile are placed thru the 
crib every two or three feet. Where tile 
are not available, the same results may be 
secured by placing “V” shaped troughs 
thru the corn from side to side. 

Last year the ‘‘A”’ shaped type of ven- 
tilator, built.on the floor of the erib and 
extending from end to end, was in evidence 
on several farms of this section. Where old 
boards were not at hand, oftentimes 
woven wire was used. Such devices are 
not expensive, they are easily and quickly 
built and are easily removed. In cribs that 
are seven feet wide or less, there is not 
much danger of spoiled or moldy corn 
under favorable conditions. 

In cribs that are eight feet wide or 
wider, ventilators are very frequently 
necessary, in fact, in the wider type of crib 
A ge ventilators are very frequently 

uilt in. Here they are necessary and 
allow the building of wider, larger cribs 
with just as good results as with the nar- 
rower type.—A. A. Burger, Iowa. 


PLOWS WITH EIGHT HORSES 


Jesse Moore of Schuyler county, Illinois, 
farms 260 acres with the assistance of one 
hired man. He says the thing that makes 
this possible is the fact that he has adopted 
a plan of using a larger number of horses 
in his teams. 

During the season when field work is 
most urgent, his time is largely occupied 
with the business of handling his horses, 
every one of which is purebred. This 
leaves but little of his time available for 
work away from the barn. Such being the 
case, it is necessary for the hired man to do 
quite a large proportion of the field work. 

To meet this situation Moore tried out 
a plan of using a three-bottom, 14-inch 
gang plow. Eight of his brood mares of 

raft breeding pulled this plow without 
the least difficulty. He found it compara- 
tively easy for this outfit to plow 100 acres 
and get it ready for the planting of a crop. 
Sometimes, when the soil is in a condition 
to be stirred easily, only six horses are used 
on the big plow. 

After the plowing is done six or eight 
mares are hitched to a wide tandem disc. 
This outfit makes short work of pulveriz- 
ing the ground. 

The plan of hitching which Moore uses 
places four of the mares abreast at the 
evener next the plow or dise. The other 
four are placed directly in front of these. 
In case there are six horses in the team, 
two are placed in the lead. 

No especial difficulties are encountered 
in following this method. The mares are 
worked right up to foaling time. Under 
this system the mares seem to be main- 
tained in better physical condition because 
of the exercise they secure in working.— 
H. E..M., Ind. 





The preliminary classification for the 
International Livestock Exposition to be 
held in Chicago November 27 to Decem- 
ber 4, is ready for distribution. 
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Paramount Picture on Tonight! i i ee 

). ; The Ancient Highway 
J Supper’s over, the day’s work is done, and just ahead is 

t a pleasant evening. A postman left the picture theatre FLORENCE 

: program and there’s a Paramount Picture on tonight. VIDOR 


who appears in 


That settled it. 


You Mone: en 
The relaxation and the change that come with good See 


entertainment are worth more to any family than twice 
the time spent any other way—including sleep! 





NOAH BEERY 


who appears in 


Padlocked 
The Enchanted Hill 
The Vanishing American 
The Thundering Herd 


Out to the car, then down the road to the theatre that 
has the good judgment to show Paramount Pictures and 
the good sense to send out the news with programs. 





Pictures like “The Covered Wagon,” “Behind the = [| when you come out of the Theatre 


99 46 99 66 9 ask the manager when he is going 
Front, The Pony Express ) The Runaway, to show these and other Paramount 


*‘Desert Gold” have proved the quality of Paramount Pictures. 
Pictures to farm people, over and over again. 


veaoe, & ER HL MARK 
as a 








That’s why the program that says “‘a Paramount 
Picture”? means we’re going and why the theatre is 
filled with folks from miles around. 














Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 





a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town/ 
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KELLY HUNTS FERTILITY VEINS 


ERE KELLY, a tenant farmer of 

Wabash county, Indiana, made some 
money for both himself and the owner of 
the farm during 1922 and 1923 as well as 
the following years. Kelly is a tenant 
operating under the livestock partnership, 
fifty-fifty plan. He runs 160 acres. In 
1922 the landlord’s share netted him $15 
an acre after the partnership expenses 
were deducted. Taxes had to come out of 
the $15. In 1923 the landlord received 
$13 an acre for his share after the partner- 
ship expenses were paid—a little less 
because there were some expenses of an 
extraordinary nature such as vaccination 
of shotes and rent of pasture away from 
the home farm. 

Kelly is a man of twenty-six years. He 
has three children but they are all too 
young to help much except that they make 
him more alert to take toll of the fleeting 
dollar, justasafamily makesany man alert. 

Kelly is one of those methodical fellows 
who seldom hustles, but keeps everlasting- 
ly going, keeping his eyes open to every 
opportunity to make money out of his 
farm business. His operations add punch 
to the statement that good livestock pays 
and that it pays well to give good live- 
stock good care. Every animal on the 
farm is a high grade, even the horses. 

Here is what. I found on his farm the 
fourteenth of May. Wheat more than 
knee high, in fact the best wheat that I 
had seen in some 500 odd milesof flivver- 
ing. This was planted on soil that grew 
38 bushels of wheat last year. On the wheat 
now growing, Kelly used an 0-16-4 ferti- 
lizer and it was obvious that this wasshow- 
ing its hand. In this wheat, timothy was 
seeded when the wheat. was sown last fall 
then last winter in February clover see 
was broadcasted on honeycombed soil. 
Kelly keeps about two-fifths of the farm 
in grass, seeding usually a mixture of 
clover and timothy. 

He pointed out to me a clover sod field 
that will be put into corn this year. By 
way of explaining their crop plans, he 
said: “‘I’ll bet there has been 150 bushels of 
corn fed in here for every acre there is in 
the field. 

Last spring was backward in Indiana 
and pasture was late about starting with 
the result that Kelly’s pigs from 25 high 
grade, duroc-jersey sows had not grown as 
usual. “It takes clover to put the velvet 
into the hog business,”’ he asserted know- 
ingly. 

‘You see those pigs over there?” Kelly 
pointed to some red streaks threading in 
and out among the big clover plants. I 
nodded altho all I could see was their 
backs. He went on, ‘‘You will notice 
that there are some runts there. That is 
just what you get from keeping them too 
tes around a permanent hog house and 
hog lots.”’ 

Kelly is on a good farm, all the fields 
are fenced hog tight and the buildings are 
especially convenient. I could not men- 
tion this without automatically saying 
that Kelly has an unusual landlord. 
Apparently this owner knows what many 
another landlord has yet to find out, that 
he eannot get satisfactory returns from 
his farm unless he makes it poss.ble for his 
tenant to make money also. 

Cooperating, just as every landlord 
and tenant should, they put up a hog 
house which embodies many labor saving 
features. It has a concrete floor with 
pens on each side of an alley running thru 
the center. Then, too, outside the house 
are pens for the sows and pigs that are 
opened at the approach of warm weather. 
The alley is arranged so early pigs can get 
out into it and satisfy their appetites at a 
self-feeder. 

Every man versed in hog production 
knows that there is just one better thing 
on which to feed hogs than concrete and 
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that is clover or alfalfa. The partitions 
on the inside of this hog house are remov- 
able so in the early winter when it is im- 
possible to hog down corn and little pas- 
ture is available, this entire floor space is 
cleared and used as a feeding floor. 

“We don’t feed very much tankage or 
any other high protein feed,’ said my 
guide. ‘We buy nothing that we can 
raise. Of course, we can’t raise tankage, 
but we can raise clover and the pigs do a 
pretty good job of making pork out of 
good clover and corn. 

When I was there, Kelly had just got 
his pigs weaned and he had his sows up 
feeding them liberally just before breeding 
season. He believes this increases the 
size of litter. 

Kelly seems to be an adept at making 
brains and common sense take the place 
of expensive equipment. He does prac- 
tically all the work himself on this 160 
acres so he must take advantage of every 
labor shortcut. Last year he had 78 
acres of corn that. averaged better than 
eighty bushels per aere. Not so bad, eh? 
There wasn’t enough crib room so they 
made rail pen corn cribs. 

Here is a labor saving tip to the hog 
man who grows clover and turns it under 
for corn. Kelly. knows where the shotes 
will be fed the next spring so he makes rail 
corn pens at various points in the clover 
field. The corn is shoveled directly into 
the railpens from the field. 

When I was there, I noticed in the clover 
field two shelters, just cheap things made 
by driving posts into the ground, putting 
a framework of poles and boards across 
the top of these and cornstalks over all. 
Close to this was the water tank on run- 
ners, and the crib of corn. By placing the 
shelters at different places in the field, the 
automatic distribution of fertility over 
the field is equalized. 

With Johnson county white dent corn, 
Kelly was second high man in thé Indiana 
five-acre corn contest in 1923, sectiring an 
official yield of 115.92 bushels to the acre 
on five acres. This was a clover sod turned 
down with 300 pounds of 20 percent acid 
phosphate put on besides. here was a 
loamy area in the field that usually pro- 
duced the best corn. Last year Kelly nar- 
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Vere Kelly and his corn 


been built since Kelly became the tenant 
Kelly uses a tractor to do much of the 
breaking and for the other odd jobs. On 
this farm is exemplified the essential con- 
ditions which must prevail before partner- 
ship farming can be mutually profitable. 
There must be a good farm, a sympathetic 
landlord and a forward looking, conscien- 
tious, honest tenant.—I. J. M., Ind. 


RYE ROBS SOIL WATER 
Any green manure crop, whether rye, 
sweet clover or weeds, draws heavily on 
soil inoisture. It is quite necessary then, 
to watch the weather during the spring 
wher such a crop is growing. If the season 
is below normal in rainfall, the rye may 
use up so much water that the corn crop 
will have a hard time getting enough and 
may fire during a short period of drought. 
A ton of dry matter in the green manure 
crop may represent an amount of water 

equal to the entire rainfall of June. 
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This is the hoghouse Kelly uses 


rowed his planter, putting the rows closer 
together with four kernels in each hill. 
It was a wet season and the corn here 
suckered badly. In October when the 
official weights were taken, five acres of 
clay soil near the house was the best part 
of the field. 

Both tenants and landlords will want 
to know something of the conditions sur- 
rounding the partnership which has kept 
Kelly on this farm five years. All live- 
stock, including the horses, is owned in 
partnership. The tenant is at liberty to 
raise all the poultry he wants to keep. 
The cost of all seeds which are not pro- 
duced on the farm, including clover seed, 
are shared equally. The tenant furnishes 
all machinery and since he has been here, 
the landlord has built a new tool shed, 
20x40. The barn was built after a har- 
vest season fire two years ago, the hog 
house and the implement shed have also 


Pasturing reduces the amount of water 
used by such a crop. Green manure may 
also be disced down or plowed under earlier 
than was originally planned. All green 
manure crops must be first thoroly disced 
into the soil if danger of insufficient mois- 
ture is to be avoided. Discing also helps 
work the crop into the soil so that rapid 
decay will follow and the growing corn 
will receive the most benefit. Sweet 
clover decays more rapidly than rye and 
may cause somewhat less loss of moisture 
after it has been turned under. 

Buying and Feeding Cattle is a valuable 
extension bulletin put out by Iowa state 
college, Ames 


, 








Game tad for 1926-27 may be obtained 
free from the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. Ask 
for farmers’ bulletin 1505. 
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TEXACO MOTOR OIL-CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, - U.S.A. 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The perfect combination 
for getting the most from your engine 


[1] clear, golden TEXACO Motor Oil in the grade recommended by 
our engineers— no carbon, less wear, longer life: 

[2] the zew and better TEXACO Gasoline—no knocking, smoother 
acceleration, power on the hills and more miles per gallon. 
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CARE OF THE FEED MILL 
A FEED mill operated by the tractor is 


often overworked. The horse-power re- 
quirement of the mill is quite high for the 
weight of material contained in its struc- 
ture and for this reason, when purchasing 
a mill, care should be taken to procure a 
substantial one. Some of the points which 
designate a well constructed mill are: 
chilled iron buhrs, ample adjustment and 
spring tension, emergency throw-out 
lever, wood break pin concave, substan- 
tial framing and provision for securing to 
floor or support. 

When setting the mill, care should be 
taken to see that it is either well bolted 
down to the floor or bolted to skids which 
are in turn secured to the floor of a build- 
ing or staked to the ground if erected out- 
side. In its operation, the revolving buhr 
should run concentric with the stationary 
buhr. They should not touch at any point 
on the revolution. In case they do touch 
very likely some foreign matter lays be- 
neath the flange of the stationary buhr. 
It should be removed and examined. If 
allowed to grind together, the chilled 
teeth of the buhrs will be rapidly chipped 
away and since the buhrs cannot be sharp- 
ened or provided with new teeth, they 
will be a total loss. 

The mill should be set comparatively 


low so that the grain may be dumped into 
the hopper from a sack or shoveled therein 
without considerable fatigue. When 


sacked grain is being ground, a platform 

















Don’t forget to use the oil can 


six inches high placed along one side of 
the mill will facilitate charging and elimi- 
nate the necessity of high lifts. 

There is no definitely set speed for the 
operation of feed mills. Their capacity 
will depend upon the speed operated and, 
therefore, where a large tractor is belted 
to a comparatively small mill, it is often 

rrowded to the limit. The minimum 
speed of the average mill should be 400 
r. p. m. and at no time should it be operat- 
ed above 1,000 r. p.m. At these speeds 
of operation some attention shot d be 
paid lubrication and the oil can kept near 
by as a reminder that the mill requires oil 
occasionally. 

Not infrequently a rock or other hard 
substance such as a piece of iron or bolt 
will get into the mill. Unless some pro- 
vision is made for the ejecting of such ob- 
jects, the mill would be demolished in 
short order. The adjustment of most 
mills is by spring tension which will allow 
the separation of the buhrs when hard 
matter comes between them. A new mill 
should be set wide, that is, with over the 
average clearance between the plates. 
Another precaution taken by the mz anu- 
facturers is to provide a wood break pin in 
the concave of the mill.. This pin will be 
broken when a rock or other hard sub- 
stance lodges in the mill. Under no con- 
dition should this pin be replaced by a steel 
pin or bolt. The owner is canceling some 
valuable insurance when he does so. 

Even tho these things have been done 
by the manufacturer, the operator should 
keep his ears and eyes open for foreign 
substance when operating the mill. It is 
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not difficult to detect something wrong 
inside after listening to the mill for a few 
minutes. The coarse grating of a rock or 
piece of iron can be Sistinetly heard the 
moment of its occurence in which event 
the operator should at once throw the 
emergency lever and not wait for the 
natural adjustment of the mill to function. 

Repairs relative to the mill are usually 
confined to replacement of the buhrs 
occasionally as they wear down. A short 
time ago a farmer brought the fragments 
of his buhrs to me as identification for the 

rocurement of a new set. I noticed that 
he had attempted to grind new teeth on 
the stationary buhr. Upon inquiry I 
baeney that he thought he could renew the 
buhr grinding teeth on its surface. 
He raid $5 to a fellow to do the grinding 
and then put the buhr in place. Unfor- 
tunately the buhr crushed and at the same 
time broke the revolving buhr which was 
comparatively new, having just been re- 
placed some time previously. The grind- 
ing of the buhr weakened it to the extent 
that it broke under the pressure of grind- 
ing. Besides the grinding was a poor job 
and would not have produced an efficient 
bubhr. 

It is impractical to grind the buhrs in 
order to renew the grinding surface. As 
mentioned before, these buhrs are chilled, 
cast iron. The surface only is glass hard 
and cannot be touched by a sharp file. 
However, a sixteenth of an inch below this 
surface the metal is very soft just like 
ordinary cast iron. The grinding will 
cut thru the chilled surface producing soft 
iron which does not grind as efficiently or 
wear as well as the former.’ Some manu- 
facturers use what is known as “white 
iron” in the buhrs. Such buhrs are hard 
clear thru but they are more brittle and 
will break easier on shock than the regular 
chilled buhrs.—C, C. H., Ill. 


FALL PLOWING SWEET CLOVER 


As yet no successful way of killing all 
of the biennial sweet clover plants in a 
field by plowing in the fall of the first year 
of growth has been found. The Iowa, ex- 
periment station has searched diligently 
among sweet clover growers of long 
standing and the U. S. department of 
agriculture has conducted rather extensive 
tests at Redfield, South Dakota, but to 
no avail. 

While no scheme of treating the clover, 
plowing, or other treatment of the soil, is 
entirely successful in killing all of the 
plants, when plowing is done in the fall, 
many who are growing sweet clover with 
all of their small grain for hay and soil 
improvement, fall plow part or all of the 
sweet clover acreage in the fall of the first 
year of growth. 

In. sections where corn is regularly 
listed the sweet clover is plowed late in 
the fall and the plants which are not killed 
are eradicated with comparative ease by 
the regular process of cultivation. Moving 
more soil and cultivating deeper in listed 
eorn makes this possible. I talked with 
scores of farmers in the Missouri river 
bottom of western Iowa last fall who regu- 
larly follow that practice. The following 
quotation from W. J. Benson, an extensive 
farmer of Monona county, Iowa, is typical. 
“‘We take a hay crop off in September, 
then fall plow and list the corn in the 
— The second year growth of sweet 

over can be killed easily in cultivating 
the listed corn. Scattering plants are not 
killed but we pay no attention to those.” 

Since listing is practiced on but a small 
percentage of cornbelt farms, other ways 
of treatment are desirable. 

Plowing deeply and being sure to cut 
off all plants and turning everything com- 
pletely under is probably the most effec- 
tive treatment. Some growers extend the 
rear point of the cutting edge of the lay 
out a couple of inches further by having 
a piece of steel welded onto the Be 80 as 
to be sure to cut all plants on the outside 
of the furrow. 
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Clean-cut, shallow plowing on the 
theory that the plants will have less root 
growth to support them the following 
srg has been eoeemene by some farmers 

ut the deep plowing seems to be in more 
general favor. 

When the sweet clover and the oats 
nurse crop are cut close to the ground for 
hay, the sweet clover plants are weakened 
and make less growth following than when 
cut high and no doubt are killed more 
easily by fall plowing. The same end is 
gained by close clipping a few weeks after 
oats harvest. This is expensive, however, 
in that the more growth the sweet clover 
makes the more valuable it is to the farm 

Beginning to pasture the sweet clover 
heavily soon after harvest and continuing 
until late in the fall weakens the plants 
so that they may be killed more easily 
by fall plowing according to many growers. 
Judging from our experience with other 
crops this is, no doubt, correct. 

While distribution of labor demands a 
certain amount of fall plowing it should 
be borne in mind that the growth which 
the sweet clover makes in the spring of its 
second year of growth, before spring plow- 
ing, is valuable and this practice when 
feasible will increase the nitrogen and 
organic matter content of the soil more 
rapidly than plowing in the fall.—F. 8. W 
Towa. 


OIL BARREL SUPPORT 


By having a suitable frame for it, the 
a oil shipping barrel may be used 
as a tank for gasoline, kerosene or lubricat- 


ing oil. Drain cocks may be purchased 
to fit the openings in the top of the barrel 








This saves heavy lifting 


and by laying it down on its side, nearly 
all of the contents will drain out without 
tilting. 

A. J. Alsup, Greene county, Missouri, 
farmer, uses such a barrel for his kerosene 
tank which is filled once a month by a 
passing oil truck. He made a frame of 
2x4’s bolted together saw-horse fashion 
with 1x6’s holding them in place. This 
makes a simple, strong support for the 
barrel, may be moved to the field where 
the tractor is being used, to the silo at en- 
siling time and there is no danger of the 
barrel being rolled off by a child or stray 
stock as often happens when the tank 
rests on a flat surface.—C. F., Mo. 





PASTURING ALFALFA 


Heavy late fall pasturing of alfalfa with 
hogs is not advisable according to the 
experience of F. J. Hanley, of Illinois 
Last spring he‘was compelled to plow up 
fifteen acres of alfalfa which had made a 
good crop of hay and provided pasture for 
several years. He ran 110 head of hogs 
on it as late in the fall as possible, and they 
ate it so thin that it winter-killed. Other 
pastures around him survived because they 
went into the winter season with a good 
protective growth. 

Hanley is of the opinion that hogs harm 
alfalfa by eating off the crowns; and that 
unringed shotes will do great damage by 
rooting.—T. J. D., 

















Your orders are 
shipped within 


Chicago 


24 hours 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home 
brings to you all that the great- 
est city stores can offer—wide 
variety, vast stocks of fresh, 
new merchandise and the great- 
est possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to you 


This Catalogue gives you an 
opportunity to share in the low 
price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because 
sixty million dollars were used 
to secure these low prices, these 
big savings for you. 

Cash buys cheaper than cred- 
it—always. Ward’s buys every- 
thing for you for cash. Goods 
bought by the thousand dozen, 
by the car load, cost less than 
by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the 


Montgo 





SUCCESSFUL 





I¢ the Largest Department Store in the 
World were near your own home, 
where would you do your shopping? 


needs of 8,000,000 customers. 


Are you using this book? 
Your neighbor is 


There is a saving of $50 this very 
season—for you—if you use this 
book. Turn to this Catalogue for 
everything you buy. See for your- 
self the lowest price—the right 
ptice to pay. 

Consider that over 500,000 new 
customers started sending their 
orders to Ward’s last year. Over 
500,000 more are turning to Ward’s 
this year. There is the measure of 
Ward’s Value, of Ward’s Quality 
merchandise, of Ward’s Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 


for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of 
the savings it offers? Are you sav- 
ing on almost everything you buy? 


FARMING 









Are. you using this book every 
month—are you using it every week 
—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings 
that may just as well be yours? 

And at Ward’s a Saving in price 
is areal saving. Because at Ward’s, 
Quality is Maintained. We do not 
sell “job lots,” “seconds,” and 
“bankrupt stocks.”” We never sac- 
rifice quality to make a low price. 
We guarantee everything we sell to 
be fresh, new merchandise of relia- 
ble quality. 

You have a copy of this book, or 
a neighbor has. Use it. Take full 
advantage of all the savings that 
may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our cus- 
tomers find—that your real savings 
are bigger, and that it is more satis- 
factory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s, 


inery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Ordér House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 








Fort Worth 



































After Every Meal 


Wk) ‘a 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


After every meal is the best time to 
use WRIGLEY’S Chewing Gum to get 
its greatest enjoyment and benefit. 


WRIGLEY’S aids digestion and — 
e 


to preserve the teeth by cleaning 


crevices of food particles. 


It relieves parched throat and hot tongue 
for those whose work is hard and exhaust- 


ing—and allays thirst. 


It is particularly refreshing to smokers, 
making the next pipe or cigar taste better. 


At work or play, WRIGLEY’S is a 


friend indeed, with its long-lasting delicious 
flavor and its helpfulness in keeping you 


fit and full of pep. 
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FLAVOR 
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Comes to you with all its 
original goodness and flavor 
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A ROADSIDE SALESMAN 


One evening about six o’clock I made up 
my mind to sell a bunch of shotes I had. 
The next day just before dinner, I went hit 
down to the road to hang up mj au 
“SHOTES” sign. I was adjusting the th 
screw eyes and had hung the sign up to sex pr 
how it looked when a man driving a truck 
came along. 

“Where are they,” he inquired, “and 
what do you want a pound?” 

“They are down in the pasture,” I re- p 
plied, “and I want thirteen and three- N 
quarters.” 

“Too much!” he returned, and stepped it 
on the starter. ‘No use of me looking at 
em,” he added, throttling his engine down. 

His last act showed me that he was stil! 
in the market and too, they were a fine 
bunch and so I thought I would tell him 
about them. 

“Don’t be too swift,” I cautioned. 

“These are good,”vigorous pigs,.raised on 

clean pasture so you aren’t going to have 

to feed a lot of worms. They are all rung, 
positively no lice on them—not even a nit. 

Honest now, if I were buying shotes, I 

would rather pay a cent more a pound for | 
such shotes as these than shotes that had 

been raised on old lots, were lousy and 
flea-bitten, because I know I could make 
more money out of them.” 

He took the shotes. And there weren’t 
very many days after I got it up and had 
stuff to sell that that road sign didn’t 
render a good account of itself. 

Many farmers are losing a market out- 
let that they have in those who daily pass 
their farms. I never realized this quite as 
fully as during the past summer. The 
road past our place is not what you would 
call a main traveled road nor yet a by- 
road. All summer long, I thought about 
it but did not get it to the action stage un- 
til in the early fall. 

The material in this sign cost $2.25, it 
was painted with odds and ends, and the 
various items for the board were painted 
at a cost of $3.75. A 4x6 feet sign board 
with “FOR SALE” at the top and 
“WANTED” about two-thirds of the way 
down has red letters on a green back- 
ground. The various items for sale are 
painted with fiery red, four-inch letters 
on a five-inch board previously given two 
coats of white paint. These boards have 
screw eyes in each end of the top edge 
which fit over angle screws in the sign 
board proper. This last arrangement 
makes the items interchangeable and one 
can put on top what he is most anxious to 
sell. This fall I had shotes for sale but 
next May I will be in the market for shotes 
to feed on pasture and then I will put this 
sign down under the “WANTED” cap- 
tion. 

After studying the mechanical makeup 
of many signs, this one embodies the good 
points in several. The “EGG” sign is a 
short one with other short ones to modify 
it. For instance, during the summer we 
can put “FRESH” in front of it and dur- 
ing the hatching season, we can put 
“HATCHING” in front of it. The saz< 

with “MILK”; sometimes it is “JERSEY” 
milk, sometimes it is “BUTTER” milk 
and 7 ge tl altho apt 
very often because pigs get the 
skimmed milk. 6 

Salesmanship is salesmanship whether 
it is in front of a farm or ina store. Items 
for sale scrawled on a blackboard never 
look very inviting to me as I go along the 
roads and I think boards with the items 
neatly printed on them are much better.— 
L. J. M., Ind. 






“Beef on the Farm; Slaughtering, Cut- 
ting and Curing.” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1415, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C, 





Hog-Lot Equipment. This is the title 
of farmers’ bulletin 1490, United States 
oy om of agriculture, Washington, 





















MACHINE SHED PAYS ITS WAY 


hight years ago when Will Renning, 
Butler county, Iowa, began farming, 
limited capital compelled him to buy at 
suction sales, as reasonably as possible, 
the machinery to supply his needs. The 
purchases for the most part were imple- 
ents which thru neglect of the former 
yners had become unnecessarily de- 
nreciated. When Renning could afford it, 
e began buying new machinery piece by 
piece to replace his first implements. 
None of the equipment is allowed to stand 
tinrain and snow. Each piece is placed 
in a machine shed as soon as it has finished 
its work. If there are bolts missing or 
rts worn, these are given immediate at- 
ntion. 
Renning has a machine shed which is 
most new. Since his early experience 
lemonstrated the folly of neglecting equip- 
ent, the building was constructed large 
nough to accommodate every piece. The 
loor is of such measurements as to admit 
the longest implement—a side delivery 
ke. The shed was built on a cement 
indation. The building is 24x36 feet. 
With material and hired labor, the cost 
is $300. Renning knows that in ten 
ears it will have saved his machinery from 
exposure enough to pay for itself.— 
W. J. H., lowa. 


COARSE OR FINE LIMESTONE 

In some localities, farmers can get coarse 

reenings at a price which seems more 
idvantageous than to pay more for the 
finer materials. Two plots at the Pinny- 
Purdue experimental farm near Wanatah, 
Indiana, throw some light on this moot 
juestion . 

This is a black, sandy soil that was very 
sour in its virgin state. Four tons of lime- 
stone were applied six years ago. One plot 
got quarter-inch sereenings while the next 
one got ten-mesh screenings. At the time 

application, the finer materials were 
charged for at the rate of 50 cents more a 
ton. In the six years that have elapsed, 
crop increases on the soil that got the 
four-ton application of ten-mesh limestone 
have each year more than paid for the 
extra charge of 50 cents per ton which was 
made when the experiment was started.— 
1. J. M., Ind. 





SET YOUR OWN WAGON TIRES 


We avoid costly labor and a long wait at 


the blacksmith shop by setting our own ~ 


vagon tires at home, provided they are 
not too loose. 

In order to do this we had a sheet iron 
pan made at the local tin shop, that is 
|S to 22 inches long, 6 inehes wide and 8 

ches deep at its deepest point. The pan 

shaped similar to the part of the wheel 
touching the ground when standing still. 

\long the upper side of the pan are two 
juarter-inch rods 30 inches long, by which 
the pan is suspended when in use. 

We place the pan, partly filled with raw 

nseed oil in such a position that a small 


fire can be built under it, We next suspend 


the wheel on a rod above the pan in such a 
iy that the felloe around the end of the 
oke is covered with oil. 

Leave space enough between the bottom 

‘f the pan and wheel, so the wheel can be 

turned around on the rod on which it is 

uspended. 

If the felloe is dry at tinié of application 

the oil, it will swell against the tire as 
cht as the tire can be cut at the black- 

ith shop. 

Boil the part of the felloe around each 
oke from three to five minutes, and then 
irn to the next spoke, repeating the proc- 
s until all have been treated. 

[his method preserves the wood, can 

ve done at slack times, it is quickly done, 
nd will last from two to three years, ac- 

cording to the condition the wheel is in 
when the work is done.—H,. N. G., Ohio. 
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TYPE 600 


BOSCH 
er 








Bosch Type 600 Ignition will 
make your Ford start on the 
instant and run with big car 
smoothness. It will save gas and 
take the long pull “on hills” with 
less need to use low gear. It will 





throttle down unbelievably low in high 
gear without bucking orstalling. Built with 
Bosch precision it can be depended upon for 4 
satisfaction and the price is only $12.75. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Install 
CHAMPION 
NOW 








NOW, 


A new set will assure 

easier starting — better 

performance—save 
oil and gas 





If you have not installed;new spark 
plugs within the past year, or if 
your present set has gone 10,000 
miles, you will make certain of 
quicker starting and better engine 
performance during the coming 
winter if you install a comple<e set 
of dependable Champions NOW. 


Hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists who installed new Champions 
during Champion National 
Change Week last spring have 
enjoyed better service since that 
time. You, too, will experience 
much more satisfactory motoring 
if you make it a regular practice to 
put in new spark plugs once a year. 


Stop at your local dealer’s and he 
will supply you with a set of the 
correct type of Champions for 
your car. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are 
of two-piece, gas-tight construc- 
tion, with sillimanite insulators 
and special analysis electrodes. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 

‘ord cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors—packed 
in the Red Box— 
60 cents each. 


Set of $7.40 


Four 







> Champion— 
for cars other 

n Fords— 
packed in the 
lue Box 


75 cents each. 


Set of $300 


Four 


Se 
sof 450 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Teledo, Ohio 
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COMPRESSION LOSSES 

Loss of compression is caused by leaky 
joints. The valves may not be seating 
properly; the piston rings may have be- 
come worn allowing the compressed gases 
to leak into the crank case; the spark 

lugs may not be tight, allowing a leak 
rom the combustion chamber or there 
may be a leaky gasket, a cracked cylinder 
or a leaky pet-cock. Any one of these 
things weld remit in loss of compression 
and a consequent loss of power. 

The most common cause is that of leaky 
valves. The most common valve trouble 
is due to sticky valves. This condition is 
brought about by the collection of dirt 
and oil on the valve stem of the intake 
valve and the burning of carbon on the 
stem of the exhaust valve. In the event 
the trouble is confined to the intake valves, 
a slight hissing noise may be heard by 
placing the ear near the carburetor intake. 
Quite often a sticky valve may be cured 
by squirting some kerosene on the valve 
stem. Such cures are usually only tem- 
porary, however, as very soon more of the 
valves will evidence sticking characteris- 
tics. It is then necessary to remove the 
valves and give them a good cleaning. 

The next cause for leaky valves is due 
to pitting of the valve seat. This condi- 
tion is brought about in various ways and 
upon examination of the valve seat, it has 
the appearance of rust spots. These 
spots are, however, small cavities in the 
seat sometimes taking the form of a groove 
extending the full width of the seat and 
not infrequently we find valve seats burned 
so badly that they must be reseated with a 
so-called “reseating tool.” Ordinarily, 
however, the valve seat condition can be 
cured by grinding, an operation with which 
every tractor operator is no doubt fa- 
miliar. In short, it consists in placing a 
small amount of valve grinding material 
on the valve and then turning with a screw 
driver or valve grinding tool with the 
valve in contact with the seat in the engine 
head. 

It always pays to keep close check on 
the valve condition. If allowed to go too 
long, the valve seat will be pitted and 
burned so badly ®hat special tools will be 
necessary in order to recondition. On the 
other hand, frequent grinding retains 
their shape, the width of the seat and bevel 
as well as preventing the loss of a valve due 
to excessive heating and consequent 
warp. A warped valve must be either 
replaced with a new one or if not too bad, 
it can be straightened up in a lathe. 

There are a few stunts in connection 
with valve grinding, their removal and 
replacement which tend to make the work 
simple if practiced. In the first place, the 
carbon should be removed from the head 
and around the valve before the valves 
are loosened. This prevents the carbon 
from falling down into the intake mani- 
fold. Having removed the carbon, the 
valves may be taken out one at a time be- 
ing sure to either mark or place the parts 
of each valve in a position indicating 
where it belongs in the block. For ex- 
ample, the valves are numbered starting 
from number one cylinder. Keep the 
valve spring, washer and pin in the same 
numerical order so they will be assembled 
in the block in their original positions. 

The removal of a valve spring consti- 
tutes a big job unless the proper spring 
lifter is at hand, however, it can be re- 








|'moved by aid of a wrench having a jaw 


large enough to pass over the lock nuts 
and bearing against the spring washer. 
The spring is then raised by prying with 
the wrench over a small block. The pin 
is withdrawn and the valve thus loosened. 
When replacing the spring, clamp it in 
the jaws of a vise and place a wire around 
it in such manner as to hold it com- 
pressed. After the spring is placed on the 
valve stem and the pin inserted, cut the 
wire and the job is done with very little 
trouble. 
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Fasy 


steering 





ET this “Friday tésting 

habit” and enjoy easier 
steering, longer tire service, 
better car balance and greater 
riding comfort. 

The Schrader Tire Gauge has 
been standard for years. It is de- 
pendable, inexpensive, easy to 
carryand use. Schraderproducts 
are sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
TIRE VALVES—TIRE GAUGES 
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Many mechanics make the mistake of 
setting the valve tappets too close follow- 
ing the reseating and grinding of the a Sale 
valves. It is best to allow more than the oe, 
ordinary clearance until the valve has 

worn to a natural seat and thereafter mak- 
y ing a finer adjustment. For example, 
where the tappet clearance should be ten 
thousandths of an inch, I would allow 
fifteen thousandths at the start and after 
a week of operation a second adjustment 
may be made reducing the clearance to 
ten thousandths. The tappets will be 
, slightly noisy, however, a far better job 
will result and the engine will recompense 
in greater power. 
A cardinal principle in valve adjustment 
is that the engine be well warmed up be- 
fore the final adjustment of the tappets is 
attempted. They may be set approxi- 
mately to start with and the engine run 
until warmed up. Then set with one and 
one-half times the recommended clear- 
ance. Run with this setting for a few days 
or a week and then set to the recom- 
mended clearance. Satisfactory perform- No. 1A Autographic Kodak Junior 
ance of the valves should be obtained for 24x44, $16 with Kodar lens 
some time to come.—C, C. H., Ill. f.7-9 and Kodex shutter. 


PLOWING UNDER SWEET CLOVER 

“If you want to improve the stand of 
sweet clover, plow it in the fall,’”’ says 
Harlan Winters of Champaign county, 
Illinois. John T Smith, of the same 
county plowed his under about October 
ist as he has had no difficulty under such 
a plan. His clover, by the way, was pas- 
tured all summer. 

rom several years of experience in his 
territory, C. C. Burns, the county agent, 
finds that it takes the common sweet 
clover two years to mature. It grows 
roots mostly the first year and the second 
year blossoms, produces seed and dies. 
Never plow the common, white biennial 
sweet clover under the first fall, as it will 
not stop growing. It will come up again 


the next spring. > ‘Kodak on the Farm" is an 

or the grain farmer it may be plowed interesting, completely illus- 
under after it has started growing the trated booklet that tells in 
second spring and it is fine to produce story style about making 
corn crops. For the livestock farmer it pictures for fun and for use. 
should be pastured the second season, Yours for the asking at your 


rather than plowed under in the spring. dealer's, or from us. 
If it has been pastured during thé season, , 
it should be plowed under that fall when 
it is dead. 


DOG LAW KNOCKED OUT 
A decision of the Illinois Supreme Court 
casts serious doubt upon the validity of 
some of the state laws authorizing the 
killing of dogs on premises where they are 


found trespassing. The decision settles 
the proposition that the Illinois dog law of 
1923 is invalid. That act provides for C 
the killing of any dog trespassing on prem- 


ises Where sheep are kept, unaccompanied 
by the owner or keeper, and for the killing 


vi any dog without a license tag, Holding Plenty of time in the fall for picture- 
- ps e unconstitutional, ¥ d l f ° 
‘Dogs are property, and in these times ma ing an P enty * pare anise make; 


their possession by farmers is, not only ° ) ° 

soful’ Seok Ieseaentiet tor meals toc pan both the fun kind you'll linger over later 
son and property. While they are subject ° ° ’ 
to control and regulation by the exercise of and the practical kind you'll refer to fre- 
the police power . such exercise of 


the police power by the legislature must quently—prints that record breeding proj- 


toh be —— and not aaron ut i d d | | 
such as not to deprive a person of his ects or se//individua 1m: ] fi xX e 
property without due process of law.” anima Sy or exam . 
rhe court finds that the. Illinois law is A . P 
inreasonable in authorizing killing of a ny Kodak is easy to work—let a dealer show you. 
trespassing dog, “‘without regard to the 
circumstances of —_ trespass, the size, 
haracter, nature, or disposition of the dog, ; 
vithout regard to whether or not such de Autographic Kodaks, 5 ? 
d had about its neck such metallic tag 
nd unavoidably lost the same without 
the knowledge of the owner, and without 
gard po — of een to do dam- 
ge to sheep where such sheep might be 
nfined on the premises in astibes ottm, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
high inelosures of woven wire, where it 
would be impossible for the dog to injure 
the sheep,” —A, L. H, 8. 
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Why Oscar Smith Can Sell His Fruit 
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He Grows the Right Varieties in the Right Way 


By L. S. GOODE 


NUMBER of years ago Oscar Smith, a Delaware county, 
Iowa, farmer, got away from farming. But he became 
interested in fruit, returned to the farm, and he is now on 

the farm where he was raised. 

His first interest in fruit was in strawberries and small fruits, 
and these took care of his family while the trees that he set. out 
were coming into bearing. In this the small fruit was ably assisted 
by a small herd of dairy cattle, and the cows were retained until 
the pressure of the work with the fruit made it impossible for 
Smith to keep up with all that had to be done. 


ever, a special sales effort will sell some of the other less popular 
varieties, but this extra effort takes work.” 

He illustrated this point by showing some Hyslops. It seems 
that these Hyslops bore about a hundred bushels, and every 
apple was sold thru advertising and thru the stores. Folks like 
these for pickling. Mr. Smith demonstrated the ‘value of these 
apples for pickling, and when he was able to tell folks in th: 
surrounding localities thru his advertising that he had plenty o: 
good apples for pickling, the people got nght out and got them. 
and the stores were glad to lay in a stock to take care of the folk 

in town who would come to them for apples for this pur- 


But the bulk of Smith’s sales are on good standard 






















































Note how accessible the fruit is on the 
above tree even to a man standing on 
the ground 


But Smith did not believe in 
closing out all the sidelines. He 
keeps a flock of from two hun- 
dred to four hundred hens, and 
he keeps about ninety stands of 
bees. These he is able to work 
into the program of time allotted 
@ man in which to work. The 
bees will turn out right around 
ninety to one pondegl —— of 
extracted honey per stand. You can 
figure for yourself the total amount 
of honey handled by Smith. The hens 
are busy turning out eggs every month in 
the year, because Smith uses poultry meth- 
ods that are up-to-date, methods in line with 
the most modern practice. And practically every 
year Smith has a good crop of apples, because he knows 
how to take care of his trees, and follows the methods that he 
knows to be right. According to Mr. Smith there are certain 
things that you simply must have if you are going to sell your 
apples and make any money. Quality 1s all-important, but, as he 
says, ““You simply have to have the right varieties, you have to 
have something that is worth spraying, and then in order to have 
good fruit, you have to spray. you spray a bum apple, it is 
not “going to be any pole If you spray a poor tree of a good 
variety, 1t won’t do very much good. If you care for good 
varieties m every way, but fail to spray, you are going to get no 
profitable results. What you have to do is to provide the big 
three as | call them, variety, good care—pruning, cultivation— 
and then last, but by no means least, spray, and spray thoroly 
with the right dope.” 

It is easy to say that you have to have the big three in order to 
have a profit from the orchard. It is not so easy to accomplish 
the big three, yet Oscar Smith has accomplished his whole 
program, not one year, but many in succession. 

Remember that Smith lives in Delaware county, Iowa. This 
is a part of lowa where the varieties must be hardier than around 
more southern localities, but Smith has been raising Jonathans, 
Delicious, and, of course, MacIntosh. He likes varieties such as 
these, because, as he remarks, “I could have sold more any year 
of the Jonathan, Delicious and MacIntosh. I sometimes have 
Ben Davis left on my hands. I could sell ten carloads right around 
here with a string of the right varieties, and this is not a locality 
with a large city population, either. Of course, this selling cannot 
be done without some work, and we increase the demand for the 
fruit by having the very best of fruit of the right variety. How- 





varieties, the kind that people are already sold on, and the 

kind for which advertising is a matter of making folks 

a as to the place where such apples can be 
ught. 

When it comes to the care of the tree, the second of the 
“big three,” there are several factors which it would pry 
any man setting out a young orchard to pay prett* tose 
attention to. 

Mr. Smith practices clean cultivation in the orchard to 
begin with. This is necessary with young trees in order to 
get satisfactory growth. Crops of one sort or another 
which do not compete with the trees are grown between 
the trees to help pay the expense of bringing the orchard 
into bearing. One of the best ‘‘crops” in his orchard has 
been a bunch of young chickens, but cultivated crops are 
pretty much depended on in the young orchard to help 
meet expenses. 

Relative to pruning, Mr. Smith has some ideas that are 

worth repeating. 

“Prune to open up the tree and spread it out,” 
urged Smith. “Get apples all the way thru: the 
tree. Head the trees low to begin with. You 
want ’em down. A person ought to be 
able to pick two-thirds of the apples 
from trees fifteen to twenty years 
old without ever getting off the 
ground.” 
And to substantiate the possi- 
bility of this, Mr. Smith pointed 
to his own trees. Last year these 
nineteen-year-old trees produced 
somewhere around seven and 
one-half bushels of apples to the 
tree on an average, and that 
simply meant that he picked 
about five bushels to the tree 
without ever getting his feet off the 





To the right and below are the sidelines 
that help Mr.Smith make a better income 
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ground. Of course, we are not all tall, but the point is, head the 
trees low and keep them reasonably well spread out and you can 
get the fruit without the expense and time lost of climbing on 
ladders. If ladders must, be used, short ones will suffice. You 
will notice on this page pictures of some of the trees in the Smith 
orchard. The trees among which hisapiary is set are the old trees 
on the place and are rather high-headed, but the other ones are 
headed lower, and furthermore, the branches are more or less 
horizontal and with a load of fruit they bend down until the 
fruit is within easy reaching distance for the average man. 

Furthermore, plenty of light thru and thru the trees msures 
well-colored fruit, and the color that an apple carries is of prime 
importance for ready selling. . 

Thoro spraying has been the rule on the Smith orchard for a 
number of years, He usually sprays five (Continued on page 4 
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Ease progressive farmers are doing it~ 
some who bought Radiola 20 primarily 


to please the women folk. 


Mother and daughter thought it would liven 
things up a bit. Cleaning, cooking, dish- 
washing, housework—same routine every 
day. Yes, they needed a little cheer, and 
music and sermons, too, from nearby and 
distant cities. 


And then the men began to find that there 
was something else coming over the Radiola 
20, something mighty interesting, and in- 
structive and profitable. Something which, 
if it had been available when Abraham 
Lincoln was a struggling youth, 
would have been eagerly drained, 
day and night, until his thirst 
for knowledge had been 
quenched. 


How to nurse the soil, and 
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“You can make Radiola 20 
pay for itself in better crops 


stock and dairy products, checked day by 
day, so that individual farmers may know 
the time when it is advantageous to sell, or 
better to wait. Radiola 20—pre-eminently 
the farm set—not just something new, but 
tried, tested and perfected by RCA. Repre- 
senting the best laboratory experience of 
General Electric and Westinghouse as well 
—this set brings all the wealth of expert 
agricultural knowledge into the farm homes, 
clearly, naturally, as though the head of the 
agricultural college had dropped in for a chat 
with you personally. 


Dry batteries, single tuning control, a power 
Radiotron in the last stage, Ra- 
diola 20 is the last word in clar- 
ity and dependability. When 
you buy Radiola 20 you are 

: => not buying an experiment but 
Fa a proved result. It will pay 


make it yield its gifts more gen- _Radiola20, with five Radiotrons, for itself in profitable knowl- 


erously. Prices of grain, live- 


RCA-Radiola @ 


RCA: Leedepasker 200, $55 edge and increased happiness. 





Ref MADE - BY * MAKERS: 


OF - THE - RADIOTRON. 


Buy with confi- 
dence where you 
sec this siga 
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GROUP of men set out to figure costs on 
Fan 80-acre electrified farm. Had electri- 
city paid this farmer? 


In the yard, power had been used for milk- 
The Committee on Relation ing, grinding feed, pumping and light. The 
of Electricity t et oar power cost was less than 2% of the total re- 
ear ge OE turn. Out in the field—where seven crops 


engineers representing the : 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, were watered by electric pumps—the power 


Commerce and the Interior, cost was less than 3%. 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, Then they came to the house. After some 


Amer. Society of Agricul- —_ seady, a small figure was put down for power 


sural Engineers, Individ- 
on Pleat M anufacturers,  ©OStS. The return? They wrote: No return, 


General Federation of But across that threshold, worn by chil- 


Women’s Clubs, American 3 - 
Mome Eréavaics Aust. dren’s feet, electricity cooked, sewed, washed 


National Ass'n. of Farm and ironed, cooled the air and kept food fresh 


EquipmentManufacturers, without ice. It gave a good mother more time 
and the National Electric ; 2 
Light Association. with her children. It gave new comforts, 


stirred new hopes, made life more enjoyable. 
Is this ‘No return’? ? 


Ask your light and power company to show 
you what electricity can do for your HOME, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE 














HOPPE'S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Keeps Your Gun 

Bore Rust - Free 
EMOVES primer and powder 
residue, leading and metal 
fouling.. Quick, sure prevention of 
after-corrosion. Recommended by 
Uncle Sam. Standard for 22 years. 
For working ts, Hoppe’s Lub- 





REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TOPLANTERS 
cual or Lots Bryycees, Freight er Parcel 
Ornamental Trees, ines and Shrube. if Socios FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. ricating Oil. For an acid-killing 
- Send 10cin ewabbing grease, Hoppe’s Gun 


Write for our Evidence ot In- stamps for Grease. At your dealer's. 
vention Blank and guide book sample FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2322 WN. 8th Street, PA. 
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“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 
or sketch of your invention forour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HONEY IS FUEL FOR THE BEES 


Whether ‘ies have a single colony, or a 
dozen or a hundred, there is no more im- 


portant fall problem than supplying your 
bees with the proper amount of stores to 
carry the bees thru the winter. The bees 
depend upon the honey for their fuel just 
as you depend on coal or on wood o: 








whatever. fuel. you may use to keep the 
house warm thru the winter months. The 
farther north and the colder it gets the 
more honey will be required. While about 
twenty-five pounds may run the bees thru 
the winter, taking an average colony as 
an example, it is better to have quite a 
bit of surplus when the colony goes into 
the winter, in order that the colony will 
have not only enough winter food but also 
plenty for spring brood rearing. An 
abundance of winter stores will be re- 
turned to you next year in a super-abun- 
dance of surplus. 

Nothing but honey or sugar sirup of 
the very finest quality obtainable should 
be used. Only the lighter grades of honey 
are satisfactory for feeding. Further- 
more, honey from the market should never 
be used as there is always danger of foul 
brood infection. Furthermore, if there is 
any doubt as to the cleanness of the 
honey from the standpoint of disease, it 
should be boiled for thirty minutes before 
it is fed. 

Where honey from your own stores is 
not to be had a sugar sirup makes a very 
fine feed and in fact it is preferable to all 
feeds except the -very finest grades of 
clear honey. A satisfactory sugar sirup can 
be made of three parts of sugar to two 
parts of water by weight. Bring the water 
to a boil and then take it from the flame. 
Stir the sugar in gradually until the solu- 
tion is clear. The sirup should be fed while 
it is still warm as the bees will take warm 
sirup much more readily than cold. Be 
very careful that none of the sugar is 
scorched for it has been found that burnt 
sugar is almost always fatal to bees. 

There are many bee feeders and there 
are convenient devices for the bee owner 
to use. You may make your own feeder, 
however, from a lard pail. Put several 
nail holes in the lid of the pail and after 
filling with sirup, place the lid on the pail 
and invert it over the frames within an 
empty super-body. 

The bees will remove the honey or 
sirup from the pail in a few hours. This 
feeding should..be done in the evening in 
order to give. the bees a chance to take 
up the honey without being disturbed by 
robber bees. Furthermore, as a matter of 
precaution, always reduce the entrance to 
each colony to.a very small opening. 


CHRISTMAS. TREES AS A CROP 


Why not borrow a leaf from the book of 
the successful fruit grower, who is a master 
hand at planting fillers in young apple 
orchards, and set out Christmas. trees as 
fillers when you reforest that idle land? It 
means killing two birds with one stone 
and also makes it possible to derive a good 
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revecue from this land while you are wait- 
ing for your forest to grow up. Any one 
with idle land, fit only for producing prod- 
ucts of the forest, but who has hesitated in 
the past to reforest such land because of 
the length of time necessary to wait before 
getting returns from his investment, will 


do well to turn his thoughts to Christmas 
trees aS @ revenue producer. ‘The ever 
increasing demand for these trees at the 
holiday season coupled with a rapidly 
diminishing supply insures a ready-made 
market at good prices. The growing of 
Christmas trees as a specialty would also 
serve as a means towards the preservation 
of the future timber supply of this coun- 
try. It would tend to preserve for timber 
millions of young trees that are cut each 
season. It is a plan that in addition to 
supplying the market with the indispens- 
able Christmas tree, would in no way 
conflict with the growing of trees for tim- 
ber papeee. 

In selecting trees for this dual purpose 
planting, let us not pass by the Norway 
spruce, one of the t species for this 
purpose. Two-year-old trees of this 
variety are to be had in most states at a 
small figure. On soils suited to the growing 
of spruce and balsam it is possible to se- 
cure returns beginning with the eight- 
year growth. These two varieties will give 
the owner a nice profit, besides leavi 
free and clear a growing plantation whic 
can be left to produce logs or pulpwood. 
But this is only possible where the planter 
at the outset plans to grow Christmas 
trees as a by-product, and plants accord- 
ingly. 

e plantings intended to produce both 
logs and pulpwood, the yo trees are 
set six feet apart each way, or about 1,200 
trees to the acre. However, this six-foot 
spacing does not, during the first ten to 
fifteen years, utilize all of the available 
ground. This unused area can be used to 
produce Christmas trees. 

The trees should be set out three feet 
apart each way, or about 4,800 trees to 
the aere. Within eight years after plant- 
ing it will be possible to take trees out of 
alternate rows, and alternate trees in the 
remaining rows as Christmas trees.— 
A, J. O. 


THE RABBIT BUGABOO 

How many farmers let the rabbits rob 
them of fruit? One farmer told me he had 
planted three orchards and the rabbits 
had killed all of them inside two — 
after planted. I did not tell him what I 
thought of his management. There is not 
the slightest use of letting the rabbits 
bark the trees. If you den’t want to take 
the trouble to make protectors you can 
buy them already made. If you don’t care 
to take them off and put them back again 
just leave them in place. The only reason 
why rabbits get the trees is that you 
won't object to it enough to protect them. 

Galvanized window screen wire is an 
excellent protection, for it does not need 
to be so roomy to protect, and if cloths are 
forced in around the top and the lower 
end goes below the surface an inch or two, 
it protects from mice and borers as well as 
rabbits. A pocketful of lathing nails and 
the wire cut to strips make putting on 
easy. Pin the wire around the trees with 
the nails. 

One-inch poultry wire is all right if it is 
made into cylinders large: enough to pre- 
vent the rabbits reaching the tree thru the 
holes. It has no value for mice or borers. 
This wire lasts longer but if the screen 
protectors are removed ‘in midsummer 
after danger from the borer moths is past 
they will Tast long enough. 

Cornstalks tied around the trees serve 
very well for protection but should be 
removed during the growing season. Some 
use building paper, but the labor and short 
life of this is against its use. Better do 
something, tho, for the first snow that 
stays on a couple of days will make you 
wish you had.—L. C. 
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The HARVESTER Company 
offers you a COMPLETE Line 
of 4-CYLINDER Tractors 


| bye 1922 this Company brought 
out the two well-known trac- 
tors—the McCormick - Deering 
10-20 and 15-30—fine rugged out- 
fits to fit the requirements of ° 
general farming. They have been 
a wonderful success. Many im- 
provements and refinements have 
been added but the basic design, 
including 4-cylinder engine and 
2-bearing, ball-bearing crank- 
shaft, stands more firmly today “ — cit 
than ever with the Company and McC ormex +s 

the farm public. McCormick- FARMALI 

Deering 10-20 and 15-30 tractors have become the quality standard 
of the world, the pride of every owner. 


The 4-Cylinder 


In the meantime the company has bent every effort to solve the 
special power problems of row-crop handling. As the result of years 
of developmental work we have introduced the McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL, specially built for planting and cultivating corn, cotton, 
and other row crops, and at the same time as perfectly adapted for 
plowing, general drawbar, belt and power take-off work. For 
the corn belt and the cotton country the FARMALL is the true 
all-purpose tractor. 


-CYLINDER POWER 
is Standard in Harvester Design! 


All McCormick-Deering tractors—10-20, 15-30, 
and FARMALL—have the modern power plant, 
ta fully enclosed, heavy-duty 4-cylinder engine 
proved by our many years of farm power develop- 
ment to be the most practical power plant for the 
tractor. We began a quarter of a century ago with 
l-cylinder design, progressed to the 2-cylinder 
types and outgrew the 2-cylinder period just as 
the automobile has done. 








Our 4-cylinder tractors give the farmer liberal power, steady 
running, and wonderfully flexible, easy operation not to be obtained 
by other types. Vibration and surplus weight are reduced to the 
minimum, parts are properly balanced, all wearing parts are replace- 
able, and long life is assured the tractor. The performance of the 
many thousands of 4-cylinder McCormick-Deerings in every part of 
the country is convincing evidence of correct design. 


These three McCormick-Deering tractors, available at the McCormick- 
Deering dealers’ stores throughout the United States, make true 
horseless farming possible. In them you will realize the full 
economies that result from the right practice of tractor farming. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Mi of America : 
606 So. Michigan Ave. a > Chicago, TL 


The 4-Cylinder 
. McCormick-Deering 10-20 
2-Plow Tractor 


The 4-Cylinder 
McCormick-Deering 15-30 
3-Plow Tractor 
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PLAN NEXT YEAR’S GARDEN 


WHEN H. Fehl, a Doorcounty, Wiscon- 
_YY sin, farmer, plants his garden, he puts 
it where it is convenient to cultivate, right 
out behind the barn where he is bound to 
pass it with his cultivator on trips to and 
from the fields. 











This garden was grown where it was 
easiest to cultivate 


Doubtless that is one of the reasons why 
Mr. Fehl’s garden was so clean when [ 
visited his farm last summer, and doubtless 
its freedom from weeds is one big reason 
why Mr. Fehl’s garden is so productive of 
the good things to eat. Only the farmer, 
or the grower of the vegetables, can enjoy 
them in their prime state of freshness. 

Mr. Fehl always plants his garden crops 
in long rows 'to make the cultivation the 
easiest, possible matter. As he pointed out, 
it was only a matter of a few minutes to 
turn the team with a regular corn culti- 
vator into the vegetable rows, and do a 
good job of cultivation on short order. 

More gardens would be raised on farms 
if the matter of time was not such a prime 
element in farming. Anything which 
promotes a saving of time encourages a 
man to take an interest in that particular 
line of endeavor, whether it is corn growing 
or hog feeding, or gardening. 

Why not mark out for next year a 
suitable spot for a garden and put several 

ood big loads of manure on it this month? 
hen fall plow it, getting it ready for the 
earliest possible use next year. 

Those who have taken eare of their 
gardens and have enjoyed the garden 
products to the fullest possible extent in- 
sist that there is no better paying piece of 
ground on the farm than the garden itself. 
By a little planning, there isn’t one of us 
but can improve on our past gardening 
experience. 


A PLACE FOR COMMON SENSE 


There are two lines of advice handed 
out by practical gardeners and by horti- 
cultural authorities in general. 

Some say burn all the litter and trash 
in the garden, and in this way destroy 
diseased wood and insect eggs and prevent 
damage next year. Others say to put 
this litter into a heap and make it add to 
the garden fertility and the garden humus 
next year. 

As a matter of fact, common sense can 
be called upon to decide between the two 
methods. Probably the best way of han- 
dling the matter for most gardeners is to 
compost all the leaves of trees, etc., but 
burn the leaves and roots of garden plants 
and vines. Tree leaves seldom carry vege- 
table diseases, but a person can get into 
a lot of trouble from fungi, bacteria and 
mold from the decayed garden plants. 


MY GARDEN DOLLARS 


My spending money comes from my 
garden. I live near a small town where 
everyone has a garden during the summer. 
So, to have a market for my vegetables, I 
must make them come in extra early and 
very late. 

For my early vegetables I have the 
rows bedded up in the fall after fertilizing 
the ground well with barnyard fertilizer. 
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Then just as early in the spring as possible 
I plant on the beds. This gives me an op- 
portunity to plant while the ground is too 
wet to plow. 

I use nitrate of soda as a dressing to 
make my vegetables grow rapidly and 
mature early. I plant only the most 
popular kinds. I find that it pays to raise 
a quantity of a few kinds rather than a 
large variety. It is much less work, too. 
Peas, beans, tomatoes, sweet peppers, 
squash, lima beans, and roasting ears 
are the most popular vegetables here, and 
they are the kind I raise. 

Just as soon as my spring crop is sold, 
I prepare the ground for my fall. garden. 
I have it rebroken, and harrowed flat to 
conserve the moisture. I keep the top of 
the ground stirred until I am ready to 
plant. I plant practically the same vege- 
tables I did in the spring with the excep- 
tion of peppers and peas. In the place of 
these I set out winter cabbage and col- 
lards, and plant a patch of turnips. 

I protect my bles from the late 
and early frosts with newspapers. Lay 
these over the plants and weigh them down 
with clods of Sit. My late tomato vines 
I hang up in the cellar when frost comes, 
and most of the green ones will ripen. 

I sell in bulk to the grocerymen and get 
from twenty to thirty-five cents a gallon 
for my peas and beans, and from thirty- 
five to fifty cents a dozen for tomatoes, 
peppers and roasting ears. I grade care- 
a y and give full, honest measures.— Mrs. 
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GROWING RHUBARB IN WINTER 


Rhubarb usually is to be had in winter 
only as an expensive hothouse product, 
but there is no reason why any farm or 
city family having a cave or basement may 
not grow enough of the plant for table 
use. The method is extremely simple, and 
no special equipment is needed. 

After the first freeze in the fall, dig up 
a small quantity of the rhubarb roots 
from the place where they have grown in 
the garden during the summer. Put the 
roots into one or more dirt-filled bushel 














Rhubarb is a practical winter crop 


baskets. If baskets are not available an 
kind of box about sixteen inches deep will 
serve as well. After the roots are planted 
in the baskets the latter should be placed 
in the cave or basement where the temper- 
ature will be above freezing at all times. 
Shortly after the baskets are located 
in warm atmosphere the rhubarb will be- 
gin growing, and it is surprising how 
quickly the stems will become large 
enough for use. As the light will be re- 
stricted the leaves will not become large, 
but this is an advantage because the stems 
will be long and slender, the result of the 
effort of the plant to reach upward toward 
the little light that is available. The stems 
may be somewhat lighter of color than 
those of rhubarb grown outdoors but the 
difference is slight and on the score of 
flavor nothing better could be desired. 
It is imperative that the roots be not 
lifted from the garden plot until after a 
freeze. During their stay in the basement 
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the soil in the baskets should be wa*>red 
only enough to keep the soil moist, not 
wet. In spring the roots may be trans- 
planted again back to the garden to work 
all summer in the usual way, and r 
cuperate. 

Besides supplying rhubarb for the 
family table during the winter months, 
there is opportunity here for growing the 
plant for sale. 

The photograph reproduced herewith 
shows a basket of rhubarb that had been 
growing but thirty days, and three days 
before the picture was taken enough stems 
were gathered from the basket to serve 
four persons two meals.—C. A. L., Kans. 














GROWS GRAPES ALONG FENCE 

Instead of having weeds growing along 
the fence between his garden and orchard, 
D. C. Knox, Greene county, Missouri, 
farmer, set concord grapes four years ago, 
and now grows a profitable crop. on space 
that is usually wasted. The fence serves 
as a support for the vines and by using a 
one-horse plow in cultivating Knox is able 
to get close to the fence on both sides so 
that very little hand cultivation is neces- 
sary. He prunes each spring and uses a 
barrel spray outfit to insure a crop of 
grapes, following the Missouri college of 
agriculture grape spray calender. The 
manure from the cow barn and hen house 
is used to stimulate growth, being placed 
on in the fall and worked into the ground 
in the early spring.—C. F., Mo. 


CHEAP CRATES FOR VEGETABLE 
STORAGE 

Storing potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
onions or any kind of vegetables that we 
keep in our cave for winter use, may 
most conveniently be handled in crates 
containing from 25 to 50 pounds. The 
smaller containers give more air circula- 
tion, which increases the keeping period of 
the vegetables. The crates are best with 
square corners. They stack easier, and 
take up less room, so that baskets have 
not found favor with us. 

We buy empty berry crates from the 
grocer, usually getting them for hauling 
them away, add a few nails to make them 
stronger, and use them for storing the 
garden stuff. .The cleats across the ends 
of the crates make them easy handled and 
the space between the slats lets the air in. 

Our cave is of concrete, is 6 feet wide 
and 12 feet long. We make a frame 6 
inches from the floor along each side, 
leaving a walkway between. The crates 
are stacked on this frame and are easily 
accessible during winter. We also handle 
our apples in the same way, preferring the 
small containers to barrels.—C. F., Mo. 


Mature grapevines should be pruned 
back to about forty buds. 

















Just a few of its many 
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The NEW EA RBANKS"! Morst 
Home E lectric Power Plant 














features fi a, ¥ ts c 
s Self-contained. Compact. Com- “ 
5. pletely enclosed yet all working parts 
easily accessible. No separate tanks for 4g @ ; it 
fuel, oil or water. Absolutely safe— no see ; ak S M4 70) toy a | — 


moving parts except belt pulley exposed. 


*> Double-duty Unit. Both electricity ee mY ‘ ry b 
<¢ and engine power frem one plant at one H ome riectr! rower | 
cost. 
> Easy to Operate. Used with or without . ‘ . 
) storage battery. With storage battery IGHT now at the Fair- ina home electric power plant. 


equipt plant, merely press lever to start. 


Selective Electric Control. Lights 
my be operated direct from generator, 
or from storage battery, or from both com- 
bined—or entire engine power may be 
made available for other work — simply 
by turning a switch knob from one posi- 
tion to another. 


Advanced Design. Quiet—smooth run- 
ning. Constant speed regardless of load. 





banks- Morse dealer’s in 
your locality there is anew, but 
thoroughly tested, home elec- 
tric power plant of the kind 
that makes its appeal to the 
most cautious type of buyer. 


But to fully appreciate these 
advanced features, it is neces- 
sary to see the plant in opera- 
tion. The engine is quiet and 
smooth-running. The speed 
regulation is positive. Although 


ond usmiean pened wale no The more you learn about economically operated on ker- 
eaachine, Has “Ricardo” cylinder heads home light plants, the more gene, the exhaust is clean as 


unique cooling system of our own design; 
sim lified ignition system; lubricating oil 
is air-cooled; pressure lubrication; con- 
stant level fuel syetem with no pump; and 
many other refinements. 

Economical, Operates on either kero- 
sene or gasoline. There is no odor, no 
emoke, no knocking— proof that fuel ie 
completely burned. 


you will be impressed by this 
latest creation of Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers. 


It is a compact, self-contained, 
totally enclosed plant that re- 


a result of perfect combustion. 
It is a plant that anyone can 
operate —a plant that requires 
little attention—a plant that is 
so simple and rugged that it 


, eee flects precision workmanship will give many extra years of 
© Automatic Voltage Control. No fick- and highest quality construc- dependable service. 

S <7 eres operating with or with- tion in every detail. The fea- Remember that if you choose 
Q Completely Equipt. Governor, power tures listed opposite in them- your light plant carefully, you 


pulley, tools, muffler, exhaust fittings — 
regular equipment at no extra charge. 


Two Sizes 


The New Fairbanks Morse (Style H) Home 
Electric Power Plant is built in two sizes, 
750 and 1500 Watts, both delivering 32 volts, 








selves reveal a new conception 
of light plant design. Note par- 
ticularly the features like the 
selective electric 





will be rewarded during the 
years to come—in dollars saved 
and in lasting comfort and en- 
joyment. Surely you 


























for operation as a direct lighting plant with- control, the “Ricar- will see the plant 
out storage battery or in the regular manner 99 A ° P 
with storage battery. do”’ cylinder head, that invites com- 
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District & SouthGeorgia 


The farmer in the Albany Dis- 
trict markets his cabbage in 
February, his berries in March;~ 
his early vegetables in May, his 
peaches in June, his tobacco in 
July, his corn in August, his cot- 


tonin September, his secondcrop ‘" 


of potatoes in October, his pecans 
in November, and then grazes 
his stock through the winter. 


Low -Priced Land 
High Value Crops 


Good, fertile, cleared land in this 
great agricultural section can be 
had at $25 to $75 an acre, that 
will produce crops up to $100 
an acre and more. Comparethis 
with returns onhigh-priced farm 
land in the middle west. 

Sell your high-priced holdings 
and come to the Albany District. 
Farming will be more profitable 
and life much more enjoyable. 
Excellent roads and schools. 


Wonderful Climate 


Mild winters, (average winter 
temperature 50°, and average 
summer 80°). Fishing, hunting, 
only 100 miles from beautiful 
Gulf Coast. Friendly neighbors 
and hospitality for which the 
South is justly famous. 


Write for this booklet 
“250 Growing Days a Year® 
that will tell you how you can 

live better and farm better 
in the Albany District 








LBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
110 Pine St., Albany, Georgia 


aan 
Please send me your free book on farm opportunitie 
in the Albany District of South Georgia 


“Name << — 
Town R. F. D. 


State aap ttineemenatnimantiaigaiiiiamsmameliliags afin, 
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The garden was grown in northern Iowa 
and fed twenty-one people 


THE FARM GARDEN FOR HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
A PROMINENT physician checking the 
health records of a large number of 
farm boys made the statement that their 
health showed, generally speaking, a lack 
of vegetables in the diet, that the boys 
were eating too much of pork and meat in 
general in proportion to the vegetables 
that they had. He also stated that if 
the boys were as careful about the rations 
that r dh themselves consumed as they 
were of the rations that they were giving 
to their baby beeves, and their pigs, the 
standard of health could be raised ma- 
terially. 

Where there is no farm. garden, almost 
always there is lacking in the diet of the 
family of the farm the essential elements of 
a balanced diet. It has been found that 
where vegetables are not. grown on the 
farm they are very seldom purchased in 
the same quantity and of the freshness 
of those grown right on the farm itself. 
It is natural that this should be so. 

There are farmers who recognize the 
value of a garden and usually they are not 
the small farmers either. I am reminded 
of one who with the help of his boys is 
farming about six hundred or seven hun- 
dred acres in Franklin county, Iowa, and 
whose garden, planted in long rows and 
with a succession of crops, has fed twenty- 
one persons during the past season, taking 
care of the families of this farmer himself, 
his sons and the men employed on the 
farm. 

All this was accomplished by reason of 
a well-organized plan of gardening. He 
has planned that garden plot just as 
thoroly as he has his crop rotation and 
the laying out of the fields on his farm. He 
has been able to work the crops of the 
garden with his regular farm machinery, 
so that the work of gardening is mini- 
mized. The cultivation is practically all 
taken care of by the team and the regular 
cultivating tools on the farm. Things like 
this can be worked out if there is a little 
forethought as to the location of the 
garden. 

Your garden can produce a hundred or 
perhaps two hundred dollars’ worth of 
products. It will take care of the living 
of the family if you will only give it a 
chance, according to this farmer. In ad- 
dition, it will furnish a big dividend, 
worth every bit as much as the money it 
may save from the standpoint of food 
produced, in health and well-being, to say 
nothing of doctor bills, if you insist on 
putting everything on a cash basis. 


FLUE-HEATED HOTBEDS 


Many of us value manure so highly as 
a fertilizer that we hate to use it for mak- 
ing hotbeds. The flue-heated hotbed 
offers a very good substitute. Either wood 
or coal can be used to supply the heat. 
Many use coal with success. We prefer 
to use wood, chiefly because we don’t 
have to buy it. Suitable wood is available 
in many sections. 

There are several types of the flue- 
heated beds. One of the most successful 
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uses two lines of flues. The bed is ntade 
six feet wide and any length up to sixty 
feet. Parallel trenches one foot wide and 
deep are dug. These are dug two feet 
apart. Thus each is a foot from the out- 
side edge of the bed. These trenches or 
flues come together at each end into a 
trench 30 inches wide. At the firing end 
this common trench is extended out 10 
feet beyond the end of the bed to form the 
firebox. At the opposite end the common 
trench is but three feet long and termi- 
nates in a chimney at the end of the bed 
This can be made of wood. Six feet high 
by 1x2 feet will be plenty large. 

The parallel trenches or flues may be 
covered with rock, sheet iron or cement. 
Wood may be used if the fire is not ex- 
tended back so far into the firebox as to 
set the wood on fire. In any case a 
closed floor should be formed. Over the 
10 feet of wide trench forming the firebox 
sheet iron should be used. 

The bottom of the bed proper should be 
covered with about six inches of clay on 
the firebox end and three inches at the 
chimney. This clay holds moisture. It 
also holds heat in case of cold weather, 
something very important. In case of 
over-firing the clay acts as insulation and 
tends to prevent cooking the plants. 

The regular hotbed frame may be 
placed over the clay. In this should be 
placed about six inches of good rich loam 
or of sand in case sweet potatoes are to be 
bedded. Coverings may be of the same 
type as those used on the manure-heated 
bed. 

It is a good plan to keep two thermome- 
ters in the flue-heated bed—one near the 
firebox and the other near the chimney. 
The amount of firing required will depend 
on the readings. A smoldering fire will be 
all that is needed during normal weather. 
On warm days none will be required and 
during severe cold periods it may be neces- 
sary to build up the fire once during the 
night. 

Wood and coal fires produce dry heat 
and more water will be required than with 
a hotbed of the manure type. This is an 
important thing to watch. Don’t let the 
bed get dry but don’t water too often. 
When a watering is given it should be 
thoro, soaking well down into the clay at 
the bottom. 

Fall is a good time to put up a hot bed 
of this kind so that it will be all ready for 
the fire in late winter, while the ground is 
still frozen.—C. W. R. 


TRY FALL PLANTED GARDEN 


Do you want to beat your neighbors 
with some radishes, peas, turnips, and 
spinach in the spring garden? Unless they 
use the same methods that you can em- 
ploy, you probably can do it, by planting 
the seeds of these vegetables this fall. 

The garden should be prepared in the 
fall for early spring planting anyhow. As 
soon as you have finished the preparation, 
so far as plowing is concerned, work down 
a small strip along one side of the garden, 
and along about the last of October or 
even the middle of November, at any rate 
after the ground has become too cold for 
seed to sprout, plant a part of a row of 
lettuce, some radishes and a few peas 
and turnips, a little spinach and if you 
wish, some of the other hardy spring vege- 
tables. Ten days or two weeks’ time ma) 
be saved in getting the vegetables on the 
table next spring if you follow this idea. 
The whole secret is waiting for planting 
until the ground is too cold for the seeds 
to sprout. 

By the way, the hardy annual flowers 
ean be planted in the same way and will 
bloom earlier than they would if planted 
next spring. Such flowers as marigold, 
larkspur, poppies, bachelor button, etc., 
ean be treated in this way and in turn 
they will treat you to the best bloom a 
little ahead of anything that you have 
experienced before. 
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of long life : 


An open book to the expert ° , . 
And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic sources of motor car 
value are not always apparent 
to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may 
look more substantial than it 
really is. 


But experts know. And 
Brothers Motor Car, subjected to 
their sharp scrutiny, has received 
the unqualified endorsement it so 
richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, 
will tell you that Dodge Brothers 
starter and electrical equipment 
throughout, are exceptionally 
efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the 
fact that in no other car built is 





so high a percentage of costly 
chrome vanadium steel employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge 
Brothers, for their leather up- 
holstery, will accept only a dis- 
tinctly superior grade of stock. 


Upholsters concede that you 
will rarely find mohair velvet of 


equal quality and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to 
Dodge Brothers one-piece 
chrome vanadium front axle—a 
valuable and exclusive feature; 
to the bearings—bigger and bet- 
ter than strict necessity requires; 
to the spring leaves and spring 
clips—chrome vanadium, every 
one; to the motor, connecting 
rods, crankshaft, transmission, 
universal joint, drive shaft, differ- 
ential, rear axle shaft—ali made 
chiefly of chrome vanadium; and 
to mumberless other examples 
of high engineering standards 
long ago established and strictly 
maintained today. 


Sources of long life and depend- 
ability that reveal themselves 
to the owner in terms of upkeep 
dollars saved, and faithful service 
over a period of years. 


Sedan $895—Coupe $845— Touring Car $795 
f. o. b, Detroit 


DonvnGce BrRoTHEeERS.INC. DETROIT 


Dooce Bereotrers (Canana) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIC 





Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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Telephoning over a ray of light 





Building on the Telephone Principle 





Firry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the 
principle of the telephone. His 
first telephone employed wire 
as the connecting path over 
which words passed. Four 
years later he used a beam of 
light instead of wire to carry 
speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wire- 
less telephony are employed 
on every hand in the service 
of the nation. Wire telephony, 
with its thousands of central 
offices, its complex switch- 
boards and millions of miles of 
wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American 
people 70,000,000 conversa- 
tions every day. Wireless 


telephony is broadcasting en- 
tertainment and carrying im- 
portant information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still 
being found. In the loud 
speaker, in the deaf set, the 
electrical stethoscope, the im- 
proved phonograph, the tele- 
phone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to the uses 
of the physician, the public 
speaker and the musician. The 
scientific research and engi- 
neering skill, which enable 
America to lead: the world in 
telephone service, are also 
bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices 
of great usefulness. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ieoentaie: ComMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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MARKETS APPLE CROP WITH 
LITTLE EXPENSE 


Ben Eberly, farmer and orchardist « 
Page county, lowa, sold his entire crop o/ 
7,000 bushels of apples in October within 
week after opening his orchard to th. 
public. 

The crop consisted of Delicious, Grimes 
Jonathan, Gano, Senator, and Winesa; 
they sold at from $2 to $2.50 per bushel : 
the orchard, and it did not cost Eberly 
much to market them. 

People in that section know the Eberl, 
orchard. They know that when they pay 
a certain price for a bushel of apples from 
his orchard, they are sure to get sound 
fruit of high quality. The dente are all 
sorted and re-sorted after picking, and 
the apples in the top grades are untouched 
by frost, hail or blight. 

The Eberly orchard consists of thirty- 
five acres, of which twenty-five acres were 
set out in 1912, and the rest were planted 
later. Eberly acts as surgeon for his own 
orchard and ibe trees are kept in a thrifty 
condition. Wee are sprayed four times 
each ear and the spray rig develops 300 
pounds’ pressure. He operates the outfit 
with his right arm, for‘his left hand was 
amputated after it was envi) in a feed 
mill a few years ago. 

During the first eight years, when the 
trees were still small, Eberly put in farm 
crops among them and later he allowed 
the weeds to grow and then he cut them, 
so that they were both fertilizer and mulch 
for the trees. 

As soon as the apples are picked, he 
gets busy with the pruning knife and he 
wields it thru the fall and winter until 
the wood is frozen. If they are pruned 
when the wood is frozen, he says the skin 
may be torn and the wound slow to heal. 

Eberly has lived in his county for forty 
years and he believes there is a decline in 
orcharding, not alone in his section, but 
in many sections in the country. 

Thirty-five years ago, he says, almost 
every farm in his county had an apple 
orchard, and a big one. A recent survey in 
the county showed that there were 400 
acres less in orchards than there were 
twenty years ago and there were not more 
than fifty acres of commercial orchards 
left in the county. 

In the opinion of this experienced or- 
chardist, the condition may be attributed 
to specialized labor, a tendency to devote 
all energies to hog raising, cattle feeding 
and corn growing, and letting everything 
else go. e admits that an orchard re- 
quires a lot of good care but that it brings 
cash returns from a small acreage that is 
equal to, and sometimes more than, that 
realized by a farmer operating 200 acres 
of farm land. 

Eberly works on a fifty-fifty basis with 
his wife. She assists him in his orchard 
work and he helps her in the care of a 
flock of plymouth rocks. Orchard and 
pane appear to go together pretty well 

ere, for the busiest season with one is the 
lax season for the other, so neither one 
need be slighted nor neglected.—W. C. M 


FALL FERTILIZING PAID BEST 


Finding in the autumn of 1924, that 
my orchard of twelve peach trees was not 
bearing as it should, I decided to use fer- 
tilizer to increase fruit production. 

I loosened the soil about a part of the 
trees, and applied two hundred pounds of 
well rotted manure and sawdust to each 
tree. This was worked in carefully about 
the roots, and phosphate was placed on 
top; care being taken to keep it well back 
from the pcan 

As other farm work was pressing, only 
eight trees were thus treated but early 
the following spring, the remaining four 
trees were given the same application. 

When the bloom came, I observed that 
the fall-fertilized trees were farther ahead, 
this difference became =e a * at 
even strangers passing t ore 
could notice it. “At picking time, the 



















group of eight fall-fertilized trees yielded 
an extra nine bushels of peaches over 
their previous year’s crop; while the 
spring-treated trees yielded an increase 
of only three and one-half bushels. 

Thinking perhaps, that this result was a 
chance occurrence, I reversed the prac- 
tice last fall, and fertilized the four trees, 
leaving the others until February. The 
difference became noticeable ain this 
spring by an increase in both foliage and 
fruit 

Fertilizer is profitable whenever used 
in the orchard, but when applied in the 
autumn it has ample time to become avail- 
able to roots so it can be carried up the 
trunk the first warm days. Much of this 
material is thus made available, even in 
winter. If applied in the spring, fertilizer 
must be turned into plant food within 
short order, to make any noticeable effect 
on the crop. Weather conditions often 
hinder this, and disturbing the root sys- 
tem during the early spring months may 
even rs detrimental to the fruit supply.— 
F. R. C, Ohio. 


WHY SMITH CAN SELL HIS FRUIT 
Continued from page 36 
times. Spray programs necessarily vary 
different sections of the country, but 
there is one thing that Mr. Smith points 
t that cannot vary if good results are to 
be had. You simply have to spray. The 
spraying must be done thoroly at the 
ight time. The right materials must be 
ed. You cannot kill sucking insects with 
stomach poison. It is not enough simply 
) apply a contact spray to the trees for 
ue or for plant lice, for this will be of no 
value for the codling moth larva that hatch 
later ondn the season, and attack the fruit 
later in the summer. There is no use going 
into the matter of spray formulas here. 
The thing that should be apparent to 
every farmer who grows some fruit is that 
n order for his fruit to be worth anything 
ther for storage in his own cave or for 
sale on the market, spraying is an essen- 
tial, and Smith says that it will have to 
be done thoroly or it is not worth doing 
t all. 
Mr. Smith doesn’t have very much time 
» loaf, but he does get out and visit with 
other growers even at a considerable dis- 
tance away, and in this way he gets an 
exchange of ideas that helps to solve his 
problems. The appearance of his orchard 
nd of his poultry and the bees indicates 
that he has pretty well solved the impor- 
tant problem of a fruit, honey and poultry 


combination. His twenty-six acres are 
making him a living and some more 
besides. 


CONTROL OF CROWN GALL 
It is possible now in propagating trees to 
retty largely control the crown gall ac- 
cording to experiments carried on by the 
United States department of agriculture 
1 number of years. 
The disease is caused by a germ which is 
sily killed by germicide when it can be 
iched. While the use of a formaldehyde 
‘lution as a dip for apple stocks and cions 
foré grafting has been recommended by 
department for a number of years as 
control for crown gall, during the past 
ree years an organie-mercury compound 
s also been tested as a dip, and it has 
oved decidedly more efficacious than 
» formaldehyde solution.’ ‘Furthermore, 
as proved to be non-injurious to the 
a graft. 
\nyone interested in the propagation 
id growing of root grafted apple trees 
uld write to the de a of agri- 
ture, Washington, , for Depart- 
went Circular No. 376, A ‘Wethod for the 
Control of Crown Gall in the Apple 
irsery. 


Name the Farm Effectively is the title 
circular 205, University of Wisconsin, 

M .dison. It suggests many farm names 
nd how to use them. 
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Dress up your home with money 
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Hot gases and smoke rising from the firebed pass 
through 20 vertical radiating pipes and two big, 
circular radiators, giving up every bit of heat value 


before reaching the chimney. 


MUELLER 
FURNACES 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., Dept. J, 
Without obligation, send me name of nearest Mueller dealer 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked: 
Double Radiator Furnace 
Pipeless at ee (Convector) 










you save on coal -- 


FRESH coat of paint for 

the house; attractive floor 
coverings; new wall paper; 
screening in the porch —what- 
ever your immediate need is, a 
load of coal saved will go a long 
way toward paying for the de- 


sired improvement. 


And a self-cleaning Mueller 
Double Radiator Furnace will 
actually save that amount of 
coal in a single heating season 
while keeping your home warm 
and comfortable. This fuel econ- 
omy is the result of an exclusive 
Mueller feature — the Zone of 
Extra Heating Capacity, which 
provides nearly double the 
heating surface found in other 
furnaces of equal grate area. 


There is a Mueller dealer near you 
— a qualified heating man whose 
installations are “engineered in” to 
fit the particular needs of each home. 
Mail the coupon and we will send 
you his name and descriptive literature. 


L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


Established 1857 


Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Heating Systems of All Types 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, *Detroit, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, *Minne- 
apolis, *Ft. Collins, Colo., *Sait Lake City, *Seattle 
*Compilete Stock--alsocarried at Boston and Baltimore 

















f 3 Hot Water System 
Steam System 
) Furnacette (Cabinet Heater) 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 

















Missouri’s state champion junior stock 
judging teamfrom Raycounty. Ray Nichol- 
son, Fred Layman and Bush E. Rust 


WON BY STICKING 

ARL Davidson, Shelby county, Ohio, 

placed seventh the first time he showed a 
pig at the county fair. That didn’t dis- 
courage him to the point of quitting. 
Rather it aroused his determination to 
keep on trying. He realized that the boys 
who had been in club work had three 
advantages which enabled them to beat 
him. First, they had learned to select the 
kind of a pig that would most likely win. 
Second, they had learned to feed and fit 
their pigs. Third, they had learned how to 
show their pigs. 

The second year he selected the best 
pig in his father’s herd. At least, he 
thought it was the best. Its dam was a 
sow that had raised good litters. 

This made him feel that one of 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


A YOUNG DAIRY BOOSTER 


Naomi L. Schwartz of Adams county, 
Indiana, is 14 years old. Since her early 
girlhood days, she has always been in 
close contact with the best methods of 
securing good results from cows. This 
helped her greatly in raising her prize 
winning, registered Holstein heifer. 

Naomi started feeding her calf in the 
spring of 1925 when a dairy calf ciub' was 
organized in her county. The club offered 
free trips and cash prizes to the winners 
and it was with this goal in view that 
Naomi started in the club, altho her desire 
to learn still more about calf management 
played an important part. 

In determining the winners of the. calf 
club, the calf alone received the most 
points, as per quality, general condition, 
etc. Record and management also was 
taken into consideration, as well as getting 
the best results at the least cost. Naom! 
started feeding her calf May Ist. The 
first few weeks it received from 10 to 15 
pounds of whole milk a day. Later, skim- 
milk was gradually put in the place of 
whole milk. A good grain mixture con- 
sisting of corn, oats, bran, and ground soy- 
beans was also fed, as well as alfalfa hay. 
The calf was always kept in clean quarters, 
and a cover was provided to keep off the 
flies. Salt and fresh water was also pro- 
vided daily. The calf was constantly 





WHEN YOU ARE SICK 


Sick folks mean much extra care and 
work. Proper conveniences for the sick- 
room save work, make the sick person 
more comfortable and hasten recovery 

These two girls are Jean Marsham and 
Violet Cramer and their home is in Mor- 
row county, Ohio, Last spring they played 
an important part in making demonstra- 
tions for the care of the sick a success. 


CHAMPIONS AND THEIR METHODS 
When the dairy calf club to which 
Willard Whitney, Nebraska state cham- 
pion of dairy calf clubs was organized, he 
selected a purebred, ten-month-old Guern- 
sey heifer and bought it for $140. There 
were six members in the club 

besides himself. 





He fed his calf grain and al- 





her pigs would be the most likely — 
to grow out satisfactorily. He | 
trimmed its toes and taught it to 
stand and to be shown to the 
best advantage. He took life 
rather seriously when he arrived 
at the fair. He didn’t run around 
to see the fair but stayed with 
his pig. When the time came for 
showing, he surprised the fair 
visitors as well as himself by 
winning first in his class. 

The third year of his club 
work he took in a broader field. 
He had a sow of his own at that 
time and she had a splendid lit- 
ter of seven pigs. He fitted the 
bunch even more carefully than 
he had cared for the one pig the 
year before. He made entries in 
the sow and litter class and put 
his best boar pig into the open 





THE GAME OF LIFE 


A game is not done ’til it’s finished 
Then hold to your trumps and play true. 
Take each trick if you can 

But play like a man 

And luck will sometimes come to you. 


If you lose, take your loss like a hero 

No whining or cursing of fate. 

In this game called life 

There is both joy and strife 

Sit tighi, your turn will come, e’en tho late. 


—Lillie M. Saunders 


falfa until the middle of April, 
when he turned her out in a 
pasture of sweet clover and blue- 
grass. It was then that he 
started fitting her for the shows. 
He fed her no grain from the 
time she was in pasture to the 
time he showed her. During the 
months of May and June this 
héifer gained at the rate of one 
and one-third pounds a day on 
pee alone. On August 11th 
1e started to fit her for the 
county fair. Then he kept her 
in the barn and fed ground oats, 
bran and alfalfa. He also cov- 
ered her with a blanket made of 
old sacks. He clipped the hair 
off her head, tail and belly a 
short time before the fair. 
Clifford Jacobsen was the Ne- 








‘lass. He won first with his sow 
and litter and then with the 
boar pig not only won first in the 
open class, but the breed cham- 
pionship as well. 

Carl made money that year. 
Even after paying his father one- 
half of the cash proceeds from 
the sale of his pigs, he had $11 
from that source. In addition to 
that, he had all the prize money 
he had won. He paid one-half 
of the selling price to his father 
in return for feed, the use of pas- 
ture and buildings.—H. E. M., 











braska state champion of pig 
clubs in 1925. Clifford’s father 
has a herd of big type Poland 
China hogs, and so he selected 
a litter of six pigs, farrowed on 
March Ist. 
He fed them a mixture of 
corn, oats and barley ground to- 
gether. In the next two or three 
days the pigs were old enough to 
wean. He started to feed them 
as soon as possible and fed them 
until the end. In the middle of 
May he planted an acre of sudan 
grass for the pigs. 

In ‘August he started training 








Ind. 











the pigs for the fair. He used to 





Models of old ships have been 
immensely popular in home dec- 
oration during the past two years. As a 
result, many folks handy with tools have 
found making these models a pleasant 
pastime. Very pleasing results have been 
obtained by boys clever with tools. 

There is now available a book by Cap- 
tain E. Armitage McCann on model ship 
building. It tells in great detail how to 
build a Barbary pirate felucca and a 
Spanish treasure galleon, both of the 17th 
century. The price is $2.50. Published 
by the Norman W, Henley Co. 





brushed and taught to lead and to stand. 

In October the thirty-five members of 
the calf club exhibited their calves to 
determine the winners of the contest. 
When everything was graded and finished, 
Naomi had won a free trip to the National 
Dairy Show at Indianapolis, besides a 
handsome cash prize. This alone fully re- 
warded her for all her trouble, but the 
experience in raising her calf and the 
benefits she derived cannot be valued in 
dollars and cents.—J. J. 8., Ind. 





take them out praétically every 

day and train them to go where 
he wanted them to go. He showed the pigs 
at the Nebraska state fair. He won the 
first and fourth place in the pig club class 
on gilts, first on litter, fifth on boar, and 
second in the pig showing contest. 

His pigs also competed with those of 
all other Poland China breeders in Nebras- 
ka. He was placed first on gilt, third on 
herd under one year, fourth on produce 
of sow and fifth on get of sire. He won 
eight ribbons, one silver medal and about 
$62 in prize money.—Y. P. B., Nebr. 
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Multiple-cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


| 

Never before has any automobile enjoyed such spectacu- 
| larly increased popularity! Never before has any low. 
priced car offered such smooth performance at every 
| speed—such amazingly swift acceleration—such abundant 
| power under such easy control! 
| 


c:* 51O 
—* ) 645 


Four Door § 


Because it completely answers the constantly increasing 
public demand for smooth operation and smart appearance 
combined with rugged construction, dependability, long 
life and strictest economy, today’s Chevrolet represents one 
of the greatest engineering and manufacturing achieve- 
ments in 26 years of automobile history! 


| Because it combines lightness of weight with remarkable 

strength and power it is unusually well fitted for farm ser- 

| vice. Mud, sand, the roughest of country roads, have no 
terrors for the driver of today’s Chevrolet. 

} 

| 

j 


¥e-Ton Truck $39 § 
|. Tor a a mont *49S 


nt, Mich. 


A single ride and you will learn that no other car in the 
world offers, at an equal price, an equally impressive com- 
bination of quality gonstruction, modern design, modern 
appearance and modern performance! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Towa girls who told state fair visitors how to make foreign breads 


BREADS OF OTHER LANDS 


OWA club girls offered- something new 

im demonstrations at their state fair this 
year. lt was an exhibit of breads from 
foreign Iands, the recipes of which were 
obtained from women now living in this 
country. The girls explained that the 
onty typical American breads are the un- 
leavened beaten biscuits of the South "and 
corn bread. All our yeast breads originated 
in other countries. 

Lavelle Kuhn and Marjorie Herriott, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Clyde Russel 
of Taylor county, showed Swede breads, 


salt, 3 tablespoons of butter, 1 egg, 3 cups 
of flour, 1 cup of prune pulp, 4 cup of 
sugar, and I teaspoon of cinnamon. 
Bremer county girls ialized in Ger- 
man breads. Anna C. Hatch coached the 
team which was composed of Genevieve 
Keeve and Frances M. Blumer. Their 
caraway bread required 2 cups of scalded 
milk, 2 tablespoons of sugar, 2 tablespoons 
of butter, 1 teaspoon of salt, 1 yeast 
cake, 14 cup of lukewarm water, 2 table- 
spoons of caraway seed, 6 cups of rye 
flour and 11% cups of whole wheat flour. 
The girls gave visitors booklets containing 





These girls also took part in the bread demonstration 


Here is their Swedish tea ring: 1 cup of 
scalded milk, 34 teaspoonful of salt, 
\4 cup of sugar, 6 tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening, 4 cup of chopped nuts, 1 yeast 
cake softened in 4% cup warm water, 
34 cup of flour and 1 egg. 

From French cooks Beatrice Turner 
and Alice Starr, under direction of Mrs. 
V. E. Berry of Jefferson county, learned 
how to make French rolls and bread. The 
recipe for the rolls calls for 114 eups of 
tepid water, 114 cake compressed yeast, 1 
teaspoonful of salt and about 6 cupfuls 
of bread flour. 

Dutch cooks gave Catherine Garvin and 
Alta Miller the recipe for Dutch apple 
cake. It calls for 1 cup of scalded milk, 
¥ cup of butter, 44 cup of sugar, 4 tea- 
spoon of salt, 1 yeast cake, 2 eggs, 234 cups 
of flour and 5sourapples. When the cake 
is spread in the pan, sprinkle with 44 cup 
of sugar, 14 teaspoon of cinnamon and 
2 tablespoons ofcurrants. Mrs. E. A. Mc- 
Gee of Cherokee county helped the girls. 

Denmark was represented by Beth 
Braeken and Gladys Wagner coached by 
Mrs. Elmar Brandau. This team was from 
Floyd county. Quite naturally, they se- 
lected Danish coffee bread. This is the 
list of materials: 14 cup of scalded milk. 
4% cup of strong coffee, 2 tablespoons of 
butter, 2 tablespoons of sugar, 14 teaspoon 
of salt, 144 cake compressed yeast or 2 
tablespoons of potato yeast, 144 cup of 
currants, 1 teaspoon of cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon of nutmeg, and flour. 

Thelma Nims and Winifred Moine 
from Chickasaw county showed how 
Bohemian breads are made. Mrs. Earl 
Edson helped them. Here is the famous 
Bohemian Kolaches: 1 cup of milk, 4 
cup of water, 44 cake of yeast, 1 cup of 
flour, 4 teaspoons of sugar, 1 teaspoon of 


twenty-five recipes from foreign lands. 
The booklet is prepared by the 4-H bread 
clubs of Iowa and is distributed by Iowa 
state college, Ames. 


GIRL MANAGES AGENT’S OFFICE 


A club girl as office assistant is the way 
Miami county, Ohio, has met the prob- 
lem of rendering the most useful service 
to the county thru its county agent office. 
This efficient assistant is Lucille Smith, 
who has been avery active and thoro 
club worker since the start of club work in 
her county back in 1917. 

Her beginning with club work was with 
clothing. She stood very high in all county 
contests and in 1919 was county champion 


First county group of club boys at the Missouri state fair. 
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which won for her a trip to the state shor 
course for club folks. After putting ip 
four years faithfully as a club member 
she became a club leader and then when ; 
vacancy occurred im the county agent's 
office she, having a knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting, was secured for the 
position. 

In the office she is particularly able to 
handle the work on the various projects 
during the times when the county agent 
and home demonstration agent are out in 
the county. She is a past master in helping 
with the club work, being not only a 
person of experience in this work, but 
president of the group known as the ‘4-H 
Achievement Club” of the county. Her 
work as a club member and as a leader has 
enabled her to be pet 4 helpful in 
projects. that are of particular interest to 
the ladies. 

The fact that she has grown up on a 
farm enables her to take an intelligent 
interest in the farm projects. Her club 
spirit and enthusiasm adds to the suc- 
cess of her work.—H. E. M., Ind. 


BOY SAVED THE ORCHARD 

George Allen, who is fifteen years old 
and lives in Shelby county, Ohio, has 
done a good piece of work in redeeming 
an old orchard on his home farm. He 
didn’t start in to do a complete job. He 
merely intended to do some pruning on 
35-year-old trees. 

Having accomplished this, he put on th« 
dormant spray. Then he decided to put 
on the so-called bud spray which is used 
as the blossoms have fallen to pieces 
Naturally, he wanted to complete the job 
after he had done that much, and in order 
to do this, he put on the summer spray. 
For this work he used a barrel outfit and 
prepared the mixturé recommended by the 
state extension service for each spray. 

The result of this was a crop of very 
good, sound apples. He was pleased and 
his father and mother were delighted. 
Pruning and spraying are now to have 
their regular place in the farm program on 
the Allen farm.—H. E. M., Ind. 


TOOLS OF THE MIND 

“Among a man’s most helpful friends 
let us make a large place for books. They 
are the tools of the mind. Their function is 
to increase the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. In the very highest sense, 
they are the true labor-saving devices. 
What the loom does for the fingers, what 
the engine does for the feet, what the tele- 
scope does for the eyes, that, and more, 
books do for reason and for memory. They 
hasten man’s intellectual steps, they push 
back the intellectual horizon, they in- 
crease the range of his vision, they sow in- 
tellectual harvest otherwise impossible 
and reap treasures quite beyond the reach 
of the unaided reason.’’—Newell Dwight 


They are from Lafayette county 
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The advantages of Cour ucut 
can be yours for a lifetime 


HUNDREDS of thousands of Amer- 
ican farm people have been getting 
unvarying satisfaction from their 
Colt Light Plants for years and 
years, at a cost of around ten cents 
per day. Little more than the cost 
of oil lamplight for safe, unflicker- 
ing Colt Light . . . for modern, 
efficient convenience cooking with 
the Colt Hot Plate... for the com- 
fort of ironing with the Colt Iron! 

Twenty-six years of unfailing 
performance have built a world 
reputation for carbide light. No 
wonder that over 2,000,000 farm 
people prefer it to all other kinds! 

You can make your home a far 
more pleasant place to live with 
this wonderful lighting and cook- 
ing system. You can actually save 
money by installing a Colt Light 
Plant in your home, Let us prove 
itto you. Write today for our free 
booklet, ‘Safest and Best by Test.” 
[t tells you all about Colt Light. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York..... ...... 30 BE. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill.........1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo.......716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 








LIGHT 


Gentlemen: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
splendid results that your lighting and 
cooking system has given us. We bought 
our Colt plant three years ago. Since then 
it has never caused us any dissatisfaction, 
and the cost of running it has been sur- 
prisingly low. 

The whole family have gotten to be 
great readers since we've had our Colt 
plant. Our children are doing fine in 
school, and I think the real reason is that 
they can study so much better at night 
by Colt Light. 

My wife says that the Colt hot plate 
has made cooking a real pleasure for her. 
And the Colt iron is a great convenience 
to her in ironing. 

It is a pleasure to speak of the Colt 
plant in the highest terms whenever any- 
body asks me about it. 

Signed: 
E. M. BOHLKE 
Kenesaw, Neb., May 27, 1926 


No proposition offers a greater op- 
portunity for the farm-trained man 
than selling the Colt Light Plant. 
Write our nearest office for full. 

particulars. 


COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT 














For Long 4 
Range Shooting 
Super~X ly 
Every Time: * 


15 to 20 yards greater effective 
range than the ordinary loads 
is yours with Super-X! 
Greater effectiveness. Hun- 
dreds of tests prove that 
Super-X gives you nearly 
twice as many effective pel- 
lets at the longer ranges, due 
to concentrated shot string. 


The Super-X shot charge 
travels through the air to the 
bird in practically a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. 
Ordinary loads string out as 
much as 20 feet. Often more! 










Super-X for the 
high-flying ducks 
and geese every time. 
There’s nothing like it! 
Write for descriptive folder: 
**Short Shot String — the 
Secret of Super-X Long- 
Range Killing Power.”’ 


Xpert 


another exclusive Western de- 
velopment, has proved that a 
quality smokeless shell can 
be sold at a popular price. 
Ideal for quail and ordinary 
shooting that doesn’t call for 
the long-range effectiveness 
of Super-X. There are West- 
ern dealers everywhere. Write 
us about your shooting prob- 
lems. Always glad to hear from 
you. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1011 Broadway East Alton, Ill. 


~ BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken, N. J. Tacoma, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 




























REPRESENTS KANSAS 


The Kansas champion home economies 
demonstration team this year comes from 
Cherokee county. The team is composed of 
Evelyn Harley and Goldie Kirk, and was 
coached ‘by Miss Frances Smith, home 
demonstration agent. Theirs is a baking 
demonstration in which they show how 
to make and serve baking powder bis- 
cuits. The girls did it so well that they 
were awarded first place over all other 
demonstrations including baking, sewing, 
and health. 

Altho this is their first experience in 
demonstration team work, both have been 
oustanding club members. For the past 
two years Goldie has acted as an assistant 
local leader for younger girls in her club, 
in addition to carrying her own projects. 
This year she is president of the Sheridan 
township community 4-H club. 

Baking is not the only line in which 
these girls are interested, for both have 
carried projects in sewing, and dairy work 
as well. Last fall Evelyn won first place 
on a wool dress at the state fair. She also 
has a Jersey cow and calf which she has 
entirely paid for and which is netting her 
a very nice income now.—F. S., Kans. 


THE FUTURE FARMERS’ CLUB 


The Future Farmers’ Club is an organi- 
zation of Wisconsin farm boys and girls 
between the ages of ten and twenty-five 
years. Its chief aim is to introduce 4-H 
club work in every nook and cranny of 
Wisconsin, to teach boys and girls the 

















Hildegarde K. Arendt and A. A. Mintner, 


secretary and president 


modern principles of farming and home- 
making, thereby making farm life happier 
and the farm more desirable. 

The club has five officers. They are 
elected by ballot at the end of every 
year. The boy and girl receiving the 
highest votes become president and 
secretary. The next highest is given the 
position of editor, and these three appoint 
two members as directors. 

Many worthy club workers have been 
on their membership list. The famous 
Veva Divan who won third place at the 
International and with two other girls 
represented girls’ club work at the Wom- 
an’s World Fair in 1924, is a member. 
Seventeen Future Farmers were on the 
state honor roll in 1925. Melvia Brewer, 
one of the directors, was Wisconsin state 
pig club champion in 1925. John Burke, 
another director; was on the champion 
demonstration team that represented 
Wisconsin at Sioux City in 1925. Two 
of the members receiyed gold watches 
as prizes in leadership in club work, and 
there are many others who have good 
records in club work to their credit.— 


H. K. A., Wis. 
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a 
Nothing 


Until December Ist 
Then Only $10 a Month! 
(We will send you a Bulldog ai 


less Furnace for free inspection. If 
you want it, pay nothing until Decem- 
ber Ist. Then pay only $10 a month 
at our amazingly low price. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you 


find out about the Bulldog. Write today. 


Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits any Height of Basement! 
You Install It Yourself! 





\|PIPELESS FOR FURNACE 

‘2% Tons 
Heats . 

2 Rooms! 


“There is no heater to compare with the Bull- 
dog. I burned 214 tons of coal last winter 
and heated five rooms and bath.” 
— Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass 

That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! 
Here’s what it does with about the lowest 
grade fuel you can think of! 
“I can run my Bulldog Furnace steady for 
fourteen days in normal weather conditions 
on the actual cost of 50 cents.”’ So writes 

. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota 
and he adds: “Hard to believe, is it? That's 
what some of my neighbors thought until | 
showed them! e have an unlimited amount 
of green screenings in this country. That's 
the fuel I am using.” 
___. Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 
“We have seven rooms, four on the first floor 
and three on the second, and the Bulldog 
heats them fine. We find it takes a little more 
coal to heat the whole house than it did to 
heat one room with a stove using chestnut 
a B. Smith, 19 Elm St., Somerville, 





e If you are even thinking of a pipe- 
Write! less furnace, or any furnace, eee 
for our free book and “Pay Nothing Now” 
offer—also get the wonderful record of Bulldog 
Success. Factory connections in both East 
and West. We ship from nearest point. Get 
ready for winter NOW! Mail this coupon 
TODAY! 


ig588 

Bulldog Furnace Co, ==="; 
Babson Bros., Sole Distributors ' 

19th and California Ave., Dept. 25-17 Chicago ! 

Without obligating me in any wa: send me 


, dD 
our free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog 
ipelese Furnace 


(Print name and address plainly) 





























ENJOYS OUR CLUB PAGE 


fo Successful Farming: I am eleven years old 
i enjoy your club page very much. here are 
.everal olubs around here but as I could not attend 
cularly, I did not join. However, I thought I 
juld write you a letter about my! cow. 
She is four years old and part Holstein and part 
ersey Her calf was born April 14, 1925. I named 
him Emerson Hough. When he weighed 200 pounds 
{ sold him and received a net profit of about $15. 
I fed my cow cotton hulls and sweet horse feed, 
i in the morning generally sorghum. At night 
| fed her corn fodder. For awhile I fed her cooked 
yw feed and crushed corn. The last named was 
ik corn and cob ground together. This spring 
1e ran on pasture and was not fed any grain. She 
rave nine pounds of milk, altho she had been 
ilking for more than a year. 
We also have a very pretty black and white 
Shetland pony. She is very fat and sleek. Her name 
Lizzie. My cow's name is Ruth.—Rosalie 
Calloway, Tenn. 











This is Naomi Schwartz of Indiana 


A POULTRY EXPERT 

lo Successful Farming: I will give you my 
xperience raising baby chicks. I have two breeds, 
the buff leghorn and the buff orpingtons. I do not 
eed the chicks until forty-eight hours old, but I 
et them have water to drink when twenty-four 
hours old. I start feeding them on bread crumbs 
ind rolled oats also a commercial mash dampened 

« little and put in small hoppers. 

Do not feed too much at one time or let it sour. 

if chicks eat much of this sour feed it will kill them. 
feed these two feeds for seven days then I start 
hem on & commercial chick feed, as it has no corn 
n it and when you don't feed corn for four weeks, 
ou will not be bothered much with chicks having 
bowel trouble. I find that potassium permanganate 
their coining water, just enough to make it 
pink, is an excellent remedy for bowel trouble. 

If chicks are bothered.4fith lice, I grease them on 
their heads, beaks and wings as this is sure death for 
ce. I pick out a good warm day to do this and have 
grease warm as I put it on them. Do not put on too 
nuch or all over them. If you do and they are not 
overed very well, they will die. Do not grease the 
hen either as it gets the chicks too greasy. 

After the chicks are four weeks old, I feed them 
two parts ground corn, two parts cracked wheat, 

e part kafir and millet. I feed sour milk but do 

t feed too much of it. Don’t change from feeding 
our - sweet milk; keep feeding the one you 
started, 

Pullets must be fed good in order to lay well. 
~eparate the roosters from the pullets as soon as 
vossible. Encourage chicks to roost as soon as 

ssible as it hastens maturity. Some probably 

ive trouble to keep mites down after the chicks 
roost on poles. I paint the poles and inside of the 

iilding with waste oil every week. This does away 
with the mites. 

| keep chick-size oystershell in hoppers at all 

mes, The chicks have plenty of sand too. Keep 
em on free range and have fresh water for them at 

| times; I change water for my chicks four times a 

Water is very essential in poultry raising. Do 

t crowd them by any means or heavy loss will re- 

Chicks must have plenty of room, water, and 
housed gcod to make poultry a paying propo- 
tion. 

Keep the coop and houses clean. Be sure to cull 

ur pullets in the fall. When setting eggs, cull 

em closely. I get an average hatch of twelve out 
f fifteen eggs; sometimes fourteen out of fifteen. 

Poultry is like anything else, you must be inter- 

sted in it to make it a success. I have 186 chicks 

w, my father will order 300 more soon. I will 

lp to raise them. We will market the roosters 

bout Christmas when_prices are high. I haven't 
st more than fifteen out of the bunch; most of 
hem died because the hens stepped on their backs. 
ultry is a paying proposition when handled right. 

I hope this will prove of interest to the boys and 

ris in poultry work. If you will try to raise them 

e way I did, you will have as good luck as I had 

better. I wish you boys and ibenbeiin,--theney 

Mahlo, Illinois. 


LIKE THE OAK TREE 
he oak tree’s crown once touched the grass, 
But every year it grew 
| little farther from the ground 
And nearer to the blue. 
0 live that you each day may be, 
While time glides softly by, 
\ little farther from the earth 
And nearer to the sky. 


—Edith Lochridge Reid 
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Be careful when you go to town 
—no matter what kind of roads @ 
you have. See that you have 
along aset of WEED Tire Chains, 
and put them on when tires get 
slippery. 

Don’t takechances. Puton WEED 
Chains and drive a little slower. 
It’s better to be safe than sorry. 


Insiston WEEDS. They have red 
connecting hooks, galvanized side 
chains and brass plated cross 
chains with the name WEED 
stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
InCanada: Dominion Chain Company,Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales O fices: Boston, Chicago,New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
Weldless Chains for All Purposes 





Wet rubber slips— 
WEED Chains grip f 
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of Perfect 
Comfort 


Remember the winters of yourchildhood? How you shiv- 
eringly dressed’ in cold discomfort? How rooms were 
shut off all winter because of the inadequate heating methods? 
Think of the comfort and health-protection youcan now give your 
children—and can enjoy yourself—by installing IDEAL-A MERI- 
CAN Radiator Heating in place of old-time inefficient, heaters. 


AMERICANS DEAL 


RADIATORS “44 BOILERS 


Youcan have all thiscomfort, healthe TIDEAL-AMERICAN Heating Outfit. 
protection,heatingeconomynow.The Cellar not required. Automatic fire 
presentlowcost and TEN-MONTHS- control maintains just the tempera- 
TO-PAY putthisidealheatwithinthe ture you want. Burn oil, wood, coke 
reach of everybody. or ANY coal. Phone nearest heating 
To conserve your family energy and and plumbing merchant today. Write 
strength, equip your home with an nowDept. T forillustrated free book. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


812-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sales Offices in all oo ate cities in U.S. A., Canada and Europe 
Makersof IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators and Ideal ARCO Hot Water Supply Tanks 


Everybody “tz BAT” 


the world's ryi jody story and sow for the first time you 
don’t have - pay $2.00 forthe book. You can read it Free in 
the Patifinder, the old reliable home weekly pubtished at the 
Nation's Capital. From the beginning The a makes you 
throb with it and t the end you get 
the most unex pected climax. It is full of thrills, al- 
most unbelievable situations and xevelations, 
Millions of people have seen 
it on the stage or screen 
and have sat spellbound. 

Now you get it in serial 











Save 40% on Paint 


i Will Pay 
the Freight 
Honse Paint, Barn Paint, 


Shingle Stain, etc., shipped 
direct from factory to Ys 

















Fine quality, _Susranteed in 


form and it's even more thrillingas 
@ story than asa play or movie. The 
Pathfinder is loaded down every week 
with world news and pictures, stories, informing edi- 
torials, travel articles, puzzles, humor and miscellany, 
You get the Pathfinder on trial every week, 13 big issues 
including The Bat, for only 15 cts.—a wgear' Sere than 
a new Ford at halfprice. The Bat begins Oct. 30. 





Duo Coat Paint at my risk. 
Band name and address today _ 
full i color cards, etc 
No cost. No obligation. 


THE BELL PAINT CO. 
1930 Grand Ave.,Dept. Y, Kansas City, Mo, 


nd order now 
(with 15 cts. ip coin or stamps) for the Pathfinder 1S wee weeks. AW 
Pathfinder, 134 Langdon Sta., Washin; 














Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, OST SHAW Garden Tractor 


figuring years of service. Make HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 
any wagon good as new. Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 
down—easy to load. Rs ten Plows, Seeds, * Cultivates, runs belt Cir- 


Red nery. y and cheap to oper- 
EMPIRESareirics Sracee Bahrocperigenn 2 HE her, SRS clare 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 


COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 17 
as tho they were worth a kingdom. 

While the priest with whom I —— 
was courteous and kind yet it was easi 
seen that the old hatred and animosit; 
is still in their hearts. They observe the 
feasts of the passover and pentecost he « 
on Mount Gerizim and do things like th 
did in the days of Moses and Aaron an: ‘ 
they think the Jews are all wrong and 
that they are the only true laraclites. 

In the valley at the west end of these 
two mountains is the city of Nablus. This 
city was known in the old days as Shechem 
and is one of the oldest cities in this part 
of the world. Here Abraham offered the 
first sacrifice to Jehovah ever offered on 
Palestine soil. 

Twenty years ago Nablus was one of 
the most dangerous cities in the East fo 
a lone traveler to visit. The people were 
ae hostile toward foreigners. My first 

t in the city at that time was with 
a friend who knew every corner of the cit) 
and we went thru the dark streets hand in 
hand as he said that if we became sepa 
rated and ever saw each other again it 
would be an accident. 

My recent visit to Nablus was quite 
enjoyable. At the Grand Hotel Palestin 
(grand only in name) I got acquainted with, 
@ young man by the name Tawbie Khoury 
from whom several letters have since been 
received. He is a relative of the owner of 
the hotel and was my waiter while there. 
He is very anxious to come to the United 
States, and should any reader. of this 
article visit Nablus soon, by mentioning 
this you will find a good friend in Mr. 
Khoury. 

Some six miles from Nablus to the west 
and north are the ruins of the city of 
Samaria. While Samaria is the name of 
the country it was also the name of a 
city which was located on a great hill 
which almost assumes the proportions of 
a mountain. This hill, with the village 
and ruin, is now called Sebaste. The 
mighty hill used.to be a natural fortress 
that was almost inaccessible except in a 
place Or two. 

The sides of this hill are about five 
hundred feet high and almost straight up. 
On the top is a great table land covering 
many acres of ground. It was an ideal 
location for the capital city as it was in 
the days of Ahab. 

On the Hill of Samaria, King Ahab 
built his ivory palace which the historian 
says was cedar-ceiled and vermillion- 
painted. It was here that Queen Jezebel 
was allowed to establish the worship of 
Baal and Ashteroth. In connection with 
this was the sacrifice of children to the 

od Moloch, which was a great human 
gure of bronze with a bull’s head and out- 
stretched arms. 

This great image was hollow anda fire 
was built until the image was nearly 
red hot. While drums were beaten to 
drown their cries, mothers would place 
their children in the out-stretched arms of 
the idol and they were soon burned to 
death. 

In later times Herod had a palace at 
Samaria and many suppose it was here 
that John the Baptist was beheaded. | 
have twice visited the old Crusader 
church, which is now used for a Moham- 
medan school, and gone down into the 
cave-like sepulcher beneath which is 

inted out as the tomb where the body of 

ohn the Baptist was buried. 

While early Christian tradition names 
Samaria as the place of the death of the 
Baptist yet Josephus the Jewish historian 
distinctly states that John was put to 
death at, Fort Machaerus, which was just 
east of the Dead Sea. Many also believe 
that the head of the Baptist was taken to 
Damascus and buried there and I have 
visited this tomb also, which is now 2 
Mohammedan shrine. 

Passing thru the dirty village at the 
foot of the Hill of Samaria where this 














tomb is located I walked up to the table 

land on the top of the hill. Many ruins are 
seen at the top. The ground where the 
city used to be is very fertile and wheat 
was being cut at the time. It was a fine 
crop having grown very rank and on ex- 
amination { found the grains very large. 

Going across the table land and down 
on the opposite side I soon came to the 
wonderful ruins at the Gate of Samaria. 
One of the many interesting bible stories 
that came to mind was that of the le 
in the time of a great famine whic 
found in the seventh chapter of II Kings. 
Here is where the prophet Elisha lived 
when Captain Naaman from Damascus 
came to be cured from the leprosy. 

I know of no place in Palestine where 
there are such extensive ruins as at 
Samaria. Great colonnades in which 
were more than two thousand columns 
ran entirely around the hill and more than 
one hundred of them are standing today. 


(Special—Volume IV of “Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands” is just from the press. It contains al 
of the articles on the countries in Africa that ap- 
peared in Successful Farming last year and the 
entire series on Syria and Palestine now running, 
everal yet to be published, together with “A Tour 

ound the World” and several other chapters. It 
printed in large type on good yee and con- 
tains thirty-five pages of pictures. It is well bound 
in cloth and the price is $1.50 postpaid. Thousands 
{ our readers have the first three volumes and tens 
of thousands will want this latest volume. Volume 
{ contains articles on more than twenty countries 
besides others on “‘The Passion Play,” ““The Peace 
Conference,” “The Panama Canal” and “The 
Seven Wonders of the World.’”’ Price $1.25. Vol- 
ume II describes great ocean liners, the mighty 
deep, London, Windsor Castle, Paris, River Rhine, 
Athens, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Algeria, 
Polermo, Mexico City and other cities. Besides 
these cities, sixteen countries are briefly described 
as well as the Inca Civilization in Peru, World's 
Greatest Club House and Race Course, etc. This 
volume is illustrated and sells for $1.50. Volume IIL 
contains twenty-five chapters written while on a 
tour entirely around the world with many pages of 
pictures taken enroute and the price is only $1.50. 
Any two volumes will be sent for $2.50, any three 
1r $3.26, or all four of them will be sent postpaid 
for $4. Address Successful Farming, Book Dept., 
Des Moines, Lowa. 





MODERN PIED PIPERS 
Continued from page 16 
inderneath the barn was effective. 
Due to the dangerous nature of the gas 
this method is not recommended for use 
in houses. It is entirely safe in a barn or 
shed as after a few hours all that remains 
of the gas is a harmless residue. A fumi- 
gating method similar to this may be ob- 
tained by connecting a hose to the exhaust 
of an automobile, and directing the gas 
into the rat burrow. This is quite effec- 
tive if the carburetor is adjusted so that 
there is a rich mixture. “However, if a 
spark should get into the gas it would do 
more than kill the rats,’”’ remarked County 
Agent Petersen. 
For killing rats in houses the United 
tates department of agriculture recom- 
nends poisoning by the use of barium car- 
nate. It should be used with meat, 
ruits, vegetables, or cereals, and every 
bait should be put in a paper sack and 
laced at night where the rats are likely 
o feed. This makes it an easy matter in 
he morning to collect all uneaten baits. 
The other common method of combat- 
ng rats is by trapping. There are many 
i the more complicated traps and devices 
mn the market that are useful, but the 
nexpensive “snap” or “break-back” has 
rroved the most effective and consistent 
rat catcher. 
County agents conducting these cam- 
\igns are placing special emphasis on the 
ict that altho gassing, poisoning, and 
rapping will destroy the rat, the best way 
to get rid of them is to build against them. 
(ood foundations should be 1 gee under 
uildings, with walls extending at least 
‘(wo feet under the ground and the same 
listance above. Wire with quarter-incb 
iesh can be placed around corncribs with 
0 1d results. In case the rats can get thru 
he bottom of the crib, a one-foot strip 
of smooth metal placed around the base 
{ the wall will keep them out, because 
they cannot get over this barrier. 
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Standard Model Ten Dollars 


1926 has added 2,000,000 more 
users of the Boyce Moto Meter. 
Today it is protecting 10,000,- 
000 motors. 

Could there be greater proof 
that the motoring public wants a 
motor heat indicator mounted on 
the radiatorcap directly in the line 
of driving vision where the eyes 
need not be averted from the road 
to a confusing array of dashboard 
instruments? 

The demand for these millions 
of genuine Boyce Moto Meters is 


the public’s response to a perma- 
nent combination of beauty and 
utility rather than mere radiator 
ornaments of the moment. 


5 7 sd 


It isso simple in construction 
that you can put it on yourself; re- 
quires no upkeep, outlivesany car. 


ry v 7 


The Boyce Moto Meter is made 
both in America and five foreign 
factories. Dealers everywhere will 
show you Boyce Moto Meters 
for every type of car—in various 
designs—$3.50 to $15.00 





ana U.S. Army and 







NOTE. We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters 
Jor dashboara or steering coitumn imesraliation 
Thousanas of these ure now im use on automobiles 


ever type of heat inuicator yon Ee “fer, you can 
obdtain tt in agenuine Boyce Mo 








Navy aeroplanes. What- 


to Meter. 





Moro }TRADE MARK REG. | MARK RE IMETEE 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥- 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name “Moto Meter” is the registered trade-ma 


rk and the exclusive property of this Company 
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rail of a Kansas City stock yards cattle pen, talking cow 

with an old southwestern stockman—a man long past the 
half-century mark. Pointing to an especially scrawny, ugly calf 
that had come in his shipment of hatrack cows and throwouts, 
he said, ‘‘That is an inbred calf. We can’t help getting one once in 
a while and, always, they ain’t just all right.” 
The calf to which he directed my attention was 
only half covered with hair, having great spots 
of blistered, sunburned bare skin which only 
made it look the more dejected and worn. 

Here was a restatement of the almost universal 
fear of the average stockman for inbreeding of 
animals. Remembering his remarks, I set about 
to find if the mating of close relatives has ever 
worked in the livestock world. It has, and so 
often that I will here call attention to only a few 
of the most outstanding examples. But first, 
what is inbreeding? 

Inbreeding, when correctly used, refers to the 
mating of full brother and full sister, sire and 
daughter, or son and dam. The mating of half 
brothers and sisters and other closely related 
animals is not inbreeding, but a beginning at 
linebreeding, tho popularly it is usually called inbreeding. 

Double Dale, the bull that made such an impress upon the 
shorthorn herd of Owen Kane of Nebraska, was an inbred sire. 
He was a son of Avondale, and for his dam had Maxwalton Rose- 
wood, a famous daughter of Avondale. That he was a great 
breeding bull, all familiar with shorthorn history know, but let 
me call especial attention to two of his sons. Radium, the sire of 
the great $3,600 Parkdale Victoria, was used by Bellows Brothers 
of Missouri. Another son, Sultan Supreme, was also used by the 
Bellows, getting many good cattle but is chiefly remembered for 
getting the 1916 International grand champion, the $16,500 
Village Supreme that sired the $15,600 calf, Standard Supreme. 

Turning to hereford history, there is no sire that quite equals 
Anxiety 4th, the bull that made the Gudgell and Simpson wae 
and to which most modern herefords trace, at least once. When 
Governor Simpson went abroad, his partner gave instructions 
to “bring back a bull with a hind end on hig,” and Anxiety 4th 
was the answer. The maternal line pedigree, in use at that time, 
did not show tbe in- 
tensity of his breeding 
and many of his ad- 
mirers did not realize 
that his sire and dam, 
Anxiety and Gay Lass, 
were 81.25 percent of 
the same blood. They 
were more than 
three-quarters brother 
and sister, which made 
Anxiety 4th a more 
intensely bred bull 
than was Double Dale. 
The courageous 
breeders who used 
Anxiety 4th, secured 
best results when cross- 


O's day mm snovember, 1924, I was standing on the top- 





Is It Safe to Inbreed Livestock? 


Some Pointers on Selecting Sires 


By W. HOWARD FORSYTH 





Poultryis intensely inbred 
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If one wishes, he may go further back in livestock history and 
find that, the Collings inbred viciously to produce Comet, th: 
first bull to sell for one thousand pounds. Thomas Bates of 
Kirklevington inbred his beautiful Duchesses because he thougtit 
there was no bull in England fit to mate with them. Some may 
reply that the Duchesses lacked constitution and ruggedness and 
were very often sterile. This is true, and in the 
work of Bates, or rather of his followers, we can 
find a lesson for ourselves. The men who were 
inbreeding Bates shorthorns, at the last, were 
not breeding cattle, but pedigrees. They over- 
looked visible defects to produce a_ pure 
pedigree. 

Inbreeding, and line breeding to a lesser de- 
gree, does one thing. It reduces the total number 
of individual ancestors which the next generation 
will have. By so doing, the chances of the animal 
being like those ancestors, who appear more than 
once in the pedigree, are greatly increased. The 
more intense the breeding, the more will the 
progeny resemble its progenitors, and therein hes 
the danger and the value of inbreeding. If some 
pronounced defects have existed in the parent, 
they will probably be present, and may be more 
serious in the inbred offspring. 

From that, we can write Rule 1 for the breeder: Do not 
intensify the blood of animals which have the same pronounced 
defects. 

It is not necessary, however, to wait to secure the perfect 
animal before intensification is begun, because each animal has 
two parents, One half of his inheritance is from each of his 
parents. 


OBVIOUSLY, then, an animal may have inherited things which 
do not show, because it is hidden by the opposed character- 
istic which came from the other parent. A little observation of 
some animals around the farm will prove that this happens. For 
example, the angus bull that sires all black calves from purebred 
angus cows in your herd, gets a red calf when mated to the grade 
red cows of your neighbor. From some of the other red cows he 
produces blacks. If one of those black heifers were mated back 
to her sire, she might have either a black or a red calf. Over a 
period of years, bred to 
a bull that was known 
tosire some red calves, 
she would probably 
produce about an equal 
number of each. 
Scientists have ealled 
this red a recessive fac- 
tor because it recedes 
or is covered up by the 
black, when present. 
Similarly the black is a 
dominant and_ hides 
the red, or dominates 
it. The recessive red 
we are considering does 
not show up unless the 
black is absent. To be 








ing his sons on daugh- 
ters of North Pole and 
then breeding back to 
sons of Anxiety 4th. 
By this method of blood intensification has the modern hereford, 
supreme on the range, been developed. Beau Mischief, well known 
as a sire of show and breeding cattle, will serve as an example of 
Anxiety 4th line breeding, which has been eminently successful: 
Two of the sons of old Anxiety 4th appear three times as great- 
grandsires, and the fourth great-grandsire is a grandson of 
Anxiety 4th. Two of the four great-granddams of Beau Mischief 
were also rich in Anxiety 4th blood. 

AS it accidental that Beau Mischief was a great sire when 

six of his eight grandparents were close up to such a breed 
builder as Anxiety 4th? The outline pedigree of Anxiety 4th is 
given below to show the intensity of his breeding: 


Longhorns 


Anxiety 4 Decote 
\Helena {granddaughter of 


Counsellor 
Anxiety 4th = “ 


pLonghorns 

Gay Lass. DeCote 

Losty {granddaughter of 
Coursellor 


Inbreeding figured in the development of our best breeds of livestock 


so, the red must come 
from both parents, or 
as geneticists say, be 
diploid. Mated to 
some angus cows, your bull would have sired some red calves, 
but you did not happen to have a cow carrying the recessive red 
characteristic. Such animals are now rare in purebred angus 
herds. 

This example of the red and black is a very simple explanation 
of inheritance, as some characteristics are inherited m a very 
complex manner, and we do not have a definite line of difference, 
but get a blending of characteristics, as when two things are 
crossed we get something altogether different. It is possible to 
cross two strains of white corn and get a red corn as a result. Such 
things can only be explained by a very technical genetic dis 
course, and are beyond the field of this article. I have gone thus 
far to try and show that the beginning of close breeding should be 
done cautiously and only with good foundation stock. 

When defects show up, they must be bred out by crossing with 
similarly bred animals that do not show the defect, or the defec- 
tive must be discarded. After a few generations of this close 
breeding, we have animals that are much more likely to breed 
on like themselves because they have inherited their character- 
istics from both sides of their ancestry. There is less chance ol 4 
recessive character, which is undesirable, being present. By the 
intense breeding we have doubled many (Continued on page 6° 
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Here’s Goodyear’s answer 


to high rubber 


Through the perfection of the famous cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST, and a new triumph in rubber compound- 
ing, Goodyear is now able to offer a thoroughly dependable 
lower-priced tire. This tire is the PATHFINDER. 


It is a tested and proved 
product; more than 3,500,- 
ooo of them have been 


made and sold. 
Priced far under 
the celebrated All- 
Weather Tread 
Goodyear line, 








The famous Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Tire 
remains the finest tire 
that money can buy. 
Its long life explains 
its great economy. 








the PATHFINDER is dol- 
lar for dollar an excellent 
buy. Goodyear Dealers now 


have the PATH- 
FINDER in 
stock, at prices 
you cannot beat 
any where. 


Good tires deserve good tubes — Goodyear Tubes 


PATEZ PINDER 


Made by Goodyear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co., Inc, 
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hogs thrive. 


Tonic. 


$2.10 for Stock Tonic. 


5 1/3c a pound. 


the Capsule pigs was $40.81. 


Stock Tonic was $32.67. 





Plain facts about 
2 pens of pigs 


Dr. Ropp, an Ohio veterinarian, wanted to find out 
which was better—Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic or 
“capsules’"— for getting rid of worms and making 


He took a bunch of wormy, scrubby shoats and 
divided them into two pens, equal in weight. 

Pen No. | were given the popular capsule treatment. 

Pen No. 2 were given Dr. Hess Improved Stock 


Pigs weighed every week 


Ist week—-Capsule pen had gained 29 lbs. 
Tonic pen had gained 146 lbs. 

6th week—Capsule pen had gained 371 Ibs. 
Tonic pen had gained 668 Ibs. 

Both pens were given the same care and all the feed they 
would eat. At the end of the six weeks the Capsule pen had 
consumed $30.96 worth of feed including $3.00 for Capsules. 
The Tonic pen had consumed $36.06 worth of feed including 


The Capsule pen had gained 371 pounds at a cost of 8 1/3c 
a pound. The Tonic pen had gained 668 pounds at a cost of 


Both pens of pigs were sold at I!c a pound. The gain for 
The gain for the Tonic pigs 
was $73.46—the difference in favor of Dr. Hess Improved 


Now, Mr. Hog Raiser—if you have a bunch of 
wormy or unthrifty shoats, it will pay you to put them 
on Dr. Hess Stock Tonic today. 
every 20 shoats. Feed the worming dose for the first 
10 days, then the thriving dose. 

Our gnarantee covers the results unconditionally. 


Prices: 25 lbs. $3.00; 100 Ibs. $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 9c; 


1000 Ibs. at 9c. Ton lots at 8c a pound. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 


Get 25 pounds for 
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COMPOUND 

Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 yoare for Distemper. 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs an 
Colds, Give to sick and those ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. Dep.18 GOSHEN, IND, 


\/ RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


KE BIG MONEY_We 
a2 


iz: pase iluetrated beat, ental 
Beste ios, eee ape 
O. I. C. HOGS on time ¥!!'g fer 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 
THE L. B. SILVER, CO., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 
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Write for this amazing book 

NOW! A aaa will do! 

Learn how you can master the most vicious and 
ferocious horse in a few hours time. See how 
in training and re-sell- 

horses. 


ing horees—t! 
NTEED ~y break any en 
te habite forever. Learmr: right in in Fey! own 
———= cer agape ne Ses as 4. —+— 
ted and ul of in inters 
ay training. Cont abeolutely ine to ae 
address, Mail postcard NOW! 
SCHOOL or HORSEMANSHIP 
Pleasant 
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THE HUNGRY CALF 


Yes, bucket-fed calves sometimes t 
patience but they are a necessity o: 
nearly every good farm and nearly ever 
good farmer has some. The ease wit 
which they are now handled on some farn 
may be attributed to different methods 
handling and feeding. 

Where fifteen years ago the strength « 
a husky man was required to ward off t 
attack of eight or ten hungry calves whil 
one calf drank his portion, a ten-year-old 
boy of today feeds twenty calves wit! 
more dispatch and much less commotion 
Instead of trying to successfully wrest) 
the whole herd out in an open lot, mar 
calf feeders of today use simple outdoor 
stanchions which are made a“ building 
twelve or fourteen feet of the pastur 
fence out of four-foot 2x4’s placed verti- 
cally and nailed to supports at top an 
bottom and spaced about ten inches apart 
The calves soon learn to stick their head 
thru the fence for feed and as a result 
everyone concerned is much better satis- 
fied when the ordeal is completed. 

Those puny, pot-bellied, rough-looking 
calves which are 80 commonly seen ear!) 
in the summer are quite often calves that 
were overfed while still quite young. The) 
may be calves that have received skim- 
milk from the time they were a few days 
old and as a consequence, never received 
a fair start in life. Or they may have been 
fed skimmilk and allowed to help them- 
selves to coarse hay and as in the case of 
most calves, they did not eat the hay. It 
is safe to say that faulty feeding was the 
trouble. 

Just how much milk to feed a calf will 
vary in individual cases. During the first 
two weeks the average calf will, as a rule, 
do best on not more than four or five 
quarts of whole milk daily. A calf should 
always receive its mother’s milk for the 
first week. The gradual change to skim- 
milk may be started at two weeks of age 
and continued during a period of fron 
fifteen to twenty days. At six weeks of 
age, a big, husky calf will do well on four 
or five quarts of skimmilk twice daily. A 
calf should never be allowed quite all it 
will drink. 

Most any grain mixture that calves will 
eat is good. A mixture of 3 bushels of 
corn or ground barley, 3 bushels of ground 
oats, 1 bushel of bran, and %-bushel of 
linseed oilmeal, all by measure, is both 
tasty and nutritious. When calves become 
accustomed to grain, they may be fed 
twice daily with good results. When they 
reach the age of two or three months, they 
should be allowed free access to good gree n 
pasture and good hay in addition to the 
grain. At that age they may be fed som: 
ensilage if it is available. At six months of 
age the use of milk is no longer necessar) 
unless calves of extraordinary value are 
being fed. 

There is no reason why hand-fed calves 
should not be as sleek and vigorous as their 
lucky cousins whose mothers do not hap- 
pen to be milk cows. It is very true that 
skimmilk, pound for pound, does not com- 
pare with whole milk so far as food valu 
is concerned but the difference can easily 
be made up with other feeds. Whole milk 
is the ideal feed at the start but it must 
necessarily give way very soon to skim- 
milk, plus grain. 

As in the case of pigs and lambs, it pays 
to grain-feed bucket calves. The younger 
the calves, the cheaper will be the gain 
If they go to market as baby beeves. they 
will go better and more quickly. If they 
are to be developed as breeders or milking 
stock, big returns for that extra feed se 
soon show up as early development and 
added size.—M. B. Posson, Nebraska. 


“Rabies — Hydrophobia — Dog Mad- 
ness.” Those interested in the prevention 
of this disease should write the Kansas 
agricultural —-. Manhattan, for free 
circular No. 126 














CHOOSING THE RIGHT, FEED 


“Corn is a cent a peas and tankage is 
costing us $60 a ton here; will it pay me to 
use tankage or feed corn alone to my 
hogs?” This question was put to me by 
a young man, obviously a thinking farmer 
lad, in the back of the room. { 

Generally, where hogs get corn alone it 
takes about 11 bushels of corn to make 100 
pounds of pork. This holds for dry lot 
feeding in summer or for winter feeding. 
Under similar conditions, it takes about 
seven bushels of corn and 26 pounds of 
tankage to produce 100 pounds of pork. 
It is plain that 26 pounds of tankage takes 
the place of approximately four bushels of 
corn or 78 cents’ worth of tankage replaces 
more than $2 worth of corn. Certainly 
there can be no question about the profit 
of this exchange. 

My problem—yes, the main problem of 
all other stock feeders is—What is the 
cheapest and most satisfactory source of 
protein that I can use to balance the 
rations for my stock? 

Cottonseed meal for the steers? Re- 
peated experiments at Purdue university 
showed it profitable to feed cottonseed 
meal to steers as long as a ton of it can 
be bought for less than the price of a 
hundred bushels of corn. 

I found these three cases on adjoining 
farms in my own neighborhood. Mr. A. 
grows fine hogs that he feeds corn and 
tankage in a self-feeder. He is getting 
along fairly well financially. Mr. B. feeds 
his hogs corn alone, summer or winter. 
He is making nothing and complains that 
farming isn’t what it used to be. Mr. C. 
grows just as good hogs as A. but he 
plants soybeans in his corn and sows clover 
at the last cultivation. He is making more 
than either A. or B. 

Stated plainly, A., B., and C. are com- 
peting in the production of pork. Their 
fat hogs bring the same money. A. gets 
big gains but having to use imported 
protein, raises his costs and cuts his 
margin. B., thinking to save, feeds an 

nbalaneed ration which makes the pork 
he produces so expensive that the margin 
tween cost and selling price is micro- 
scopic. C. gets just as large gains as A., 
ind because he feeds protein that just a 
few days ago was free, thin air, his costs 
are reduced, hence his margin between 
costs and selling price is largest. A. uses 
bluegrass pasture, B.- has failed on clover 
so many times that he has become dis- 
gusted and doesn’t even sow the seed any 
more while C. has limed his farm and now 
grows alfalfa, clover and soybeans when- 
ever he sows the seed. 

[he man who grows soybeans for his 
hogs and feeds mineral mixture (10 
parts 16 pereent acid phosphate, 10 
parts wood ashes, 1 part salt) with them, 
gets just as rapid gains as the man who 
feeds tankage with his corn. And the 
gains are cheaper. Experiments prove 
LHIs, 

\lfalfa pasture in summer and alfalfa 

in winter for the hogs reduces the 
mount of other proteins that must be 

d. Experiments prove this: Soybeans 

nd alfalfa hay reduce the «mount of 

‘ttonseed meal needed to fatten the 
ae Experiments prove this.—I. J. M., 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


The International Livestock Exposition 
‘0 be held at Chicago, November 27th to 
Jecember 4th promises to be better, if 
that is possible, this year than ever before. 
llere one sees the best in the art of fat- 
‘ening livestock. Breeding stock is also 

rominent and always in great numbers. 

\nd don’t overlook the hay and grain 
show. This will be the eighth annual show. 

Young folks will play a big part in this 
year’s show, too. The fifth national boys’ 
ind girls’ club congress of 4-H club prize 
vinners will be held in connection with the 
show. Then the college judging teams will 
ilso hold their annual ole 
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“The trouble with your 


HE other day we met a rotund 

gentleman who was brimful of 
enthusiasm. He started in almost 
without preliminaries. 

“Now the trouble with Postum 
advertising is this,” he said. “You 
| don’t tell people how good it is. You 

don’t make ’em see and feel how 

good it is. You tell them it’s good 

for their health. Of course it is, 
| but they are more interested in the 
taste. 

“T tried Postum for the first time 
about six months ago. Say, it was 
wonderful. It’s the best drink I ever 
tasted. I drink it three times a day. 
| I feel better than I ever did—sleep 
| better, get up feeling fine. But I 

drink it because I /ike it. Tell people 
| that. Get them to try Postum. 
| Most of them will feel the same way 
| 
| 
| 





| 


I do.” 

Perhaps this gentleman was right. 
Perhaps you are one of many people 
who don’t realize what a 
great drink Postum is. 
Perhaps you have had a 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


advertising 1s—” 


good for you, it is lacking in some 
other respect. 

Listen! Postum is made of roasted 
wheat and bran. Wheat is the best- 
liked food in the world, and that’s 
where Postum gets its flavor. It just 
has to be delicious—and it is! 

We’d like you to try Postum for 
thirty days—long enough for you to 
appreciate all the benefits. Carrie 
Blanchard, who prepares the best 
Postum in the world, will start you 
on the thirty-day test. 


. , . » 
Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
“T want to send you one week’s supply of 


Postum, free, and my directions for prepar- 


ing it—to start you on the 30-day test. 
“Or if you would like to begin today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs only one- 


half cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indi- 
cate on the coupon whether you prefer 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you bol,” 


~ 
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notion that because it is | aseues Contin iOn. tae. Bertie Crock, Mick 
| | want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Pleas 
; me, wichout cost ¢ Diigat we a ! 
© 1926, P.C. Co Instant Pos ( 
(prepared i b you 
Postum Cere prefer 
Postum is one of the Postum Cereal (prepared by t 
Company products, which include also | 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Name... 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s | 
Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down i! Street..... 
Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the I  — State i 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the “Tn Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CrreAL Co., Lid. 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. | : 43. Fréat Sc. East RR ee ie oo | : 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but Dit 3 6 eS et ben noone fess tee ail 3 


should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Your Friend — 
DIETZ “MONARCH” 


IKE introducing an old 
friend to mention 
Dietz “Monarch” 
Lantern, for it has 

+ se the way for millions 
of people during several 
generations. 











Preference for Dietz 
“Monarch” has traveled 
afar and the praise of its 
friends has long since out- 
voiced that of its maker. 
Anyone desiring lanterns 
of the bell top, hot blast 
type can make no better 
selection than Dietz 
“Monarch” Lanterns—now 
made with Terne Plate bot- 
toms that resist corrosion. 


Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
FOUNDED 1840 
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SHALL WE BUY FEEDER PIGS? 


THE article concerning this question in 

the May issue of Successful Farming 
sets. forth some important facts, yet it 
seems to me, from my standpoint as a 
feeder and sometimes pig raiser, that there 
are some other facts that the farmer should 
bear in mind before he concludes that the 
high dollar for him lies in buying the 
feeder pigs that someone else has pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

I have fed a good many pigs that I 
bought and I have raised a great many 
of the pigs that i have fed. This question 
of securing feeders the cheapest must be 
considered with the hog cycles in mind 
because price graphs and market studies 
show that hog population comes and goes 
in cycles of rather pronounced regularity. 

There are some who will not give pigs 
enough detailed attention at farrowing 
time to make good at pig raising. These 
should always create a home market for 
their corn by buying feeder pigs. There 
are about three weeks in the life of the 
pig, namely the first three weeks, when 
the caretaker must be on the job all the 
time and carry his head with him and keep 
it in good running order. Pig losses are 
largely due to carelessness. This is an in- 
dictment of no one, it is merely a state- 
ment that I can trace the most of my own 
losses to things that I have overlooked 
which seemed insignificané @6 the time 
but which had far-reaching consequences. 

From the standpoint of efficient feeding, 
there is never a time when [ cannot pro- 
duce better feeding pigs than I can buy. 
By that I mean that the pigs I raise, by 
actual weighings, have always made 100 
aa of gain on less feed than the ones I 

nought. By taking my farrowing sows to 
a fresh fiéld of alfalfa each season, moving 
the houses now and then and giving the 
floors an inexpensive cleaning before far- 
rowing, I can, for all practical purposes, 
eliminate the luxury of worms. 

But the pigs that are bought are in- 
variably produced one or two ‘litters here 
and there, and the revenue derived from 
these small operations is so small that the 
owners give no thought to producing pigs 
that are free from worms. Almost without 
exception they have been produced in lots 
where hogs have been kept since the lot 
was laid out. Such pigs are always wormy 
and the first thing that any feeder who 
wants economical gains must do, is to 
worm them. 

By the time you move them home, fast 
them twenty-four hours previous to worm- 
ing (by capsule, the only genuinely effec- 
tive way) then fast them another period to 
give the santonin and calomel a chance to 
loosen the worms from the walls of the 
intestine, then gradually get them on feed 
again, you have lost nearly a week of time. 
Moreover, you can only rid the pigs of 
those worms that are in the intestines. 
Those in the lungs remain to torment the 
pig and subtract from the feed given him. 

Then there is the matter of hog cholera 
to deal with. The man who buys feeder 
pigs promiscuously positively must vacci- 
nate. To neglect this is the highest degree 
of folly. The man who buys them locally 
is always in some danger and the man who 
ships them in is in so much danger that 
he cannot afford to neglect this job. Pigs 
vaccinated in the yards are frequently 

oor shippers and I have several letters 
rom commission men advising against 
shipping feeder pigs back to the country. 

Vaccination means expenditure of time 
and money and inevitable loss. I have 
never yet heard of any large herd of pigs 
that was vaccinated in which there were 
not some losses. The more you have to 
manhandle a pig, the more loss you have. 
Wholesale catching for any purpose what- 
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ever, whether for ringing or for vaccinat- 
ing, results in loss. You generally notice 
the ruptures a few days following such 
performances. 

It does not always pay to raise your 
own pigs; nor does it always pay to buy 
them. It generally happens that a felloy 
needs to buy shotes when they are high: 
then he gets tired of paying these high 
prices so he goes to raising his own about 
the time when he can buy shotes cheaper 
than he can raise them. For instance, 
during the spring and fall of 1925 and the 
spring of 1926, any reasonably carefi] 
producer could grow his own pigs cheaper 
than he could buy them. 

Probably during the spring and fall of 
1927 and the spring of 1928, he can buy 
his shotes cheaper than he could have 
raised them. It would be fine if we could 
just find some rule on this that would work 
all the time, then we could just have a 
fine winter’s rest and buy our shotes in 
May. But we cannot, for circumstances 
alter this case, as all others. 

There is an old adage, ‘“‘Plow deep while 
sluggards sleep.” Similarly, grow pigs 
when breeding stock is cheap and when 
breeding stock shows a tendency to de- 
cline, feed the pigs that someone else 
grew.—lI. J. M., Ind. 


FEEDING LAMBS 


Western bred lambs, never having had 
any grain, are hard to put on a full feed 
for finishing if not properly handled while 
they are on pasture, aceording to Fred 
Perry, of Cass county, Indiana. He feeds 
from 200 to 300 head a year, getting them 
late in September weighing around 57 

unds. 

“For the first few days I put the lambs 
on bluegrass pasture,” he said. ‘‘After 
they are rested and accustomed to their 
new surroundings, I turn them into corn 
and soybeans. Usually there is enough 
grass growing in the fence corners to 
balance their new feed, so there is no 
danger of bloat. 

“At night I yard the lambs in a drylot. 
I have several troughs containing oats in 
the yard, and it doesn’t take the lambs 
long to start nibbling. Along the first of 
November when the small pasture is all 
cleaned up so I can turn in cattle and hogs, 
the lambs are put in drylot for finishing 
on corn and oats. 

‘Having had a little oats for the six 
weeks they were running in the corn, the 
change in feed is made without any 
trouble. However, they will not eat corn 
right away. I get them accustomed to it 
by mixing a little in the oats, gradually 
increasing the corn and decreasing the 
oats, so the last month they are on the 
farm they have a full feed of corn. Lin- 
seed oilmeal is added during the last 20 to 
30 days. They go to market weighing just 
under 90 pounds, and most of the gain is 
made on cheap feed.” —T. J. D., Ill. 


PREFERS NATIVES TO WESTERNS 

Twenty years ago W. M. Bloomer, Dade 
county, Missouri, borrowed $25 on which 
to get married, then went in debt for a 
farm and stock. The feed he raised was 
marketed thru sheep, dairy cows and hogs. 
He now has a 132-acre farm well improved, 
more productive than when he bought it, 
and is out of debt. Sheep proved the most 
profitable livestock, year in and year out— 
in fact, he says he never lost money on 
sheep. He keeps from 50 to 100 ewes, at 
present having a flock of 70. 

“T prefer well-bred native stock to 
western ewes crossed on a good buck,” he 
said. ““The western ewes raise good lambs 
but make little wool. With my present 
flock, I get a good lamb crop and a heavy 
wool yield. I keep the best ewe lambs for 
breeders and cull out the older ewes. After 
doing this for several years, I have a flock 
that often produces a twelve-pound 
fleece. I figure the fleece as pay for keeping 
the ewe, and the lambs as profit.”— C. !. 
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FOR THE FINEST SMOKED MEAT THAT EVER CAME TO YOUR TABLE 
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now ..a new salt 


that smokes and sugar-cures your meat 


OP-GRADE meat salt, pure filtered, condensed 

wood-smoke and a delicious, appetizing sugar-cure 
have been blended together to produce Figaro smoking- 
salt. It is used the same as any ordinary meat salt. You 
simply cure the meat by any method you prefer—when 
curing is finished the meat is sugar-cured and smoked. 
No smokehouse smoking is necessary. 


This new improved 
smoking salt rids you of all 
the work and the worry of 
tending smokehouse fires. 
It assures you of meat deli- 
ciously flavored with a rare, 
old-fashioned sugar flavor. 


It is the one smoking salt 
on the market that com- 
bines for you everything 
needed to bring to your 
table the finest meat that 
you have ever eaten. It 
cures, flavors and smokes 
your meat perfectly. 


FOR SALE BY 


Figaro Sugar-Curing 
Smoked Salt has been de- 
veloped by the makers of 
the famous Figaro Liquid 
Smoke—a product that has 
been used for more than 20 
years. 


It contains no impurities 
whatever. Only the finest 
quality of all ingredients 
are used. Every drop of 
smoke is doubly refined and 
filtered. Use it for the finest 
smoked meat that ever 
came to your table. 


ALL DEALERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


THE FIGARO COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
THE MORTON SALT COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 


FIGARO. 


age 8 
SMOKED SAL 





FIGARO COMPANY, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Send me your booklet on “The 





smoke ... meat salt 
- +. and sugar-cure 
combined into one 


Figato Sugar-Curing Smoked 
Salt represents a blend of the 
highest quality of meat-curing 
ingredients and wood-smoke. 
Meat Salt is saturated with a 
doubly refined and condensed 
wood-smoke. To this is added 
the sugar-curing ingredients— 
sugar, salt-petre, red pepper and 
black pepper, in perfectly bal- 
anced proportions. It does the 
whole job—cures, flavors and 
smokes your meat. 


Send today for this booklet of 


recipes and full. information 


S-1) 


Use of Sugar-Curing Smoked Salt”, 





Address - 
City. 


State 
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VERYBODY talks about the 

weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” 

Mark Twain was wrong. Decidedly. 


Lz But he plied a pencil, not a paint brush. 
rs For painters, who work with an all-lead 
2 paint, will tell you that a lot has been 
a done about the weather. Rain, snow, 
*. sun—all the causes of weathering and 


deterioration, are turned aside when 
they strike the strong protective film of 


* \ \ 
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continued 


anall-lead paint. Thissuperior,long-last- 
ing paint has been known for centuries. 
And still today in Dutch Boy pure 
white-lead, all who live in houses have 
the same sure and truly economical 
means to “‘do something about the 
weather.” 

Boards can’t warp and decay when 
protected with Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint. Made from the metal lead, 
Dutch Boy white-lead is impervious to 
moisture. Spread over 
any surface, it forms a 
@. tough yet resilient film 

. that will not crack with 
a expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

Dutch Boy white- 
lead can be easily tint- 
" ed to any desired color. 

“‘ That means you get 
\) just the tint or shade 

you want. 

It can be mixed in any desired quan- 
tity—a half pint or twenty gallons. It 
can be bought in small or large amounts 
—1 pound tins up to 100 pound kegs. 
One gallon covers, hides, protects, from 
550 to 650 square feet of surface. 

Ask any good painter. Or if you wish 
helpful information ready to refer to at 
all times, send for our booklet, “‘ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Full color illus- 
trations show unusual outside and in- 
terior effects. It will be sent you, along 
with a booklet that gives complete direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, metal 
and masonry about the farm, if you’ll 
ask our nearest branch for booklets F. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 

Chicago, 900 W. 18th St. 

Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue 
Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave. 

St. ay 722 Chestnut St. 

San Francisco, 
485 California Street 

Pittsburgh, National Lead 

& Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Ave. 

. Philadelphia, 

~~, John T. Lewis & Bros. 

Re, Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


Dutch Boy White -Lead 


Makes an LP de. Paint 



















< Save-the-Horse 


Treatment 


guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin 
Siint, tendon trouble, side bone an 
eboulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness. 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 
your money is refunded! 
Send for tree | book (64 pages, illustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bon Book contains resulta 
and discoveries of our 35 years treatii ~ a 
Ail veterinary advice is free. Write t 
TROY CHEMICAL, © COMPANY 
336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-Horse ¢s sold with signed guar 
antee by druggists or sent prepaid, 























H, CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. EG75, 119 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 






oo try until 
, Barnes, Kans. 









| KENNEL SUPPLY, M.0.40, HERRICK, ILL. 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
kept at work. Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-8 free, 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland — inches diameter. 
Sincerely thank you for good advice and 


ABSORBINE 

























RADE MARK REG.U.S. PaT OFF 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


Fur Finders. Money 
Makers. Free Trial, Hunting Horns 
Collars Etc, Free Catalog. 
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Let it RAIN 


Lead paint sheds water 
Li a ducks back 


| right in. 
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COMBINATION HOG CRATE 

The combination crate I built, together 
with the hitch that goes with it, is the 
handiest piece of hog equipment on this 
farm. We use it once every week and in 
spring and fall, several times a day 
Around here no hog is wrestled by main 
strength and awkwardness—awkwardnegs 
mostly. This handy crate does all that 

The runners are two 3x8’s rounded off 
at both ends. This is important. In addi- 
tion holes are bored for the hitches at both 
ends. Into the top edge of these runners, 
three 2x4’s are mortised three feet apart 
This makes a crate six feet long. To these 
2x4’s, three-foot uprights are bolted. The 
crate:is two feet. wide so the 2x4’s that go 
across the top are two feet four inches long. 
The frame is bolted together and all the 
boards are nailed on the inside of the 
frame, so the frame takes the thrust of the 
hog rather than the nails. 

Both in front and behind the top and 
bottom of the frame is two pieces bolted on 
each side of the uprights to serve as a 
slot into which the end boards slide. These 
end boards are two-inch stuff so it is not 
possible for a pig to lift them up and 
neither is it necessary to nail them down 
when a pig is put into the crate. 

The front end of the crate is a combina- 
tion ringer, castrater and wormer—a de- 
vice to hold them by the head. A piece 
of thick board is bolted at the bottom; 
the holes being made an inch apart so this 
lever can be quickly changed. A handle 
protrudes above the end of the crate and 
a place for their heads is hollowed out. 
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On the inside of the slot thru which this 


plank lever operates, the raising portion 
of an old auto jack was bolted by drilling 
holes into each end. There is something 
that will serve this purpose on every farm. 
A simple ratchet bolted to the lever makes 
a self-locking pig holder. 

The other side of the front end is a piece 
of extra thick board that has a hollow 
to match the hollow on the lever. When 
the crate is to be used as a ringer, this is 
turned so the two hollows match. | The 
crate is backed up to the pen and as the 
hogs run thru, they are caught in this 
deyice, rung and the lever loosened. When 
the opposite board is removed, the hog 
goes on out and you are ready for the next 
one. When the crate is to be used merely 
as a crate, the front removable board | 
reversed so there is no temptation for the 
hog to try to get out. 

This crate 1s heavy, to be sure, but 3 
horse will haul it easily with a 500-pound 
hog. There are some advantages to having 
a heavy crate. Hogs will not root it out 
of the way nor will they squeeze past it 
There is nothing for a pig to do but go 
And by the way, while I am on 
this subject, the fellow who forces any 
hog into a crate will have hard work get- 
ting that hog into that crate again. An 
ear of corn put into the end of the crate and 
the hog goes right in, she is hauled to the 
other pen without fuss, and the next time 
she goes into the crate just’as readily. 


I. J. M., Ind. 
“Killing Hogs. and Curing Pork.” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 913, United States 


department of agriculture, Washingto®, 
D. C. 











FALL BUTCHERING 
Early winter is the most nearly ideal 
time to butcher hogs because spring pigs 
are at the right size and farm work is not 


so urgent. However, a little early butcher- 

ing will add variety to the diet followed all 

summer and prove pleasing to the whole 

family. If there is more meat than the 
family and the near neighbors can use 

immediately the heavier portions can be 
eadily cured for later use. 

Fall butchering usually calls for a medi- 
um or small hog but avoid runts and un- 
thrifty pigs. After the hog has been 
dressed, it must be allowed to cool at 
least thirty-six hours, and longer if pos- 
sible. For the sake of variety, some folks 
fry and pack part of the meat in lard. A 
light salt cure must be used on most of the 
remainder. 

Rub the surface of each piece of meat 
with salt and allow to drain overnight. 
In os morning pack the pieces of meat 
with the meat side up in a clean barrel. 
Molasses and sirup barrels are good for 
- purpose. When filling the barrel, place 

he ham and shoulders on the bottom and 
the smaller pieces next. 

The day before packing the meat, make 
4 brine as follows: 8 to 10 pounds of salt, 
, to 24 pounds sugar (brown if you like} 
dissolved in four gallons of boiling water 
snd 2 ounces of salt Add enough 
brine so the meat will be be completely cov- 
ered when weighted down. Plain salt 
pork needs no further attention before 
ising unless the brine becomes ropy. Then 
the meat must be removed and washed. 
\lso wash and scald the barrel. The brine 
may be boiled but it is better to make new. 

Smoking some of the meat helps make a 
pleasing variety. All smoked meat must 
e thoroly cured with salt as the smoke 
will not protect it against decay. How- 
ever, meat for smoking should not be too 
salt. Leave a ham in the brine four days 
for each pound of meat it contains. Thus a 
15-pound ham will need a 60-day cure. 
acon and small pieces need three days 
for each pound of meat. 

Remove the meat from the brine at 
once when the required period of cure has 
clapeal. Soak for half an hour in water 
and then hang in the smokehouse twenty- 
four hours before starting the smoke. 
Thirty-six to forty-eight hours is the 
isual time for antking: Meat may also 
be smoked with liquid smoke, which is 
ipplied with a brush, and smoked salt. 

Of course, everyone wants sausage. Pure 
pork sausage may be made as follows: 
Take three parts of fresh, lean meat to 
ne part of fat. Add to each 100 pounds of 
meat 144 to 2 pounds of salt, 2 ounces of 
fine sage, 1 ounce ground nutmeg and 4 
ounces of black pepper. Mix the spices 
and put them thru the grinder with the 
meat. Then thoroly mix the ground meat 
to insure an even flavor. Add no water 
unless the sausage is to be stuffed in cas- 
ings. Then a little is necessary to make the 
sausage slip thru the casings more easily. 


SHIPS THRU CO-OP 


“T’'ve never made any definite com- 
parison of the prices we get for our live- 
stock by shipping it thru our local coopera- 
tive association, but I feel in a general 
way that we get at least 25 cents a hundred 
pounds more than local buyers are willing 
to pay,” said H. J. Hansen, of Livingston 
county, Illinois. 

“Incidents have come to my attention 
where the saving was vastly more. Just 
recently one of our 225 members had a 
calf he wanted to sell. The buyer offered 
iim seven cents a pound. Included in a 
load of mixed stock we shipped to Chicago 
the next day, the animal brought 11 
cents a pound. The difference amounted 
to something like $10. In the course of a 
year we neighbors get together and send 
something like fifty cars to market, rather 
than sell these small lots to the buyers. 
We find this bit of cooperation pays well.” 
—T. J. D., tl. 
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a | 1500- watt; 110-volt, D.C. 


Five mn © s proof! 


Kohler ‘A atomatic 
Model D 








Gordon L. Kingsbury says: 
“It works as well today as when installed” —in 192] 


192 


ruralhomes that there is in existence. 


192. 


Dec. 30, 1921:-—‘‘I have had my Kohler plant in steady use for 
three months now, and feel that I have the best lighting system for 
”.- Gordon L. Kingsbury, Vaughn, Wash. 
Oct, 13, 1923: —*‘It is now over two years since I purchased 
my Kohler Automatic. During all this time it has never refused 


to give me the service required of it. It lights 2000 laying hens and two dwell- 
ing houses, runs a washing machine, and heats a toaster, waffle iron, etc.’’— 
Gordoa L. Kingsbury, Vaughn, Wash. 


192 


time we cannot yet take a single shim from one side of connecting rods. 


Jan. 11, 1926: —‘‘This is the fifth winter for my Kohler and 
we find that after carrying full loads for this great length of 


Gordon L. Kingsbury, Vaughn, Wash. 





BOVE is the * ‘continued 
story” of five years’ per- 
formance by the Kohler Auto- 
matic Electric Plant owned by 
Gordon L. Kingsbury, Vaughn, 
Wash. It supplies a true average 
picture of the ability of a very 
fine and useful machine. 

Many Kohler Automatic 
owners have had their plants as 
long and have had equal satis- 
faction to report. It doesn’t take 
an unusual Kohler Automatic to 
render such service—dut it does 
take an unusual electric plant! 


The Kohler Automatic is un- 
usual because it eliminates the 


customary storage batteries; 
because it generates powerful, 
far-carrying 110-volt current, 

rmitting the use of standard 

amps and appliances; because it 
delivers current direct from the 
generator, with full capacity al- 
ways on tap;and because itoper- 
ates automatically by means of 
an automobile-type starting bat- 
tery and the Kohler patented 
automatic switch. 


If you are looking for the best 
source of rea/electricity for light 
and power, investigate the Kohler 
Automatic and its record. Mail 
the coupon for the story. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ATLANTA, GA. «+eee+seeee- 84 North Pryor St. 
BOSTON, MASS. ++++++++- 445 C St., South Boston 
CHICAGO, ILL. «+ ee sree ercccece Tribune Tower 
DETROIT, MICH. «-seeeeeeeeees 35 Parsons St. 
HOUSTON, TEX. ......+..-2317-1319 Texas Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND... ..337 North Pennglvania St. 
K.ANSAS CITY, MO......++- 1113 Wyandotte St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIP......- 1100 Santa Fe Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... .---- 1100 Nicollet Ave. 


KOHLERorFKOHLER 


NEW YORK, N. ¥..---+++++~ +20 West bth &. 
OMAHA, NEB... +++ ee see eee ee 1907 Farnam St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . ..2603-1619 North 32nd St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. « «4+ seeeeee5> 401 Penn Ave. 
RICHMOND, VA. ...-.--+ee00+5 116 W’. Grace St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ..+--++ee> 524-526 Arcade Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP....-+++-- 544 2nd &. 
SEATTLE, WASH... ..-ccscsses 7000 Mercer St. 
LONDON, ENGLAND...... 216, Great Portland &. 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -110 Volt D.C. 


Storage Batteries 


eescncasccccessessesees MATL THIS COUPON eccaceccccccccacesecesss 
Kohler Co. , Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. Gentlemen: Please send me acopy of your 36-page 
booklet, “Press-the-Button Service,’* describing Kohler Automatic Electric Plants. 


Name... 





City, State...... 
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Ranges and Heaters 
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The separator that beats them all 
90 DAYS TRIAL 
Right on your own farm before 


you decide. Lets you be the judge 


AX 


GALLOWAY 


And balance in“essy monthly 
payments or you can have any one 
SANITARY SEPARA 
for easy running, durability, and 
tof Galloway claims and value. 
Why not SAVE $40 to $50 
QB your new separator? 


of three other ways to pay for 4 
close skimming. 





A PUREBRED HEIFER’ ELSON’S 
BEST PURCHASE 


GIANT oaks from little acorns grow.’ 

That’s the story of Frank Elson’s 
herd of purebred hereford cattle. In 
1904 he bought a choice registered heifer, 
and to date he has sold breeding stock 
to the amount of $4,816, several hundred 
dollars’ worth of market cattle and has a 
herd of thirty females, all direct de- 
scendants of this one heifer, Bessie. Be- 
sides, the fertility of his 200-acre farm has 
been improved, a modern farm home has 
been built, and a comfortable living pro- 
vided by the cattle herd. 

While a school boy, Elson attended a 
sale of purebred herefords belonging to 
W. G. Swinney, Southwest Missouri 
breeder and owner of the famous bull, 
Brigadier. He fell in love with~the 
beefy animals and spent his entire savings, 
$125, for one of the best heifers in the s my 
She was in calf to Brigadier and a few 
months later dropped a heifer calf to that 
service. 

In a few years Elson married and moved 
to his present farm in Greene county, 
Missouri, buying it on borrowed money. 
Bessie and her heifer which he had named 
Beauty were cared for along with the 
grade cattle on the farm, receiving no 
extra care. Bessie produced three bull 
calves, then dropped three heifer calves. 
The first heifer, Beauty, was the mother of 
10 calves, six of them heifers, and was sold 
when 12 years old for $125. In a few 
years the herd had grown until the grade 
cattle had to be sold to make room. 

He found farmers willing to pay a fair 
price for the bull. calves, and the pre- 
dominance of hereford blood in the stock 
cattle of his community can be traced 
back to old Bessie. Until 1908 the.service 
of some neighbor’s bull was used, but that 
year he bought a bull of his own, paying 
$50 for a son of old Brigadier. So the herd 
foundation was formed on this Brigadier 
line breeding. Three other bulls have been 
purchased, the two last ones from the O. 
Harris and Sons’ herd doing the most 
improvement. They were Harris Prince 
160th and Repeater Jewel. The outlay 
for breeding stock runs as follows: 

Bessie, the first cow 

HOGr REE CNIID S664: bcguedcse~ 


$125 
740 
$865 

Sales have amounted to $4,816 and the 
present herd contains thirty head of 
females. Elson estimates that $1,000 has 
been received for purebreds sold on the 
market. 

The herd has not received special care, 
has been raised in a farmer-like way, not 
pampered. It forms but one of his 
several farming operations, altho for time 
and money invested he considers it the 
most profitable of anything on his pro- 
gram. His diversification calls for cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, corn, oats, clover and 
soybeans. Bluegrass and orchard grass 
are used for pasture. In addition, he main- 
tains a breeding barn, keeping several 
good jacks and a registered Percheron 
stallion. This is done more to improve 
the quality of the work stock of the com- 
munity than for profit for he has not found 
it a great source of revenue. 

The. cow herd receives no grain unless 
suckling during winter. In summer it has 
good pasture and in winter corn silage and 
hay. Since the-slump in cattle prices of a 
few years back, Elson has been sending to 
market all but his best calves. These have 
been finished on the farm and have always 
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been_near market toppers. He has kept 
records of feed consumed in these feeding 
operations and has proved to his satis- 
faction that they have shown a profit 
above their feed and the keep of the cow 
He says that he doubts if an ordinary cal; 
would do this, however, for these calves, 
backed by many generations of beef ani- 
mals, make rapid, economical gains. 

“I am sorry to see so many herds of 
purebred beef cattle going to market 
said Elson. ‘I have been in the business 
for twenty years and have seen its ups and 
downs. There has never been a period of 
low prices that was not followed by a 
reaction of good prices. There are fewer 
good breeding cows on farms now than for 
many years... Farmers have been going 
without a change of bulls because the 
did not have the money to pay for the new 
one. And farmers who jumped into the 
dairy business a few years ago when it 
seemed the only type of farming paying a 
dividend are finding their farms not adapt- 
ed to milk cows. They will shift back to 
beef cattle. 

“The growing spread in market prices 
for the top cattle and the common kind 
is going to have its effect. I predict a rise 
in prices for good breeding stock in the 
next few years. Anyhow, this is no time 
to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 
I have found that my cows are profitable 
for-raising baby beeves. I certainly do not 
mean to send them to the block. 

“During such periods of low prices for 
breeding stock as we have been passing 
and I have seen two such times before 
this one—long-sighted farmers have taken 
advantage of the conditions and improved 
their herds. Figured in terms of any farm 
commodity, corn, oats, or wheat, a good 
bull or boar can be purchased for less than 
at any time during the last fifteen years, 
exclusive of the past two years. A pretty 
good time, I think, for the farmer to im- 
prove his farm factory by getting more 
productive, economical livestock.” —C. F., 
Missouri. 


TO AVOID SORE SHOULDERS 


I have had to do with horses all of my 
life, principally draft horses. Sore shoul- 
ders have been the main trouble that | 
have had to contend with. I was con- 
tinually changing horses, so I kept a large 
supply of collars on hand so I could fit the 
different horses as they came. 

I had but little trouble for quite a while, 
but finally had a very bad case on hand. 
It was a new horse that had been working 
around a lime kiln the seller said. The 
sore was caused by not cleaning the lime 
off the shoulder. I tried all of the rem- 
edies that I had ever used, but none of 
them had any effect. 

I then decided to try an entirely new 
scheme. It was to have a false collar made 
from thick leather in the shape of a sweat 
pad, but closed at both ends. I put the 
smooth side next to the skin. I held this 
false collar in place by attaching a breast 
strap to it, which I fastened to the girth. 
In that way I caused all of the friction to 
be between the two collars, none on the 
skin. 

By keeping the sore clean and applying 
some salve, the sore soon began to heal and 
in a short time was entirely well and ! 
had no more trouble with that horse. 

Later on I had another bad case. | 
bought a very fine mare at a small price. 
I found out the cause of the small price 
the first time I tried to put a collar on 
She would fight as long as I tried. I found 
it was a bad sore on top of the neck. | 
tried the same remedy that I used on the 
sore shoulder, with the same result.— 


G. E. B., Tl. 


“The Ox Stomach: Some Facts Which 
Cattle Owners Should Know,” is the 
subject of Bulletin No. 196 of the North 
Dakota agricultural college, North Da- 
kota. 








To Tire Merchants: 


Rellims are another example of Millet 
thoroughness in going after the market. 
No dealer who handles Miller Geared-to- 
the-Roads and Rellims need miss out on 
any man’s business. Miller gives you a line 
that’s complete—also a localized merchan- 
dising service. Write factory or_nearest 
branch office and get the Miller dealer plan. 


O reduce your tire investment and still 

enjoy satisfactory service, the tire you 
want is the Rellim. Made’by The Miller 
Rubber Co. and sold with Standard War- 
ranty, it is the best money’s worth offered 
at anything like the price. ~ 

The Rellim tread is tough and heavy, 
deep on the sides for extra sidewall protec- 
tion. Cord used is spun from best-grade 
American cotton. You get full-ply con- 
struction and a full-sized carcass. Miller 
doesn’t skimp in making 
the’ Rellim the best that 
can be made for the 
money. 

Have Rellims put right 
on your rims by any 
Miller dealer. It’s the sen- 
sible way to buy—no 
postage, no money order, 
no express and no waiting. 


MILLER 
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“A low priced tire— 

















and it’s Miller made 


You'll like Miller dealer service and once 
you ride on Rellims you'll stick to them. 


THE MILLER ot Ny aig COMPANY 
Oj NN. Ie 


General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio 
Branches at 


Albany Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia 
Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles Phoenix 
Baltimore Dallas Memphis Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Denver Milwaukee Portland 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Rochester 
Brooklyn Erie Newark San Francisco 
Buffalo ~ Grand Rapids New Orleans St. Louis 
Cedar Rapids Houston New York Syracuse 
Charlotte Indianapolis Oklahoma City Toledo 
Chicago Jacksonville Omaha Utica 
Cincinnatj Washington 


Distributors in principal cities 
throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles. 






Rellims come in all the following Sizes: 







Clincher Clincher Straight 

Fabrics Cords Side Balloon 

30x3 30x3 3ix4 

30x35 8396 30x 3% 3:2. 33s 
30% 3% Oversize 30x4.75 






30x 4.95 
30x 5.25 
315.25 
30x5.77 
32x6.00 
33 «6.00 
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A Real 
Heat Maker 


This illustration shows the ROUND 
OAK Duplex Heater—popular with 
thousands of ROUND OAK custo- 
mers. Radiates warmth and cheery 
comfort on the rawest, cold winter 
day. Has a big feed door opening 
across entire front—you can leave it 
open and have the effect of an open 
fireplace. All joints, door frames, etc. 
hand-fitted, dust-tight and gas-tight. 
Holds fire over night. Hot blast— 
ideal for burning ‘soft coal—smoke- 
lessly. Duplex grates allow burning 
any fuel desired—coal, wood, coke, 
cobs, etc. 


Sold on Easy Payments 


Write us for the ROUND OAK Thrift Plan Book and 
Round Oak Catalogs. Please mention whether you 
are interested in Round Oak Heating Stoves, Ranges, 
Furnaces or the Round Oak Circulator Heater. 
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Dealer 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan 


“Round Oak Folks’’ Est. 1871 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES—RANGES—FURNACES 





Farm lumbering PA 


Get a portable American Saw Mill, this 
winterand put yourtractoror farmengine 
to work earning off-season profits. Your 
own wood lot will provide many board feet 
of easily sold lumber. Sawing for your 
neighbors also brings large profits. Most 
farmers fell the maturetrees only. Thus 
they keep their wood lots a yearly source 
of winter income. No experience needed. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Farm lum- 
bering as a profitable side line.’’ 





AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co, 


120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 








Send for free form ‘‘Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 
and ALLWINE—Registered 


Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. 
47” Ouray Bidg., Washington, D, C, 





Plumbing and Heating Supplies 

















Bath R OMPLETE ® 
a OOP comptete uP 
INSTALL THEM YOURSELF 

Full line of plumbing and heating supplies at 
big savings. All made of finest mate- _ 
rials brand new and perfect. 

EVERYTHING GUARANTEED (ic 
Hot water and steam heating plants. 
Water supply systems. Radiators, s 
fittings, etc. 


HOT WATER PLANT 2285; $71.15 


Send us sketch of your rooms for es- 

















timate or tell us your wants. Price 
list on request. 





8B. Karol & Sons Co. 3297: Sidies 
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VETER 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possibile. The remedies prescribed in these coj- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address ail communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


SANTONIN FOR HOG WORMS 


Prior to the world war, santonin was 
the sovereign remedy for intestinal para- 
sites of hogs, either alone or used in com- 
bination with calomel, areca nut, ‘bicar- 
bonate of soda or other drugs. The 
price became prohibitive, however, and 
oil of chenopodium, administered in castor 
oil as a drench, was substituted with con- 
siderable success. But chenopodium is 
irritating ‘and despite the fact that. re- 
cently raw linseed oil has been added to 
the combination, its use has not been 
altogether satisfactory. Vomiting has often 
been caused and, in some instances, fatali- 
ties have resulted from its administration. 

Santonin was usually given in capsules 
or pills and these being large on account 
of the other drugs in combination, some 
bad results followed their administration 
by means of a pill gun. The nozzle of the 
gun sometimes caused injury to the 
gullet, or a capsule now and then lodged 
in the little sac or pocket close to the 
entrance of the gullet, and death ensued 
from gangrene. It is now advised that 
santonin may be given to pigs in their 
‘slop, the necessary dose being quite small 
and the present price so reduced that use 
of the drug is again made economical. 

Veterinarians and swinebreeders should 
understand these facts and reestablish the 
drug in practice, as it is unquestionably 
effective and has no injurious effects. The 
dose of santonin is two grains for a pig 
weighing 15 to 25 pounds and an additional 
grain for each additional 25 pounds of 
body weight, up to five or six grains. 

The drug is shaken up in water and then 
mixed in the slop to be fed in the evening 
after withholding food during the day. 
The pigs to be treated should be divided 
into lots of five or ten so that each will be 
more likely to get its proper proportion 
of drugged slop. No other drug need be 
given with the santonin, but twelve hours 
after it has been taken, each pig should be 
given a dose of epsom salts as a physic. To 
keep pigs free from worms-.during the 
growing period, in yards where worms have 
been prevalent, each pig should be given 
two grains of santonin when four weeks 
old and a second dose of three grains about 
six weeks later.—A. S, A., Wis. 


Impaction.—We lost two good mares. A big 
gray one nine years old. We had used her the day 
before in the harvest field, cutting barley. The 
next morning she was down sick. They got her up, 
and she bloated a little but would not eat. She 
kept getting worse, lying down and rolling and get- 
ting up. We called the veterinarian, and he tapped 
her, gave her an injection and a capsule. This was 
at noon, and in the evening I went down to the 
barn and “such a sight’’—she was on her back feet 
up in the air. She lived all that day and night until 
the next morning. She rolled and suffered. She 
never ate anything and there was nothing passed 
from her, not even gas. She was as tight as 4 
balloon. The other was a little black mare five 
years old. She was used in the barley field. The 
same day the gray mare died, this one took sick 
with the same symptoms, and she died in the eve- 
ning in terrible agony. The veterinarian said it was 
beyond him and could give no relief. Now when 
they died we discovered a big bunch of coarse green 
feed with some barley in it. Now both of these 
mares ate some barley heads while standing in the 
field. Do you suppose they got enough to clog 
their intestines? It was a big hard bunch bigger 
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fhan your two fists and stopped all passage. Would 
drinking too much cold water when they came in 


from the field warm cause this? We put a muzzle 
on the other horses so they would not eat while in 
the field. Please let me know if you possibly can 
what caused this, and if anything could have been 
done to save them.—F. G., Nebr. 

Eating barley in the field undoubtedly caused the 
.cute indigestion and impaction described. Raw 
inseed oil or medicinal mineral oil might have 
helped if given in copious doses, Salicylic acid 
would also have been indicated along with an ano- 
dyne to control pain. Rectal injections of warm 
water and glycerin also prove beneficial. Tapping 
relieves the bloat. When the impaction is not re- 
moved by the oil, fatal enterites usually result. 
Better musale the horses when at work in the grain 
fields. 

Sore Shoulder.—I am writing you in regard 
to sore shoulders on both of my 5 year colts. Have 
new collars and new harness. Collars fit nicely as 
good as I can tell. They were broke in March. 
[he sores began like a corn then rubs raw. I am 
plowing and I[ keep collars wiped off good inside. 
Will you p- give me a remedy for sore shoulders. 
—H. A. B., Mo. 

The best treatment for a chronic sore or one 
associated with a baggy swelling or tumor is to 
have it dissected out by a veterinarian and then 
treat as a common wound until healed. Until you 
can have that done apply two or three times daily 
an ointment composed of one dram each of iodo- 
form, tannio acid and powdered boric acid per ounce 
of lanolin or lard. When a sore starts or a swelling, 
paint it twice daily with a mixture of two parts of 
tincture of iodine and six parts of extract of witch- 
hazel. 

Failure to Breed.—Am writing Kou in regard 
to my cow. She dropped a fine healthy steer calf 
on May 11th. She is perfectly healthy, and had a 
perfect birth, but has failed to come in heat since. 
There is no discharge, and she is giving 12 to 14 
quarts mornings and 10 to 12 nights. Eats hearty. 
I feed 144 quarts ground feed twice a day, and she 
is on pasture all the time. I give grain because 
pasture has been so poor and dry. Has all the salt 
she wants, also water.—Mrs. B. J. M., Mich. 

The surest way of getting a cow to come in heat 
when the periods (estrum) have been suppressed, 
is to have a qualified veterinarian massage or ma- 
nipulate the ovaries by way of the rectum, to 
rupture cysts or dislodge persistent ‘yellow 
bodies.” If you cannot have that done try the 
effects of sytinging out the vagina daily with 
bloodwarm boiled water, tinged light pink with 
permanganate of potash. Also feed the cow a 
quart of stove-dried whole oats the first thing each 
morning. 


OUR CONCRETE FEEDING FLOOR 

We find a concrete feeding floor the 
best for feeding and fattening pigs. Taking 
everything into consideration, it is the 
cheapest flooring we can build when 
properly constructed. 

The concrete floor is sanitary, easily 
kept clean and easy to clear of refuse. This 
type of floor does not absorb liquids and 
is easily disinfected for this reason. Rats 
travel about from farm to farm and are one 
of the worst carriers of cholera and other 
swine diseases. Rats burrowing and nest- 
ing under the floors upon which we are 
feeding hogs are thus a constant menace 
to the health of the herd. 

We like our concrete feeding floors 
especially during the hot, dry summer 
weather. These floors under a shed roof 
are easily kept cool and moist which is 
ideal for the pigs, Nothing gets the best of 
a fat shote quicker than a dusty feeding 
spot and it is easy to wet down the con- 
crete floor. 

We also like our concrete feeding floors 
during the sloppy, wet weather of summer 
and fall, by keeping our floors well cleaned 
of refuse, we get results from every grain 
fed the pigs. Our feeds are not trampled 
in the mud as often occurs in open field 
feeding during wet spells.—M. F. H., Ind. 


PUREBRED SHEEP PRICES 

Prices of purebred sheep in 1925, in- 
cluding all of the leading breeds, showed 
a general upward trend from the price 
of 1925. This conclusion was reached by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture after collecting information con- 
erning the sale of 27,430 sheep. 

Ram lambs ander oné year of age 
iveraged $31 for all breeds. Ewe lambs 
of the same age averaged $15. Complete 
reports on all breeds or any one breed 
may be had by writing the United States 
hy: aeace of agriculture, Washington, 
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Thirty-six insulators in a 
6-volt battery. The tiniest 
flaw in any one of them is 
an open gate for trouble. 
Built with care is the Willard 
way, so Willard Insulation 


is “candled” like eggs —one 
piece at a time. 


Willard 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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Serviced with care is our 
way. Willard 5-Point Inspec- 
tion, the kind we give, in- 
cludes the five important 
things a battery man should 
do each time he tests and 
fills your battery. Saves 
batteries. Saves money. 
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This is the new 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


CA sPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 
Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 


ucts of Burgess are noted. 











If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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IS IT SAFE TO INBREED LIVE- 
STOCK? 
Continued from page 54 
of the characteristics and eliminated the 
undesirable features. That is the reason 
Anxiety 4th could put a hind end on the 
early American hereford. He had in- 
herited nothing else and couldn’t’trans- 
mit anything else to his offspring. 

It is a common impression that inbreed- 
ing will result in reducing the size of the 
stock. Last winter a prominent horseman 
asked me about an inbred colt by his own 
stallion which he knew I had seen. He was 
interested to know if the colt was light in 
bone. True, this often oceurs, and is the 
result of inbreeding because the foundation 
stock carries the determiners for small 
bones. Inbreeding of itself may cause a 
slight reduction in scale, but it is not 
serious. There are no experiments of long- 
time inbreeding except those of Miss Helen 
King (Wistar Institute) in which she in- 
bred rats for on Paap generations. There 
was no appreciable reduction in size or in 
stamina save as could be accounted for by 
Mendelian or regular heredity. 

I do not deny that this intensification of 
blood lines is purely a job for the master 
breeder, but the farmer need not fear a 
closely bred sire. Further, he can improve 
his own herd more rapidly by using sires 
of the same line continuously. One should 
not hear the remark, “I bought my last 
boar from Smith and the one before from 
Jones. I suppose I shall have to send away 
for one this fall.” It is an encouraging fact 
that we no longer see so many advertise- 
ments reading, ‘‘I can now furnish males 
unrelated to those you bought last year,” 
or a similar statement. 

Pick your blood lines and stick to them, 
just as you do your breed. That applies 
to the farmer handling grades as well as 
to the man raising purebreds. Let usgoa 
little further and within the breed so buy 
our sires as to continually build rather 
than destroy by crossing one strain, one 
set of characteristics if you please, with 
another entirely different. 

It is not hard to get a precedent for this. 
Bellows Brothers have long followed the 
practice of introducing most of the new 
blood in their herd thru the dam of their 
sire. That is, they®have bought cows, 
mated them to the old herd bull and from 
the progeny selected the next herd bull. In 
this way they have avoided the disappoint- 
ments that are sure to come in a certain 
number of inbred matings, and at the 
same time achieved an intensification of 
blood. John Alexander and Sons, of Illi- 
nois, are using a grandson of Avondale and 
a son of Rodney out of an Avondale bred 
cow in their herd. And so it goes thru the 
entire purebred fraternity. 

At the annual poultry field day of 
Nebraska university I was talking’ with 
Mrs. Fred Woods, a white wyandotte 
breeder of Nebraska. This is the story 
she told me. “For years E. 8. Sutton has 
bought cockerels from me. He has been 
one of my steadiest customers. His flock, 
like mine, is one of the University record 
flocks and in March this year it showed 
the second highest production of any 
white wyandotte flock reporting, beating 
mine.” 

That is the system for the average farm- 
er to follow. Be a regular customer so long 
as you can get good individuals from that 
herd or flock. 

While talking to Mrs. Woods, I thought 
of my old cowman friend from New 
Mexico. I do not say he was wrong. He 
may have been right about that calf, and 
his statement ‘‘. . . always they ain’t just 
all right” sticks in my mind. They were 
not just all right, those breed builders— 
Anxiety 4th, Double Dale, Comet of the 
Collings, Cruickshank’s Royal Duke of 
Gloster, and the others—they were more 
than all right. Their heritage was strength- 
ened by close breeding. 
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The Gun 
for You! 


U need the Marlin’s famous long- 
range wallop—its checkerboard 
shot-spread with remarkable penetra- 
tion, With so many hunters, and 
game so wary, every shell you fire 
must count. 
John Marlin, great inventor, origi- 
nator of the first solid-top side- 
ejecting repeater, was even greater 
at making guns shoot. His system 
of boring, used exclusively by 
Marlin, gives you the shooting you 
want to bag nmiere game. 
Get a Marlin Shotgun and 
meet present-day  condi- 
tions. Ask your dealer. 





odel 43A Shotgun 
12 Gauge, Take- 
down, Hammerless, 6 
shots. Handles all 
etandard and the new 
2%-inch high velocity 
shells. In 20 Gauge, 
Model 44A, 1n 12 Gauge 
with Visible Hammer, 
Model 42 A. 
Get the Catalog 

Learnall aboutthegun 
you want—its famous 
hard-hitting pattern and 
quick, smooth action. Also 
all about the complete 
Marlin line of Shotgunsand 
Rifles—with their solid 
background of original de- 
velopment and refinement. 
Write today for free Com- 
plete 1926 Catalog. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO 
5] Willow St., New Haven,Conn 











No Buckles 
No Rings 


$ B00 After 30 Days 
FREE TRIAL 
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I Will Ship Yo 
No Bic kh mpm tia ok akin 


for yourself that it is stronger, easier | 
HARNESS tohandle. Outwears buckle harness 

because it has no buckles to tear straps. 
no rings to wear them, no buckle holes 


to weaken them. Ten years succese 
—thousands in use in every state. 


Saves Repairs—Lasts Longer 


Hence costs less. Walsh special steel test leather. 
which is explained in my bigfree book. Easily adjusted 
to fit any size horse. Made in all styles: back pad, 
side backer, breechingless etc 21-26 


$5 After 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL—balance 
toe monthly. Return to meif 
not satisfactory, Write today for my 
big free book, prices. easy terms, Walsh 
Sold direct to you wo -BUCTLE 
James M. Walsh, Pres. MARNE S 
JAMES M. WALSH CO 
123 Grand Ave., Dept-20 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send For Your Copy ; 
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THE SOFT CORN BUGBEAR IS 
JOLTED 


Continued from page 12 

Four grades of soft corn were fed to the 
steers thruout the experiment. The steers 
in Lot I received field run snapped ear 
corn; Lot II, field run husked ear corn; 
Lot III, hand selected soft ear corn; and 
Lot IV, hand selected hard ear corn. The 
corn fed to Lot III was the softest of the 
soft corn; that to Lot IV, the hardest of 
the soft corn. All the corn used was yellow 
dent. Each lot of steers was also fed 
alfalfa hay, which had a small quantity of 
bluegrass in it. 

The average daily ration per head for 
Lot I was 37 pounds of snapped corn and 
3.7 pounds of alfalfa hay; for Lot II, 32 
pounds of husked corn and 3.9 pounds of 
alfalfa; Lot III, 32 pounds of selected soft 
corn and 5.4 pounds of alfalfa; Lot IV, 
31 pounds of selected hard corn and 5 
pounds of alfalfa. 

The steers fed field run snapped corn 
and those fed the selected soft corn made 
an average gain per head of 362 pounds 
during the 118-day feeding trial. The 
steers fed the selected hard corn made a 
gain of 6 more pounds, while those fed the 
husked corn lacked 27 pounds of balancing 
at 362 pounds. This seems to indicate that 
the husks produced 27 of the 362 - pounds 
of gain made by the steers fedsnapped corn. 

The average daily gain per head was also 
equal for the steers fed field run snap 
corn and those fed selected soft corn. The 
gain was 3.06 pounds. The average daily 
gain per head for the steers fed husked 
corn was only 2.84 pounds. The steers fed 
selected om | corn made 3.12 pounds. 

Only 18,594 pounds of selected hard 
corn were fed during the trial, as com- 
pared with 19,212 pounds of selected soft 
and 19,281 pounds of husked. The amount 
of snap corn was 21,868 pounds, but 
that included the weight of the husks. 

The steers fed selected soft corn con- 
sumed the most alfalfa hay—3,206 pounds 
or 200 pounds more than the amount 
eaten by the steers fed selected hard corn. 
The steers on the ration of husked corn 
used 2,301 pounds of alfalfa hay—74 
pounds more than that required by the 
snapped corn feeders. 

The cattle were shipped to the Chicago 
market after they had been fed 118 days 
and were sold on their merits. They 
ranked as follows: steers fed field run 
husked ear corn, first; those fed hand 
selected soft corn, second; the lot fed 
field run snapped ear corn, third; and those 
fed hand selected hard ear corn, fourth. 

Shrinkage in shipment to market varied 
from 49 to 65 pounds per head per lot. 
The largest shrinkage came in the lot that 
was fattened on snapped corn; the smallest 
in the lot receiving field run husked corn. 
The shrinkage of the steers that received 
the selected soft corn was 60 pounds— 
four pounds less than the shrinkage of the 
steers that were fed the selected hard corn. 
This shrinkage is not considered large, but 
is about ave for cattle of this weight. 

Hogs were also used in this experiment 
with soft corn. Enough of the scavengers 
were put in each lot of steers to pick up 
the waste. Since the hogs were sold as 
soon as they reached market weight and 
condition and were replaced by unfinished 
hogs, two groups were used in each lot. 
One more pig was required in the lot where 
snapped corn was fed than in other lots 
where husked corn was provided. 

The pigs in the hand selected soft corn 
lot did not make as good gains per bushel 
of corn fed as did the pigs in the lot that 
received hard selected corn. Each bushel 
of corn fed produced 3.24 pounds of pork 
in the snapped corn lot, 2.58 pounds in the 
husked corn lot, 2.43 pounds in the se- 
lected soft corn lot, and 2.76 pounds in the 
selected hard corn lot. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


FIRST 


to adopt 
DUCO 


Tue General Motors Research Labora- 
tories cooperated with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., in the devel- 
opment of Duco—an achievement rank- 
ing in importance with the invention of 
the self-starter. 

Duco is not only far more lasting than 
paint and varnish; it is finer, more beauti- 
ful and more economical to apply in 
factory production. 

Duco was first adopted by Oakland, 
and immediately thereafter by the rest of 
the General Motors cars. 

Buyers of General Motors cars have 
profited by the development of this finer, 
more enduring finish. Their cars wear 
well longer. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET -: PONTIAC : OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
Buick - CADILLAC «GMC Trucks 
YELLOw Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


**A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco- Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Pian. 
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New Facts in Feeding Dairy Cattle 
Why Legume Hays Are So Valuable 


By A. M. WETTACH 


HE man who does not know how to regulate the carburetor 

on his car cannot get good mileage. It is the same with 

feeding dairy cattle,” says F. B. Morrison, professor of 
animal husbandry at the University of Wisconsin and an author- 
ity on livestock feeding. “‘A man cannot get good mileage from 
his cows unless he knows something about feeds.” 

In discussing soybean and alfalfa hay Morrison said, “I rate 
soybean hay as 80 percent as good as alfalfa hay.”’ The average 
cow refuses from 17 to 20 percent of the soybean hay. This 
portion is usually the stems which the cow will not eat unless 
they are chopped or the cow is stinted. The portion eaten is 
equal in feed value to alfalfa. Soybeans are a good substitute for 
alfalfa and are a leguminous hay which is necessary in the home 
ration to make it balance. If a man feeds timothy or timothy 
and clover, | feel sorry for him. You cannot work out an econom- 
ical ration for a man who does not have the backbone of it— 
legume hay. The work at Iowa state college shows that ground 
soybeans and soybean meal are sources of home grown protein. 

**There have been 
some recent dis- 


aborted or gave birth to a weak or dead calf. Reproduction o: 
such a ration was a failure due to the lack of lime in the ratio: 
Grains and their roughages are low in lime. For ——, in 1,000 

unds of wheat straw there are from 2 to 3 pounds of lime, whi: 
in 1,000 pounds of alfalfa hay there are from 18 to 20 pounds o! 
lime. Legume hay used in the above experiment to replace hali 
of the straw resulted in the cow giving birth to a living, thrift) 
calf. Legume hay, when properly cured, is also a source o! 
vitamin D which is necessary for the assimilation and use oi 
calcium or lime in the body of the animal. 

The results obtained by Forbes at the Ohio experiment station 
showed that cows producing from 30 te 40 pounds of milk dail) 
steadily lost lime from their bodies. These cows were fed a ration 
thought to be ideal. It consisted of altalfa, silage and cottonseed 
meal besides grain. Even when calcium was added in the form oi 
bonemeal, the cows did not seem to utilize it. 

In commenting on this, Morrison brought out the fact that 
altho by the use of the tester and milk seales cows have bee: 

developed to pro 
duce at their maxi- 








coveries regarding 
the proteins,’’ con- 
tinued Morrison. 
‘Proteins have 
amino acids which 
are the building 
stones of their 
make-up. Animals 
must have certain 
amino acids in their 
food. The cereal 
(grain) proteins are 
all badly balanced 
with reference to 
amino acids. All 
cereal proteins are 
low in efficiency and 
it does not increase 
their efficiency to 
mix them, since 
they are all defi- 
cient in certain 
amino acids. For 











mum capacity, 
their ability to as 
similate is not equal 
to their production 
Consequently, good 
cows are daily los- 
ing minerals.~ How 
can we make up 
for this deficiency? 
By feeding well- 
cured, legume hay 
such as alfalfa, clo- 
ver, soybean or 
cowpea hay is the 
first step. 

Cows fed a ra- 
tion of mixed hay 
or timothy lose 
much more mineral 
from their bodies, 
even if fed a mineral 
according to Morri- 
son. During the 











example, zein 


dry period the cow 





makes up one-half 
of the corn protein, 
yet a pig will not 
grow if fed on this 
protein alone. If tankage is worth $60 a ton for the protein in it 
when fed to hogs, then linseed oilmeal is worth only $16 or $17 
a ton but the mixture of both is better than either alone when 
fed on pasture. The quality of protein makes all the difference 
between success and failure with poultry and swine. Animal 
protein is well balanced and leguminous proteins are efficient. 

“If you are supplying a good legume hay, especially alfalfa, to 
dairy cows there is no need to worry about the quality of protein 
in the concentrate ration. If you are feeding alfalfa and silage, 
you can buy whichever product furnishes the protein the cheap- 
est, whether it be linseed oilmeal, cottonseed meal, brewers’ 
grains, gluten feed or one of the few others. But if you are feeding 
a stover and timothy ration, gluten feed has a lower feeding 
value when fed with alfalfa for instance.” 

Linseed oilmeal is a laxative feed and not much is needed when 
the ration is made up of alfalfa, silage and bran since they tend 
to produce a laxative condition. The opposite physiological 
effect is true of cottonseed meal and so too much should not be 
fed in a ration of timothy and stover. 


MORRISON says the minerals most likely to be lacking are 

sodium and chlorine, which, when combined, make common 
salt; calcium or lime, which is abundant in legumes; phosphorus 
found in grains and especially in wheat ook tome: or it may be 
supplied in the form of bonemeal; and sometimes iodine, which, in 
the goiter belt, is added to the ration in the form of a salt which 
is eee in the drinking water or added to the salt that the 
cattle eat. 

Professor Babcock twenty years ago showed the effect of with- 
holding salt from the cow’s ration. Its absence caused a check in 
the milk flow and the cows went down in condition until they 
were soon in bad shape. Not only is salt n for health and 
production, but added to the ration at the rate of one-half to one 
— per 100 pounds of concentrate, it increases the palatability. 
: is a, good idea to also supply salt, either loose or in the block 

orm. 

Calcium is the mineral most likely to be lacking, saysMorrison. 
He tells of the work of Hart at the Wisconsin experiment station. 
Cows fed on oat or wheat straw supplemented with grains usually 


Good pasture and sunshine are necessary for the duiry cow 


helps make up this 
loss to her body. 
For this reason a 
dry period and good 
feeding during this time is another step in making up the loss of 
minerals during the lactation period. Pasture and sunshine are 
necessary. 

Summer sunshine is higher in ultra-violet rays than that of 
winter. This is because the rays come at the earth from an angle 
during the winter and every mile of atmosphere robs the sunshine 
of these rays. Smoky atmosphere such as that nea: large cities 
is also detrimental to ultra-violet rays. Glass, too, destroys them 


OWS should receive a mineral supply and this is best furnished 
by the proper use of feeds. Lime is supplied by an abundance 
of good legume hay. For this reason the soil which produces 
such crops as alfalfa needs plenty of lime. Most protein feeds 
are also high in phosphorus. Examples of protein feeds high in 
phosphorus are soybeans, linseed oilmeal and cottonseed meal. 
Gluten feed and dried brewers’ grains do not have a high content 
of phosphorus. 

“If you are feeding an abundance of good legume hay in the 
ration of the dairy cow, there is no advantage in adding minerals 
other than salt to the ration,’’ says Morrison. “It will not hurt, 
however, to add 2 or 3 pounds of ground limestone or marl to 
each 100 pounds of concentrate to give it the benefit of the doubt. 
If you are feeding no legume hay or supplement, increasé this 
proportion to 4 pounds.” If there is no r of goiter, there is 
no need of iodine and the use of bonemeal will supply any lack of 
phosphorus. 

There has been considerable interest in vitamins in recent 
years. Vitamin A, found in butterfat, is contained in liberal 
amounts in all green leaf plants and well cured hay. The cows 
are getting plenty of it if they have an abundance of good pasture 
in summer and well cured hay in winter. Yellow corn is rich in 
vitamin A while white corn has little or none. This makes ne 
difference when fed to calves getting clover hay or cows getting 
alfalfa hay and silage. For poultry and hogs 5 percent alfalfa 
with the white corn makes up for the deficiency in vitamin A. 
There need be no worry about lack of this vitamin if the steck 
gets plenty of roughage. 

Vitamin B prevents or cures beri-beri, a nervows disease. 
There is a liberal amount of this vitamin (Continued on page 77 
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Florida farmers are growing FTF 1 Y FIELD 
AND TRUCK CROPS commercially. 


TWENTY 


Florida farmers are growing 


DIFFERENT FRUITS commercially. 


mb oe Aig : 

- . > aa Florida farmers produced $103,550,000 worth of 
sha, field crops, fruits and vegetables on 1,076,000 
acres in 1925. 


Florida sends out of the state annually $24,000,000 

for dairy products, and $7,500,000 for poul- 

try products. Investigate our dairy and 
Poultry possibilities. 








Florida has 60,000 farms, averaging 100 acres 
to the farm. Of this aggregate of 6,000,- 
000 acres, only 40% is under cultivation. 
The remainder of the state is in timber, 
cut-over land, prairies, and undrained 
lands. There are in the state 10,000,000 
acres of flatwoods and hills, 3,600 000 
acres of hammock lands, 3,800,000 acres 
of muck and peat lands, and 11,600,000 
acres of lowlands, lakes and rivers. 














THE POPULATION OF THE STATE IN- 
CREASED 30% from 1920 to 1925. 


ASSESSED VALUATION INCREASED FROM 
$475,000,000 in 1924 to $620,000,000 in 1925, 
and to $750,000,000 in 1926. 


THE STATE OF FLORIDA HAS NO BONDED 
INDEBTEDNESS AND HAS $15,000,000 
in the treasury, and the tax was reduced 
29% July 7, 1926. 


Write for our book “ALL FLORIDA.” It tells the 
story, in word and picture, of FLORIDA’S 
67 counties. Fill out coupon. 





The Stave, The Federal Govern- 
ment and the Counties, Are Now 
Spending Over $30,000,000 Per 
Annum on Good Roads in Florida, 
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Florida in 1926 is 413008000, 


Bureau of Immigration, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Good Oil 


Saves Money 


There’s no saving in using cheap oil on costly 
light mechanisms. The few cents difference in 
the cost of the oil are apt to turn into dollars 
for repairs or the replacement of articles worn 
out before their time. 


3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS- Cleans & Polishes 


This wonderful oi! compound is the foe of wear and 
rust—far superior to any straight mineral oil be- 
cause it quickly penetrates tightest bearings, stays 
put and oils perfectly. Use liberally. 

Rubbed on any metal surface, 3-in-One actually 
penetrates the pores of the metal, moisture-proofing 
and preventing rust 

Ask for 3-in-One. Insist upon 3-in-One. Then look 
for the Big Red ‘‘One’’ on the label. It's your pro- 
tection. 

Sold at general stores, hardware, auto accessory, 
grocery, drug and department stores, in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and 1-oz., 3-0z. and %-pint bottles. The 
Handy Cans are most convenient; the %-pint bottle 
most economical. 


FREE: Generous Sample and Dictionary of 
e Uses. A postal request will bring both. 


Three-In-One Oil Co. , 130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 
KR27 


Wa BORTION 


ieee wipe sf a of cattle valsing, and 
the velue of 


. Stop it bi Beebe's Al Bac- 
say hg ege ee used b veterinar- 
efor D&y- ten years. Money for every 


Aon. 7 FREE 


ik. DR. BEEBE’S Short Course 
on the treatment of G 





8-in-One on the bearings 
of grind stones makes 
them run easier and last 
longer. Use on all tools, 








































Oil your Ford Timer reg- 
ularly with 3-in-One and 
find out how much longer 
it will last. 

































Sewing machines oiled 
with 3-in-One do better 
work and save the legs 
and back of the operator. 






































Send for handsome free catalog. Tells allabout 
the world famous American Separator, our 
liberal trial offer and attractive terms. Prices 
as low as $24.9. Monthly payments se low as 





$2.15. Write toda: 7; ican Separator Co., 
Py Bainbridge, . or Dept. 2-A, 1923 
4%rd St.. Chicago. vn 


By Feed neMHOLE Ear FARM FENCE. 


1 Cents a rod for a 26- i. Tri 






















Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher 








beniles snapped corn - wet, dry or ~s Fence, 4 Freight 










— U 4, fro on. Crushes @ar, and id in Ti. and 
» cob. Best feed for calves, dairy 18¢ in en and only slightly 
f ae cave ne, 9 aoe g ned states for freight. @ 
JA wore sna, Sot mand ot Dil te soushace | | WE PAY THE ‘FREIGHT. 
wer. a 
vr boug Catal se. ao | Fn ahpe ye Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 
my ., 943 Main pat Gus ood, STERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
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LEGUMES CUT FEED COST 

Last year C. C. Erb, Guernsey dairy- 
man of Cedar county, lowa, bought alfalfa 
hay from Nebraska at $24 a ton and pur- 
chased a big quantity of linseed and cot 
tonseed meal for his herd of cows. He 
had it impressed on him that the protein 
part of the dairy ration, which is essential 
to high production, is the costly part 
This year he is raising enough alfalfa. 
sweet clover and soybeans to supply his 
own protein and keep his money at home. 

This summer he kept eighteen milk 
cows on six acres of sweet clover pasture 
and found that clipping with a mower was 
necessary to keep the crop down. On 
another two acres of sweet clover there 
were forty-two spring pigs, five sows and 
five calves, and this field also needed clip- 
ping in order to keep the feed within 
reach. 

Altho somewhat injured by a dry sum- 
mer, a four-acre alfalfa field yielded two 
good crops. Erb considerably reduced the 
acreage needed for hay — | pasture by 
using legume crops and at the same time 
provided better feed. 

Fifteen acres of Manchu soybeans plant- 
ed in rows produced a liberal tonnage of 
legume hay to go with the alfalfa, while in 
a near-by field owned by his father, there 
were twenty additional acres of Manchus 
to be cut for seed and grain feed. They 
will cut down the oilmeal bill considerably . 
this year, it now appears. 

One of the merits of soybean hay is its 
ability to withstand hard usage from the 
weather, if Erb’s experience is an indica- 
tion: An unusually wet fall prevented him 
from cutting all his — last year, so he 
made hay this spring, bringing in not only 
the stalks but the — as well. They 
hadn’t shattered out. The crop on another 
om of the field was cut with a grain 
binder for seed but again the weather 
interfered and the bundles lay underneath 
the snow banks all winter without even 
being shocked. When they were brought 
in this spring, they looked weatherbeaten 
but the cows liked them just the same. 

Alfalfa is nothing new on this farm for 
the crop has been raised for the last 
thirteen years, ever since the first seed, 
which was then a curiosity, was brought 
in from Nebraska. 

Erb is raising a patch of mangel beets 
this year so he will not have to open his 
silo until December. He believes this 
will allow the silage to keep better than if 
exposed during the warm months of the 
fall—C. P.S., Iowa. 


GRADE HERD SLOWLY 


A purebred herd bull and plenty of 
patience is the recipe offered by W. A. 
Heintzelman, Ogle county, Illinois, to 
farmers who want to go into the dairy 
business. “A well balanced herd can’t 
be graded up in a year,” says Heintzelman 
who has been at it for thirteen years. 

He has a high producing herd now but 
has only one purebred. ‘‘Buy a purebred 
bull, pick up good grade cows of your 
breed, then start breeding them up. ‘In a 
few years you will begin to see the results 
of your labor and the days will = hap- 
pier,” says Heintzelman.—G. C. T.., Il. 


The Cow, the Foster Mother of the 
Human Race, is an excellent bulletin with 
many illustrations. Ask the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Illinois, for it. It 
is free. 














PLEASED WITH MILKER 


The use of a milking machine is the 
biggest 1mprovement we have ever made 
in the management of our dairy herd.” 
This rather strong statement was made 
to me by Elshoff Brothers of Auglaize 
county, Ohio. They run a dairy of 20 or 
25 cows as part of a plan of operating a 
general farm of 160 acres where hogs and 
chickens also are considerably emphasized. 

The first advantage they have found in 
the machine is that it saves time. They 
had found that dairying was profitable and 
had doubled the size of the herd at the 
time they purchased the mechanical 
milker. They found that they could milk 
the larger herd as quickly with the ma- 
chine as was required to milk the smaller 
herd before they installed the milker. 

The second advantage, as they find it, 
is that the cows do not notice the change 
of operators and drop off in their milk flow 
as they did when they were milked by 
hand and when it was necessary to change 
milkers. With the machine it apparently 
makes no difference to the cows which of 
the brothers does the milking. This is a 
big factor with them as it makes it pos- 
sible for either brother to be away from 
home at milking time, or to put in a full 
day at field work leaving the milking to 
the other. 

“The machine isn’t any trouble to care 
for,” they said. They built a new milk- 
house about the time they bought the 
mechanical milker and enlarged the herd. 
In the new milkhouse they have hot water 
to use in cleaning the other utensils. So 
no extra equipment is needed to take 
care of the milker. They simply follow 
directions in taking care of the machine 
and have had good results.—H. E. } 
Ind. 


THE CHRONIC BLOATER 


It sometimes happens that a cow comes 
up from pasture almost every night in a 
bloated condition, or the bloating occurs 
when she stands in the yard or stable for 
some time after milking. Such cases are 
always a puzzle to the owner and he tries 
every remedy he can think of but with 
indifferent success, 

Indeed, there is no certain medicinal 
remedy, altho some good, at first, may be 
done by administering an ounce or two 
each of pure turpentine and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or one-half to one 
ounce of formalin shaken up in atleast one 
quart of new milk. Standing the cow with 
her hind legs downhill and tying a thick 
rope or round stick bitwise in the mouth 
will also give temporary relief. Tapping the 
distended paunch, high up in the left 
flank, instantly removes the gas and re- 
hieves discomfort for the time being, but it 
does not remove the cause of the bloating. 
After the operation has been performed a 
few tumes, the owner concludes that the 
case must be unusual. 

Unfortunately, there is no remedy in 
many cases of this sort; for the cause is 
tuberculosis, ‘affecting and enlarging the 
lymphatic glands along the course of the 

gullet so that they press upon that tube, 
le ssen its caliber and prevent natural 
belching of gas. Bloating consequently 
results, but gradually subsides as chewing 
of the cud proceeds and also is less likely 
to happen when the cow is grazing. 

Every healthy cow normally belches 

surplus gas as it forms and bloating does 
not occur. Chronic bloating therefore 
should suggest. the possibility of tubercu- 
losis. Testing with tuberculin will quickly 
determine if that is the case. An affected 
cow should be kept isolated until the test 
has been applied and, if she reacts, she 
will have to be disposed of in the manner 
prescribed by state law.—A.S. A., Wis. 
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The battery that stopped 
the cranking of cars 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO, 

when the first automobile to 
haveanelectricstarting andlight- 
ing system made its appearance, 
it was equipped with the Exide 
Battery. 

This was natural enough, as 
Exide, the pioneer storage bat- 
tery of America, was in use in 

various industries long before 
there was such a thing as an 
automobile. 

Today, Exide Batteries are 
used to propel submarines, street 
trucks and mine locomotives. 
Exides light trains and isolated 
farms. They operate switches 


and drawbridges, send your voice 
over the telephone, and are used 
in government and commercial 
radio stations the world over. 
In fact, Exide Batteries are made 
for every purpose for which bat- 
teries are used. They are made 
by the largest manufacturers of 
storage batteries in the world. 


In your own car 


When your car needs a new bat- 
tery, you will find it a sensible 
economy to get an Exide. It is 
surprisingly low in price, depend- 
ably rugged, and notably long- 
lived. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Fer your There is an Exide Radio Battery 


RADIO of the right size for every set and 


the right type for every tube. They 
assure you the best reception of which your set 
iscapable. The Exide Radio Powe r Units com- 
bining “‘A”’ anes and charger give you a full 
At radio 


powered ‘‘A” battery at all times. 
stores and ‘Exide dealers. 
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lt Pays To Buy WITTE Engines 


For®5 Down and Balance on Your Own Tern 


it Always Pays To Buy on Easy Terms Provided You Buy 
Something that EARNS You An Income—NAot Otherwise! 


8 ini “ON TERMS” depends on what you buy. There are three 



















types of property which you may buy on terms. I call them: 1. Dead 
or semi-dead. 2. Stationary or problematical. 3. Money-making. 


For example, you buy a valuable diamond on terms and finally own it. What have 
you done? You have simply converted your savings, a few dollars at a time, into a 
stone worth the same amount—less the jeweler’s profit. It seldom increases in value 
and earns you nothing. This is “dead” or semi-dead value. 


Take real estate: This also converts your money into savings on rent, etc., and you 
finally own your home and save the various expenses of rentals, etc., plus taxes, 
But again it earns you little and may or may not increase in value. 


The New Improved WITTE 





repairs, etc. 
Stationary, isn’t it? 


But take the WITTE Engine which only costs you a hundred dollars, for % 


example, and buy it for $5 down and what have you? You are putting 
your money into something that immediately begins to earn you big money ! 
The WITTE Engine will save you the extra help you would otherwise 
need ; in its portable form it can be used to do work for other farmers at a 
good ‘profit to you, so that usually it has paid for itself completely before 
your payments are due and probably made you a profit besides, and will 

thereafter continue to be a money 
9 earner. It is best to buy on terms 
& anything that earns you something. 








With canine PROTECTED Tank, 
> Removable, Die-Cast Bearings, etc. 
Sizes 1 1-2 to 30 H. P. 


So Easy to Own 
| WITTE ENGINES 


or anything you really need that will earn you something 








I found that out myself many years ago when I was 
fighting hard to make a bare living. A manufacturer 
of machinery induced me to buy several of his machines 
on time, paying a little down, and the balance in install- 
ments. With these new machines working, and earning 
money for me, I soon got ahead, the machines paid for 
themselves, and I bought a lot more in the same way. 
From this start the Witte Engine Works has grown to 
a point where I am known as the largest individual 








manufacturer of engines in the U.S. Had I waited to 
earn, and-save the money to buy those first machines, I 
would not be in a position today to offer you this propo- 
sition, whereby you can have a WITTE Engine, or 
Saw Outfit on easy payments that will pay for itself 
while you are using it, and keep on making money for 
you as long as you operate it. You can make your 
engine earn its own cost just as thousands of others 
have done, and are still doing. 





Buy On YOUR OWN TERMS / 22:2: 


’ You cannot afford to delay your engine order when 
No Interest Charged. 3°) 20) Vode OIEN TERMS 95.00 


The balance can be divided in any way to 


down will buy a WITTE Stationary Engine. 
suit your income or convenience. 


Easy Payment Plan customers receive the same guarantee, the 


same quick service and every courtesy 


that is extended to our cash customers, 


Use the Coupon Now 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1619 Witte Bidz., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1619 Empire Bidz., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
1619 Witte Bidg,, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1919 Witte Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 










I am _ interested in your Engine 
and wish to use it for 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your big Free Catalog and information or 
your Easy Terms Proposition. 
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Holstein herd at the Kansas agricultural college 


How to Avoid Sickness in the Herd 





Manhattan 
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A Stitch in Time May Save a Good Cow 


By Dr. A. S. ALEXANDER 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ATTLE in the wild state were remarkably robust. strong in 
constitution and resistant to disease. Domesticated cattle, 
long pampered and closely bred to intensify and fix certain 

attributes have lost in stamina and resistant powers, The 
natural defenses of their bodies have become weakened and, 
consequently, they more readily contract disease. 

Modern science has devised effective means of conferring 
resistance or immunity against many diseases, but it is of supreme 
importance that the natural defenses of the animal body be 
restored, so far as possible, and effectively maintained. To that 
end, in-and-in breeding, line breeding, and consanguinous breed- 
ing in any form, must not be carried to extremes, stables must 
be made sanitary, animals given the full benefit of fresh air and 
direct sunlight and so fed that all requirements of the body 
are supplied and all waste matters perfectly eliminated. Such 
dreaded diseases as contagious abortion, mastitis or garget, and 
infectious dysentery and navel and joint infections of the new- 
born calf might be largely avoided or prevented. Here are a few 
instances, from my experience, 
showing how deaths have oc- 
eurred from disease or acci- 
dent: 

A dairyman bought a wire 
brush from a peddler cheap 
because it was imperfect. After 
using it for a time to serub out 
the feed troughs, seven cows 
died, and the veterinarian dis- 
covered that death in each 
case had been caused by a 
swallowed wire from the brush 
transfixing the wall of the 
stomach, the diaphragm and 
thesac of the heart. Thedisease 
has also been caused, in many 
imstances, by the swallowing of 
wires from feed sack labels and other sharp 
objects such as nails and staples. Shingles 
from an old barn roof, carelessly thrown into 
the yard and eaten by cows, are a common 
source of dangerous nails. 





sanitation. 


. contagious abortion. 
ens] qe 


fer in your herd the same way. 
at once when anything goes wrong with her. 
Avoid and prevent disease by vigilance and 


and not by lightning. Many similar cases might be mentioned, 
but those quoted should serve to emphasize the importance of 
extreme care and vigilance in dealing with such matters. 

Start dairying with heifers and cows that are free from disease, 
Too often foundation stock is carelessly bought and later found 
to be unsound. To avoid thus introducing disease, buy animals 
that have been tested with tuberculin and proved free from 
tuberculosis. As contagious abortion is another prevalent disease 
and the commonest cause of barrenness or sterility, a sample of 
blood from each new animal should be tested and reactors re- 
jected. Every cow and heifer in the home herd should be similarly 
tested, if that has not been done. Only by that means can affected 
animals be detected before purchase or eliminated from a herd. 

It is as important that no heifer or cow having anything wrong 
with her udder should be bought or introduced. To that end 
always carefully examine the udder and teats of each cow before 
making a purchase. Feel for tumors or hard lumps caused by a 
previous attack of garget, which is always likely to recur. Also 
strip some milk from each teat in turn and note that the 
milk is normal, the teat absolutely sound and that there is 
no obstacle to easy milking. It is likewise advisable to 
i quarantine each new cow for at least one month, during 
=| which time it will be possible to make sure that she will 

not communicate disease to the home animals. By so 
doing, such contagious dis- 
eases as pink. eye, cowpox, 
ringworm, scab and parasites 
such as lice and ticks can be 
detected and kept out of the 
herd. 

Mastitis or garget is usually 
germ-caused and then tends to 
spread in a herd. The germs 
chiefly responsible for the dis- 
ease are the pus-producing 
streptococci. The infection may 
be carried from cow to cow by 
the milker’s hands or in the 
cups of the milking machine. It 
may also be contracted by the 
teats coming in contact with a 





NEVER BUY 
| COWS UNLESS— 


| They have been tested for 
both tuberculosis and 


Treat every cow and hei- 
Isolate a cow 








Some valuable pedigreed Holstein calves 
licked white lead and paint from freshly 
painted window frames in their pen and died. Such losses are 
comparatively common, for lead is sweet and cattle lick or eat 
it with relish. Lead paint should not be applied where it can be 
heked off by cattle. 

Hearing that mercurial ointment would destroy lice, but not 
being informed of its poisonous nature, a dairyman bought some 
and applied it to the skin of his cows: Then he turned them loose 
and they licked off the ointment and several fine animals were 
poisoned and died. 

When foot and mouth disease broke out on a dairy farm, 
government, officials quarantined the place. A neighboring dairy- 
man, curious to know the symptoms characterizing the disease, 
ignored the quarantine notice, examined the affected animals 
and, later, examined his own cows te see if they had it. They 
had it in short order and all of them had to be slaughtered to 
prevent further spread of the disease. 

A cow was found dead in a pasture, after a thunderstorm, with 
blood issuing from the natural openings of its body. The hired 
man attributed the death to lightning stroke, hauled the carcass 
to the line fence, tied two legs to a post, started the skinning 
process and finished it by pulling with horses. The neighbor’s 
cows visited the spot, licked blood that had run under the fence, 
became infected and died. The cow had been killed by anthrax 


loor or the ground on which 

milk or other fluid from a dis- 
eased udder has been allowed to fall. The three teater cow always 
is &@ menaee as a possible source of such infection, and never 
should be bought or retained. 

It should be made the invariable rule instantly to isolate a 
cow when anything goes wrong with her udder and to keep her 
separate until perfectly recovered. Have affected cows attended 
by a person who does not handle the other cows. Catch unsound 
milk in a vessel containing a disinfecting solution and then throw 
it out in a place not visited by cows. Use a “squirt can” daily 
to detect starting cases of garget. That is a can having a fine 
wire mesh screen thru which a stream of milk is stripped from 
each teat in turn. 

The screen catches slime or curdled milk, which often is the 
first symptom indicating garget in its incipient stage.. The animal 
yielding it‘should at once be quarantined and her milk discarded. 
She may be returned to the herd when perfectly recovered but if 
left with her mates, she may prove the source of infection for 
them. in many a herd such a cow, slightly affected with a chronic 
form of garget, has been the unsuspected carrier for the infection 
that has caused the disease in cow after cow 

If the carrier cow be not thus detected and instantly eliminated, 
garget will continue to attack cows and commonly becomes 
virulent in type and destructive of the (Continued on page 76 

















































































































Don't Pay 


fs For %e 
Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 





E WILL send an Imported 

Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 
you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months, 
You may have a 30 Days Free Trial. 
Then decide whether you want to 
keep it or return it at our expense. 
We make this offer because we know 
there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 


‘Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


Melotte 





The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 
single-bearing, suspended, self-balancing 
bowl. This Melotte Bowl hangs from one 
frictionless ball bearing and spins like a top. 
Without any rebalancing it skims as per- 
fectly after 15 years of service as when new. 
Neither wear or usage can ever throw the 
Melotte Bow! out of balance. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream separator and 
the extraordinary 4 months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-17 Chicago, tl. 
2445 Prince St., Gorkeley, Calif. 


The Melotte Separator, m i 5. Manager 
t . lo je hicago, 
» W748 Prince, Street Berkeley, Calll. 
Please send me Free Melotte rator Catalog and 
your offer of “Don’t Pay for 4 Months.”’ 
(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 

















How many cows do you milk? 
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A STORY OF TWO COWS 


Ansel Bratberg, a member of the Hol- 
men, Wisconsin, cow testing association 
and owner of a grade herd of Holsteins 
that just finished a year with an average 
of 326 pounds of butterfat, has found 
that it pays to keep the better kind of 
cows. Not knowing how much differ- 
ence there might be in the production of 
two cows when given the same care and 
attention, he asked the tester, J. E. 
Brudos, to compare two of his animals 
that were quite similar as to age, size 
and appearance. 

Brudos kept a year’s record on them 
and found a difference of $87 in the 
profit above feed cost in favor of the 
high producing cow. Cow number 2 pro- 














This cows profit over feed cost tn one year 
was $152.76 


duced 12,984 pounds of milk and 458 
pounds of fat valued at $225.84 or $152.76 
above the cost of feed. With fifteen 
cows like her, a profit above feed cost 
of $2,291 could be realized. This cow 
was allowed to remain in the herd and 
she finished the month of April with a 
record of 87 pounds of fat, and has pro- 
duced 202 pounds in the two months and 
twenty days since freshening. 

Cow number 12, however, has been 
sent to the butcher because, tho she was 
a better animal than many that are be- 











This cow paid only 865 a year for 
feed and care 


ing milked in other herds, she had to 
make Toom for a more efficient producer. 
In the year her production of milk was 
7,164 pounds, testing 3.54 percent, or the 
equivalent of 257 pounds of butterfat. 
Her feed cost was only $7 less than that 
of cow number 2, but the value of her 
product was only $130.87, leaving but 
$65.50 above her cost of feed to pay for 
her stall room, care, interest on invest- 
ment and management. Ansel Bratberg 
figured that he couldn’t afford to spend 
his time managing a cow like her when 
her place could be filled by the two- 
year-old heifer that led the association 
for cows under three years old last year 
with an average of 377 pounds fat and 
8,612 pounds milk —G. A. P., Wis. 





Hogs for Pork and Profit is a free bulle- 
tin unusually well illustrated. Ask the 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Illinois, for it. 
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Get more out of 
your light plant 





Plenty of current for your churning, feed- 
grinding, pumping, house lighting, when 
you equip your plant with Universal Nu- 
Seal batteries, 


Less care 


They’re easier to care for, require less fre- 
quent filling, can be depended upon atall 
times to give an abundance of lively, power- 


ful current. 
Long life 


Thick, long-lasting plates buile from the 
finest materials we can buy. Transparent 
glass cells, sealed in the way we originated. 
Plenty of sediment space. A type to replace 
any make on the market. 


We'll take old batteries 


Generous trade-in! allowance on your old 
set that makes new set cost less. Get our 
price and—~ 


Battery guide FREE ! 


Big free book that tells you all about how 
to care for all farm light, radio and auto 
batteries. Send for copy today —free. 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3432 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 














More Milk 
Clean Milk A 
Better Milk‘ 


Clip Your Cows 


Clipping pays big returns. For most profit 
itis necessary to clip udder, flanks and under- 
line of dairy cows during stable months 
Clipped cows are healthier, feel better and 
give more milk. Clipping makes cleaning 4 
quick, easy j keeps manure and filth out 
of the milk pail—keeps cows clean and com- 
fortable. Usea 
Stewart No. 1 Clip Machine 
Bali bearing—easy running—strongly built 
—lasts long. A quality product throughout. 
Ready for unlimited service Clips florses 
and mules also. $14 at your dealer 
$2 and pay balance on arrival. 
Chicago Fiexible Shaft Company 
5596 Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 
World's Largest Makers o 
Complete Clipping and Shearing Machines 
$14.00 Catalog 87 Free on request 


_ TANK 
5 Ss EATER 


Burns with intense BLUE FLAM! 

















6, or send 








No ashes,smoke.or sparks, Safe, 
venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tar? 
at proper temperature in sero weather for ¢ 
Ise per hour. Tenth successful year. W ill la 
life time Two sizee—tegt Bd 





for 
information, prices, and letters from aatisfied 
users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 
Cedar 4 Foundry & Machine Co. 
Foundry Ste., Ro. 901, Cedar Rapids, le 















HOW TO AVOID SICKNESS IN THE 
HERD 


Continued from page 73 


udders attached. The ‘‘squirt can” is now 
in use in many of the leading dairy herds 
in the country and should be used in all. 
It is also necessary to keep floors and 
gutters clean and disinfected, cleanse the 
udder and teats each time before starting 
to milk and to milk with clean, dry hands 
and keep the finger nails trimmed close. 

In herds where mastitis has been preva- 
lent, the attending veterinarian may pro- 
tect unaffected cows and heifers with a 
fair degree of success by hypodermic treat- 
ment. Treatment of affected cows with 
stock mastitis bacterin may prove bene- 
ficial in cases that have just started, but 
estabished streptococcic mastitis is in- 
curable and an affected cow, of ordinary 
breeding and capacity, is such a menace 
that she should be dried off and fitted for 
slaughter. If the affected cow is very valu- 
able, she may be retained and allowed to 
nurse her calf, provided she is kept abso- 
lutely away from the unaffected cows and 
heifers. However, it is much safer to 
eliminate such a cow. 

Treat a starting case of garget by iso- 
lating the cow, stripping the udder clean 
every hour or two during the day and, in 
the evening, rubbing into the affected 
quarter or quarters’a mixture of one part 
each of pure turpentine and fluid extracts 
of poke root and belladonna leaves and 
eight parts of lanolin (sheeps’-wool fat), 
lard or sweet oil. If the attack is severe 
and the udder intensely swollen, hot, and 
painful, also bathe the udder persistently 
with hot water containing at least two 
ounces of epsom salts per quart, or poul- 
tice it with antiphlogistine applied hot and 
having a little pure turpentine and spirits 
of camphor sprinkled on its surface. 

Keep the poultice material in contact 
with the udder by means of a wide band- 
age or sling tied around the body and 
having holes cut in the lowest part of the 
cloth to let the teats thru. If antiphlogis- 
tine is not available, use hot, oatmeal 
mush or a mixture of flaxseed meal and 
wheat bran. 

Internal treatment, in mild cases, usual- 
ly consists in a physic of epsom salts, 
followed by one tablespoonful each of 
powdered saltpeter and powdered poke 
root, given once or twice daily in soft feed 
or in a little water as a drench, according 
to the severity of the attack. 

In severe cases the veterinarian will 
give hypodermic treatment with mastitis 
bacterin and may also deem it advisable 
to administer formalin. The dose of the 
latter drug is two to four drams shaken 
up in at least one quart of milk and given 
twice daily for three or four days, but 
discontinued at once if any derangement of 
the digestive organs results. Rubbing the 
affected quarter once or twice daily with a 
mixture of equal quantities of carbolized 
oil, camphorated oil and compound soap 
liniment may also prove beneficial 

Cowpox is contracted from an affected 
ow or carried by a new milker, or by a 
milker who is convalescing from an attack 
of smallpox, or who has recently been 
vaccinated against that disease. When a 
‘ase occurs, instantly isolate the cow and 
have her milked by a person who does not 
handle the other cows. Bathe the affected 
teats two or three times daily with hot 
water containing all the boric acid it will 
dissolve and in the evening apply to each 
sore a mixture of one part of tincture of 
odine and two parts of vaseline, or a soft 
paste of pure castor oil and bismuth sub- 
nitrate. That treatment is also excellent 
for ordinary sores, chaps and cracks of the 
teats. If any sore proves obstinate. in 
healing, swab it with a two percent solu- 
tion of mercurochrome two or three times, 
at twelve-hour intervals, and then apply 
the iodine or bismuth ointment. 

Employ a qualified veterinarian to treat 
all serious diseases. The chief aim of the 
dairyman should be to avoid and prevent 
disease by the methods I have suggested 
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AMERICAN READY-LITE 


The Ready-Lite Lantern lights 
with a common match, makes its 
own gas from ordinary gasoline, 
and burns 15 hours at a filling, at a 
cost of about 1%-cent per hour. 
Brighter than 25 oil lanterns and 
will not go out or leak if tipped over; 
absolutely safe. Finished in heavy 
nickel plate, with a blue vitreous 
enamel top that cannot rust, cor- 
rode, tarnish or burn out; built-in 
pump and unbreakable mica globe. 


Write for folder and name of 
nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine 


Co., Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO 


C The Perfect 
Reading Light 


The American Ready-Lite is the per- 
fect light for reading, work, study or play; 
bright and adequate, yet restful and pleasing 
in its softness. Costs less than an oil 
lamp to use and gives 25 times as much 
light. The ideal home light. No generating required—lights with a 
match. - No wicks to trim or chimneys to wash—no smoke or odor. 
Has straight long-life generator and a patented mixing chamber, 
insuring equal brilliance of both mantles. ff 


Ready-Light Long Life Generator 
The chief reason for Ready-Lite su perior- Ls 
ity. Beinga straight tube, it permits free 
flow of gas, giving many extra hours of 
satisfactory service. Its simple con- 
struction makes it inexpensive and easy 
to handle without breaking mantles. 


; 
} 


} 


Send me full particulars about American 
| Ready-Lites, and namé of nearest dealer. | 
| Name | 
' 
i 
Address 
Town and State | 
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Lanterns 





American Gas Machine Company,Inc., 
Dept. L. 4, Albert Lea, Minn. 
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A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PORCELAIN ENAMEL RANGES 


New Kalamazoo Book 


\ <5. of Factory Prices 
| Lntroducing Sensational 
Year Guarantee 


Reduced Prices 


Wee Buy Direct—Save % to 1% 
“AMA On Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces—200 STYLES AND SIZES 
24\ Send for this Bargain Book 
ae \ 
aN \ Today —FREE 
: \sp Here it is—fresh h 
es Sa tare cee ond wet 


styles and sizes—a greater variety than you will find in 20 bi 
stores—including the newest in heating stoves,.gas stoves, c 
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- Beautiful 


Porcelain Enamel 

Ranges 
You will admire the 
sparkling beauty of the 
new. colorful Kalamazoo 
Porcelain Enamel ranges 
and heating stoves—as 
easy to clean as a ‘china 
dish. Everywhere these 
attractive ranges and 
mahogany heating stoves 
are taking the place of 
the old plain black stoves and 
ranges. You will never know 
how charming your kitchen 
ean be until you brighten it 
with a Kalamazoo Porcelain 
Enamel. range. Kalamazoo 
leads all others,in the quality 
and beauty of these ranges. 
Our business on these ranges 
increased over 300% last year. 
The long-lasting enamel is 
baked on in our own enamel- 
ing plant. Full descriptions and 
' illustrations in actual color in 
this new book. Mail coupon 
today for your copy. 

























Kalamazoo Facts 


24 Hour Shipments 
30 Days Trial 
600 











naateanaenennpenantnensenneese. : 
Customers Pen 
26 Years in Business 


Satisfaction or Money 1 Ts 
ack J 
: | 
Above All Else—Quality 3% 
Make a Triple Save FW 
ing on a Kalamazoo {. ' 
Furnace : 
4. You make a big sav- 
ing on the price of the 
furnace itself. f7 3 
2. You make a big saving if 
in fuel every month. éi ad 
8. You save the cust of “ nee : H 
installation because i ‘ 
Kalamazoo FREE pians al 
and FREE service eliminate entirely any difficulties of 4 
installation. 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days trial in your own 
home. No one can tell you what a stove or furnaceislike untilthey ¢” 
actually use it. Convince yourself. Isn't that fair? Just he £ 
coupon and get the facts. Thousands have put up their 
themselves in a few hours time. ‘You can, (0. i at 
ceaiv ‘ou we 
Saved $24.00 xeirises Yo'sce how soon it put here, My wile used it atnoes 
every day and says it is the best range she ever used. To heat oven quiockt: lof 
ving fuel, it ean't be beat. We saved at least $24.00 on it. Must 
Eoneet dealing. Ad 


















Cash or Easy Payments 
360 Days Approval Test 
Safe Delivery Guaran- 
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—Your customer, ol, ‘oster, 



























































and wood 


, combination gas and coal ranges, furnaces, 


both pipe and one-register type, oil stoves; also many porcelain 
enamel ranges in delft blue and pearl grey illustrated in actual 
colors. And new mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 


, § Year Guarantee Bond 

Kalamazoo in this new book 
completely revolutionizes all 
stove, range and furnace selling 
policies and brings straight to 
you the most sensational 
guarantee of quality ever writ- 


ten. Now, for the first timein bod 


this catalog you are offered a 


5 year guarantee on all stoves, 

ranges and furnaces against 

defects in material and work- 
Pp. 

Reduced Factory Prices 
Andrighton top ofthis announcement, 
Kalamazoo makes a substantial price 
reduction on all stoves, renee and 
furnaces. Just as our unrivaled quality 

mits us to give youa broad gauged 


year guarantee, our tremendous in- 
in business—a business which 


crease es8—A 
has practically doubled in 3 years— $100 


enables us through bigger production 
and greater buying power to slash 
prices. In this book you are getting 
values hitherto unheard of in the 
stove and furnace industry. You 
actually save 44 to 4 by doing busi- 
ness with this great 13 acre factory. 


Saves $69.00 on Furnace 


Our Kalamazoo Pipeless 
furnace keeps every nook 
and of our home, 
which is a 6 room house, 


600,000 Customers 


You have heard of Kalamazoo-direct- 
to you for 25 years. You have seen 
our advertisements before. If you 
have never answered one, answer this 
one by all means. Clip the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. Mail today. 
Thousands of extra copies of this 
catalog have been printed. Every- 
ly will want one. lamazoo cus- 
tomers saved over $1,000,000 by buy- 
ing direct from thé factory last year. 
There are now 600,000 pleased la- 
mz.z00 customers and this great army 
is growing by the thousands each year. 


Cash or Easy Terms— 
30 days trial—360 days 
Approval Test 


You can buy a Kalamazoo stove as 
low as $3.00 down, $3.00 monthly. 
You can => days trial in your 
home and days approval test. In 
addition to our 5 year guarantee our 
,000 ‘bank bond guarantee is a 
promise of satisfaction or money back. 


24 Hour Shipments 


Kalamazoo is near to everywhere. 24 
hourshipping service saves your time! 
Kalamazoo is the largest stove, range 
and furnace company in the world 
selling direct from factory to family. 


Above all else—Quality 


Remember this, Kalamazoo specializes in the 


. manufacture of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 
cont eee the wine We build in large quanties and sell in large 


ter’ssupplyof coal and gas. 
J. H. Bowman, Bridge. ;, 
port, Ohio. 












quantities. 
‘ou can get better quality at lower prices 
rom @ ee whose sole interest is in making 
stoves and 

else in the world? Prove it yoases. Send for 
this catalogtoday. C 

weight an 
others. Don't 3 t 
elsewhere before you do this. Simply write your 
name in the coupon below. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


Isn't it reasonable to suppose that 


urnaces than you can anywhere 

gepare the quality, béauty, 
size of Kalamazoo products with 
e the mistake of buying 


Manufacturers 


21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your new FREE 
catalog. I am interested in ranges (1) heating 
stoves CF) gas stoves () combination gas and coal 
ranges () furnaces (J. (Check articlein which you 
are interested.) 
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SAVE THE GOOD SIRE 


OT infrequently some dairyman who is 
enjoying a fair measure of success with 
his herd, either as producers or as showring 
winners, is heard to exclaim, “I owe it all 


to one bull. His influence was the start 
of it all.” The animals of which he is so 
justly proud are daughters or granddaugh- 
ters of this one bull. No part of the dairy 
program needs more careful thought or 
detailed study than the choice of the new 
herd sire. Few breeders realize the re- 
sponsibility of such a choice. It involves 
achievement or failure for several years. 

Studies of cow testing records are locat- 
ing a number of such bulls. One of these 
is a Jersey bull, Lynhurst Golden Prince 
148453, owned by a member of the 
Vanderburg-Warrick (Ind.) association. 
This bull sired five of the ten cows which 
won premier honors for R. W. Riggs, 
owner of Indiana’s first gold medal herd. 
This herd of ten cows made records of 
300 pounds of butterfat each during the 
year and six of the ten produced 500 
pounds of fat or more while on test. 

The three highest producing daughters, 
Golden Princess Laura, Golden Princess 
Heiress and Grey Beauty’s Princess pro- 
duced 533 pounds, 521 pounds and 505 
pounds of butterfat respectively as two- 
year-olds. The other two heifers, Golden 

















Lynhurst Golden Prince 


Princess Jolly and Bellmont Lass’ Rose 
produced more than 300 pounds of fat 
each. These heifers received good care 
and attention but were not forced for a 
special record. Conditions were such that 
the records could be duplicated in prac- 
tically any herd where legume hay is avail- 
able. 

Unfortunately, the dams of these heifers 
have never been tested. A few of the cows 
which have been bred to Prince are en- 
tered in the local cow testing association. 
When their daughters are tested, the real 
value of this sire will be known. It is safe 
to assume, however, that Lynhurst Golden 
Prince has exerted a wonderful influence 
on the breed in that particular commun- 
ity. 

This bull was raised by Mr. Jones of 
Madison county, Indiana.. When Clarence 
Peck of Vanderburg county, who came in 
touch with the Jones’ herd while doing 
testing work, selected a herd sire and some 
foundation females, he chose Jones’ stock. 
Later the Peck herd was dispersed, the 
herd being sold to. Wilber Neidig of the 
same county. 

Had it not been for the records which 
daughters of this bull made in the local 
association, it is doubtful if his services 
would still be available to the dairymen of 
this community. Like many aged bulls, 
he must be handled with care. It is not 
improbable that a younger and more 
easily managed sire might have been pur- 
chased in his place. 

Without throwing any reflection on the 
young bull, he must be accepted as an 
untried sire until his daughters have been 
tested. Records are the only means of 
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measuring a bull’s ability to transmit pro- 
duction to his offspring. In turn, the pro- 
duction which the herd sire has inherited 
cannot be determined until the offspring 
has been tested. Without records im- 
provement along the lines of increased 
production can be little better than guess 
work. 

To be dependable, these records must 
extend over a period of at least one year 
and should include daughters from seven 
or more dams. Too frequently dairymen 
base their conclusions on too meager 
evidence. Such a breeder was visited 
recently. The sire had excellent breeding; 
his type could not be faulted very serious- 
ly. The owner immediately began to dis- 
cuss the great improvement which the bull 
had made in the herd. He stated that 
daughters were producing 100 percent 
more than their dams. When asked the 
yearly production of one of the daughters, 
the breeder was obliged to admit that he 
kept no yearly records. He hastened to 
add that she had produced a lot more milk 
in a day than the dam had ever given. 

These comparisons satisfied the owner. 
But he had nothing definite to tell a pros- 
pective buyer and yet he was offering some 
of this stock for sale. It is not surprising 
that the sale of such stock to beginners in 
the purebred business has been the cause 
of disappointment to the purchaser and 
the loss of future sales to the seller.— 
G. A. W., Ind. 





NEW FACTS IN FEEDING DAIRY 
CATTLE 


Continued from page 68 


in ordinary grain so there is no need of 
attention to it in livestock feeding. 

Vitamin C prevents scurvy. Farm ani- 
mals do not have scurvy so it is not neces- 
sary to discuss this. 

Vitamin D is necessary in order for the 
animal to assimilate and use calcium. Its 
aes prevents rickets. Direct sunlight 
1a8 antirachitic power. Hay which is cut 
and left to bleach may have the vitamin A 
content destroyed altho it increases in 
antirachitic properties due to the effect of 
the sunlight upon it. Raking with the 
side delivery rake is the best method of 
curing hay. The hay is put into windrows 
with the leaves inside where they do not 
bleach out, yet are left accessible to the 
ultra-violet rays. After the upper side 
of the windrow is dry, the rake is used to 
turn the hay half over on the dry ground 
exposing the underside of the windrow 
to the sun’s action. 

Vitamin X is concerned with reproduc- 
tion and Morrison does not believe it is 
of much importance in livestock repro- 
duction. 

“These new developments show addi- 
tional reasons for growing legumes such as 
alfalfa hay, which is rich in protein and 
economical in cost in the first place. Sec- 
ond, it furnishes a high quality protein. 
Third, it is the best way to supply lime. 
Fourth, it is fair in phosphorus content. 
Fifth, it is rich in vitamin A, abundant in 
vitamin B, and well cured hay is one of 
the best sources of vitamin D. From the 
soil fertility standpoint it deserves a place 
in the rotation. It maintains the nitrogen 
supply.. All of these are sufficient reasons 
for increased acreage,” says Professor 
Morrison. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
announces thé publication of the score 
card or scale of points for judging the 
Guernsey bull and cow, as revised by the 
type committee. It is expected that pic- 
tures of the ideal type Guernsey cow and 
bull will be available this fall. The hew 
seale of points is .ade more adaptable 
for use by pract’ » and student judges, 
thru an addition. ragraph of explana- 
tion on each item in the card. Copies may 
be secured from The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
by mentioning this publication. 
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HE long Durham Duplex 

Blades clip the minutes 
from tHe morning shave just as 
the long blade ina mowing ma- 
chine saves time in the farmer’s 
job. Try them now and see for 
yourself why they are called— 
“The Blades Men Swear By 
—Not At”. 


You can get a genuine 
Durham-Duplex Razor with 
one blade for as low asa quarter 
—a real razor that will last for 
years. The same extra long, 
extra keen Durham-Duplex 
Blades are used in both the old 
fashioned and hoe types. Take 
your choice and get one at 
your dealers or by mailing the 
coupon. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 
Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades— 
50c for package of § 
GET A GENUINE DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR 


es 2° ) ¢ 
=~ = 
“ — oe ee eee er 
I (Address pope da SS pdetvey Ciey.N.3, 
Can.) enclose 38° 7.9 Pearl St ia ay 
: eck type noe?! ¢ for razor and blade” 
Name... ae: 


é Town or City 


end Seg ones 

a, <-* 

an masicr Long Handle Type rns * 
—_am om fo ***: *410€ type 





The BladesMen Swear By-notAt 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto,Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 
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More Men with Cars Wanted 
To Run “Store on Wheels” 
and take orders for McNess Sanitary Pro- 


SUCCESSFUL’ FARMING 


RE 


that Comes to 
YOUR DOOR’ 
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SUNLIGHT LABORATORY 


A McNess Dealer no doubt calls at 
your home regularly. We hope you 
know him, trade with him, and like him. 
He carries the Jargest quality line on 
the road. You will find all these 
advantages in buying from him: 


—McNess Household Remedies are offered 
only in factory-sealed bottles. Sampling from 
bottles is never permitted. Instead, sanitary 


ducts. We will supply the capitalto start trial bottles are given. 


you. furnishing goods on credit so you can 


—McNess Products quickly prove their su- 


gin at once. We want a prosperous perior quality. 


McNess Dealer in every county in the 
United States. Previous selling experience 


—McNess Dealers are honest, courteous, 


is not necessary. Some of our best men neat, and dependable. 


left the farm or the shop to start with us, 
and today have a paying business of their 


—McNess Dealers call regularly with our 


own that grows bigger and better every complete line, allowing you to shop easily at 











printed an interesting 
book telling all 
about this 
McNess Plan of 
running “Stores 


# “McNess Dealer.” 
7 Will you let us send you 
a copy free? Write for 
it today. Noobligation 


(22) whatever. 


year. We have just home and save money. 


COOK BOOK FREE! 


When the McNess Dealer calls, ask him for a com- 
pase copy pat rd new ro oy oy ~ con- 
” taining hundreds of home-tested recipes. Also sure 
Pre b agg om — to see our full line of Extracts, Household Remedies, 

2 2 es 2 Live Stock Remedies, Pure Food Products, Soaps, Toilet 
Preparations, Brushes, etc.—-241 articles in all. If there 
is no McNess Dealer in your territory and you will send 
us the names of one or more men who would like to 
represent the McNess Line, we will mail you Free and 
Postpaid a copy of the McNess Cook Book. 


-McNESS CO. 


FURST 
Dept. C-6, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts., Freeport, Il, 











milkers 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





50% Intend to Buy 
De Laval Separators and Milkers 


NFORMATION recently published in a report of an investi- 
gation among the 250,000 subscribers of THE DAIRY 
FARMER, owned by E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines, Iowa, 

former Secretary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, gives 
an interesting idea as to the present and future use of cream 
separators and milking machines. 


Of the DAIRY FARMER subscribers using cream separators and 


41.98% own De Laval Separators 
16.51% own De Laval Milkers 


Of those expecting to buy new cream separators or milking machines, 
as reported in this DAIRY FARMER investigation, 


52.08% expect to buy De Laval Separators 
50.00% expect to buy De Laval Milkers 
Think of it! As many of these people expect to buy De Laval Sepa- 


rators and Milkers as all other makes put together. Why? Because 
they must think De Lavals are the best. 


If there is any doubt about the kind of separator or milker you should 
buy, see your De Laval Agent or write the nearest office below, ‘so that we 
may point out to you the advantages of owning a De Laval. 


De Laval Separator Comp. ..y 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 
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LET FARM RECORDS FIND THE 
WEAK SPOTS 


Continued from page 15 
individually by the county agent or farm 
management demonstrator, where records 
are checked and collected for summary 
in the county or state extension office 
This gives the farmer a more complete 
analysis than it is possible for him to work 
out In the limited time in the summary 
school. 

Studies conducted quite generally over 
the country have shown that size of busi- 
ness, yield of crops, production per animal, 
and efficiency in the use of labor are the 
primary factors for success on a majority 
of farms. Along with these, consideration 
must be given to the fact that farmers, 
whether operating a small or large busi- 
ness, must consider themselves in the role 
of managers, and that their success will 
depend upon how well they combine the 
use of land, labor, and equipment into 
efficient producing units. Each farmer, 

‘therefore, is interested in a method of 
measuring the success of his business in 
such a way as to enable him to determine 
the strong and weak points. 

@ An example-of a method that is being 
used more and more generally is that oper- 
ated in Clinton county, Indiana. The 
individual farm figures are compared with 
the average of the best 10 farms in the 
community, as well as with the best 10 
farms of less than 110 acres in size. The 
figures are the result of eight years’ study 
of the farming business on 100 farms in 
Clinton county, by the United States 
department of agriculture. 

A comparison of this kind showed in one 
case that an individual farmer was mak- 
ing an average labor income of only $19 
a year, while the best 10 farmers having 
farms comparable with his in size (110 
acres or less per farm) made an average 
labor income of $973, and the best 10 
farmers of the community made an aver- 
age of $1,712. These 10 farmers with 
farms of 110 acres or less did nothing that 
it was not possible for the individual farm 
operator to do. His farm was larger and 
he had more livestock than the average of 
the 10 farms. He had very good yields of 
crops, the yields being 10 percent above 
the average of the region. He also pur- 
chased considerable feed. His crops were 
fed to very poor livestock, the returns 
from livestock being only $68 per animal 
unit, thereby making his livestock returns 
per $100 worth of feed used only $82, or 
approximately 63 percent of the returns 
on the better farms. 

His balance of farm enterprises was also 
out of line with that on the more success- 
ful farms. He should have grown more 
corn and oats and less wheat for best re- 
sults. Also, he should have had less cattle 
and more hogs. His returns from hogs 
were not as ie out of line as were his 
returns from cattle. Had he made the 
one change of increasing his hog enterprise 
with a corresponding decrease in his cattle 
enterprise he would have been many 
dollars ahead over the are period, 
as he would have come much nearer re- 
ceiving a fair return for the good crops 
he was producing. 

The farm management demonstration 
service is striving continually to induce 
larger numbers of farmers to keep ac- 
counts. Altho it is estimated that 500,000 
farmers in the thirteen middle western 
states are keeping such records, that figure 

is only a small percentage of the total 

number of farms in this area. Doubtless 
it will take a long time of continuous effort 
to break down the unbusinesslike methods 
in use on thousands of farms, but progress 
is being made in that direction. 

















A recent important development has 
been the establishment of boys’ and 
girls’ farm record clubs in some regions, 
notably in Iowa, and the teaching of farm 
accounting in rural schools. Experience 
has shown that one reason why more 
farmers do not keep a record is because 
they have not had opportunity to learn a 
simple system. With this in mind, the 
leaders in several states have placed con- 
siderable emphasis on teaching farm ac- 
counting in rural schools. 

Eight states now are teaching farm 
accounting in their schools. 


A FARM THAT PAYS TENANTS AND 
OWNER 


Continued from page 14 
test which showed us that Grimm seed 
was the best to use, because it did not 
winter-kill as some other varieties. 

“T thought we were doing a pretty good 
job of silo filling until the university engi- 
neers told me how. By slowing the ensilage 
cutters from 700 to 500 revolutions, I could 
get even better results with a five-horse- 
power engine than with one having seven 
times that rating. The greater speed 
created a bigger blow, but it did not carry 
the same load of silage into the bin as 
when run at a lower rate of speed. 

“Another help has been the information 
on planting corn. Up to a few years ago, 
I planted seed at one depth. Now I start 
out planting shallow, and as the season 
progresses, go deeper. The idea is that the 
top soil is warmer in the early spring and 
ordinarily the seed has a better chance 
than when put down deep where it is 
damp and cold. Of course, there are 
seasons when deep planting will bring a 
little better results, but all in all, I favor 
varying the depth. 

“T told you how I convinced Mr. Rock- 
well that limestone was useful on our 
farm. I did the same thing on another 
major expenditure—tearing down the old 
silo and building two smaller ones. The 
original silo was 24 feet in diameter, hard 
to fill, and we lost a lot of feed thru spoil- 
age. I got the dope that showed each 
foot of silage weighed 11 tons. At $5 a 
ton, I figured that we lost close to $250 
worth of feed a year. Two feet at the top 
had to be discarded upon opening the 
silo, and the two inches necessary to feed 
off each day, was sufficient for about 100 
head of cows. We have but 22 animals. 
Consequently 80 percent of the daily allow- 
ance, or almost one and anhalt tons, 
was wasted. Increasing the herd to 100 
head was out of the question. If we did 
that, the silage wouldn’t last until early 
spring. I put my figures up to Mr. Rock- 
well, and now we have two silos. He saw 
where the saving will pay the cost within 
a few years. 

“Ofttimes I am asked why we don’t go 
into purebreds. We have made several 
attempts to get into registered stock on a 
small scale, but so far haven’t had any 
luck. Last fall we had a dandy purebred 
cow, and just about the time we were 
to put her on official test, she developed 
hoof rot. 

“Despite our misfortune, we buy a good 
registered cow whenever we have a 
chance. However, we are not letting any 
grass grow under our feet, until the time 
we might have a herd. Our grades are 
doing nicely, the milking herd averaging 
about 400 pounds of fat. And we are 
working hard for even greater production. 
We carefully select our heifers, giving each 
a chance before selling. Our standard 
calls for a heifer making 250 pounds of fat 
the first year and 300 pounds the second. 
[f an animal makes this increase she will 
do better as she gets older, even tho she 
may have a bad year before reaching the 
maximum. We don’t condemn a cow for 
a poor season. It has been our experience 
that a good cow will have a poor year, but 
& poor cow never has a good year. Aside 
irom production we also have an earning 
limit of $75 to $100 a year clear profit.” 
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—BIG Y. 


FLANNEL SHIRTS 
AND 
JACKETS 





Just Look This Jacket Over 


\ \ 

Shirtsor Jackets, youget 
the same beautiful tailor- 
ing, roomy comfort, 
up-to-the-minute style in 
Big Yank Flannels. The 
right thing for any need— 
work, sports, or dressies 
weari 








Ever see a better made Flannel Shirt or 
Jacket? Or one as good? Note the style it has. 
Feel the splendid material. Mark the big, 
roomy cut—and the beautiful workmanship. 
There's quality for you! 


Then ask the price. Man, what a value! It's 
— only because Big Yank is made by the 

rgest shirt-makers in the world. We make 
millions of shirts every year. You get the sav- 
ings that result from volume production. 


No matter what you want in a Flannel Shirt 
or Jacket, you'll find it in Big Yank—at $3 to 
$7. Every good style, pattern, and color. For 
boys, too. And you'll get the biggest money's 
worth in the market! 


Look Big Yank over — and satisfy yourself. 
You'll find it in your own community — g 
stores everywhere have it. Don't be content 
with any lesser value! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


you gay size 





No short turns. Runs easiest, lasts longest. 

Stops waste, saves lame 

ing. No Elevator like it. Runs 

by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, wheat, 

oats—60 bu. in 3 min. Sold on positive guarantee. 

SET IM YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 

LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 
Also crib plans which save you money 





Dixie Kennels,C2 Herrick, I. 





HUNTING HOUNDS Sita. Shivree for trict THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box. i660. MonTon, Hu. 
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, A New Way to Feed Chickens 


You May Want to Try It 


By D. C. KENNARD 


Poultryman at the Ohio experiment station, Wooster 


INCE 1923 the all-mash method of feeding chickens has 
S been employed by the Ohio experiment station with all the 

chicks on experimental feeding tests. During the past two 
years 10,000 chicks and the pullets at the station’s poultry plant 
were reared by this new method. A poultryman near Wooster 
has reared 30,000 chicks by this method. Many poultry keepers 
in other states have also reported their success with all-mash 
feeding. The method has progressed beyond the experimental 
stage and is now an established practice with many 
progressive poultry keepers the country over. The 
all-mash method is also being applied on a 
large scale for egg production. During 
the year 1924-25 the Ohio sta- 
tion had 1,000 layers on test 


with the new method, and ee 
this year the tests have been -~ bs 
continued with 1,500 layers, 4 
making a total of 2,500 from . 


which results to date have 
been secured. 

The all-mash method has 
proved to be a simple. and 
effective way of feeding F agit 
chicks and growing pullets, ‘ 
enabling them to make a 
more uniform rate of growth 
with low mortality, so far as 
the nutritional requirements 
are concerned. The uniform- 
ity of growth is worthy of 
special mention. The old 
method of feeding scratch 
grain often did not give the 
weak or timid chicks or pul- 
lets an equal chance with the 
stronger and more aggressive 
ones. 

The all-mash method of 
feeding insures an equal op- 
portunity for every chick or 
pullet to get its share of feed, provided suit- 
able mash feeders with ample feeding space 
are used. The success of the method depends 
upon the fact that clean feed is always easily 
accessible, as well as upon the composition of 
the mash. A better and more uniform growth 
of chicks and pullets has been secured by the 
station since the adoption of the new method. 

In all of the numerous tests conducted by 
the Ohio station during the past two years 
with large numbers of layers, the all-mash 
method of feeding has in every case proved 
equal if not superior to 
the old method of feed- 










ing the same ration in 
the form of scratch grain 

and mash so far as egg 

production, hatchability 
of eggs, and mortality of 
birds are concerned. But 
in addition to this, the 
new method has some 


The reel mash feeder for hens. 


4 feet long. 


of a chiel, s crop urhe n fed all mash. 


It is 12 inches wide, 5 inches deep and 
At the bottom is shown litter and manure separated from the 
| contents of a chick’s crop when -the bird ate cracked corn from the litter. 

The total contents are shown at the right above. 


ration is often unbalanced because of feeding scratch grain too 
liberally. The all-mash method enables one to feed a definit: 
ration so all the birds in the flock get a balanced ration. 

The same mash is given thru the brooding stage and continued 
with the growing pullets thruout the summer months. In the 
development of the all-mash method of feeding chicks and 
pullets, the Ohio experiment station 
has kept in mind the need of a simple, 
effective ration and method of feeding 
which is based on essentials and elimi- 
nates, as far as possible, the nonessen- 
tials which are so often responsible fo: 
doubt and confusion. The 
result is that the feeding ot 
scratch grain was found un- 
necessary and that the same 
mash mixture can be fed as 
the first feed to the chick in 
the brooder and continued 
thruout the brooding period 
and for the summer growth 
of the pullets. 

The only modification made 
for pullets is that skimmilk 
or buttermilk in some form 
given the chicks during the 
brooder stage, is discontinued 
when the pullets are placed 
upon the summer range when 
ten to twelve weeks of age 
If the chicks are late hatched 
and require a rapid growth 
during the summer, the milk 
is continued or the meat- 
scraps increased to 10 or 15 
percent. The all-mash mix- 
ture for chicks and growing 
pullets: Ground yellow corn, 
70 pounds; winter wheat 
middlings, 20 pounds; meat- 
scraps (medium), 5 pounds; bonemeal (chick 
size), 4 pounds; salt, 1 pound. 

A granular mash is preferable to one finely 
ground. The corn is coarse ground so the 
larger particles are about the size of a half- 
kernel of wheat. This, with medium meat- 
scraps and chick-size raw bonemeal, makes a 
mash which is about one-half granular ma- 
terial. The chicks prefer this to a finely 
ground mixture and can eat it more readily 

Skimmilk or buttermilk is given the chicks 
to drink instead of water during the first ten 
or twelve weeks, when 
it is discontinued unless 
the pullets are late- 
hatched or in case of the 
heavier breeds which 
often need to be more 
rapidly matured. If 
milk is not available, 
the meatscraps should 
be increased to 10 or 15 





At the left are the contents 








decided advantages. 

The birds eat clean 
feed from a feeder; whereas, when scratch grain is fed in litter, 
which is always more or less filthy, the birds often. pick up some 
of the contaminated material along with the grain, especially 
when they are hungry. Furthermore, the litter is often damp and 
as it is difficult to feed just the correct amount of scratch grain, 
a surplus of the grain may remain in the damp litter and become 
contaminated with mold before it is finally picked up by the 
birds. The floor litter may also harbor disease or parasitic 
organisms, some of which are taken up with the grain causing 
the birds to become diseased or infested with parasites. That 
birds do pick up straw, feathers, and manure when eating from 
filthy litter, especially when hungry, is shown above. 

There is no guesswork or confusion about what proportion of 
scratch grain is to be fed. It therefore enables one to feed a defi- 
nite ration. 

Time and labor add to the cost of producing eggs. More atten- 
tion must be given to economy in this respect as one of the best 
methods of increasing net returns is to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. Comparatively few poultry keepers are naturally skilled 
feeders, so the method involving the least skill and is yet other- 
wise equally good is desirable. The question of how much scratch 
grain to feed is a puzzling problem for most poultry keepers. The 





parts. For best results, 
however, it is necessary 
to use milk in some form regardless of the rest of the ration. 

Condensed or dried skimmilk or buttermilk may be used 
instead of the liquid product. Condensed buttermilk usually 
contains 28 to 30 percent solids. When fed as a drink, it may be 
added at the rate of one to two pounds to each gallon of water 
Dried skimmilk or buttermilk is fed as a part of the dry mash. 
The amount may range from 10 to 15 percent in addition to the 
above mash containing 5 percent meatscraps. 

When the chicks are ready for their first feed, small amounts oi 
the dry mash are placed on egg flats, pie plates, thin boards or 
newspapers five times daily for two or three days or until the 
chicks learn to eat. After this the mash is put in open, shallow 
troughs as shown in Figure 1. A good practice is to feed three 
times daily an amount which the chicks will about consume 
before the next feeding period. In this way the mash is before the 
birds at all times, and, as they do not relish the feed so much 
after it has been picked over for several hours, they become 
hungry for the fresh mash. 

After five or six weeks, the aim is simply to make sure that 
ample mash is always available and no regularity of feeding is 
practiced. It should be kept in mind that success with the all- 
mash method of feeding chicks or growing (Continued on page 90 
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FOR A WARM,COZY HOME MAKE 
STORM DOORS AND WINDOWS 
OF YOUR SCREENS WITH GLASS 
CLOTH, IDEAL FOR ENCLOSING 
PORCHES AND SLEEPING PORCHES 











GLASS CLOTH PLEASES 


Read these samples from our mail: “I 
like GLASS CLOTH best, it is stouter and 
laste longer.”’ “Our hens layed mors. than 
twice the eggs under GLASS CLOTH.” 

“The hens picked up laying “y once.” 

“GLASS CLOTH ig sure great for storm 
doors and windows.” “It makes window 
repairs quick and cheap.’’ “‘I never had 
peppier faster growing chicks.” ‘‘Hot bed 
plants grow faster and stand transplant- 
ing better when raised under GLA 
CLOTH.” *‘I_ have tried several kinds 
but GLASS CLOTH beats them ail.” 











cratch Shed Brings 



















HOT BED 
PLANTS GRO 

GARAGE FASTER AND HARDIERT 
WINDOWS FREE WITH ORDERS 
AND ON REQUEST 
THIS BOOK SHOWS 
THE WAY TO PROFITS 
WITH POULTRY AND 
PLANTS 


CHICKS THRIVE AND 
GROW RAPIDLY WITH 
THIS GLASS CLOTH 
“SUNROOM” ON THE 
BROODER HOUSE 




















































































Eggs All Winter 


Now it is easy to get big egg yields all winter just by building a GLASS CLOTH scratch 


shed onto your hen house. 
glass stops them. ) 
hens quit laying in winter. 
dance. 


Lets in the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
Science has discovered it is the absence of these rays that makes 
But under GLASS CLOTH there is violet light in abun- 
The egg glands are given new activity and produce many times the usual num- 


(Plain 


ber of eggs. The sun’s warmth keeps the hens active in the shed, even on zero days. They 


scratch and exercise, which speeds up circ 
prices 
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Science Amazed 
at Results 


The benefits of ultra-violet rays to laying hens, 
baby chicks and hot bed plants has been so re- 
markable that scientists and agricultural colleges 


have broadcasted the results. Test after test has 
favored GLASS CLOTH by an amazing margin. 
Prominent poultry raisers and gardeners are 


tually removing glass to replace it with GLASS 
/OTH. Glass robs you of winter eggs, kills 
your baby chicks and makes your hot bed plants 
eak and spindley, all because glass filters the 
tra-violet rays out of the sunlight. By admit- 
ng these rays GLASS CLOTH, which costs 
a fraction as much as glass, brings you 
itly increased profits. 


Notice to Dealers 


Thousands of dealers are now selling GLASS 
OTH with great success. It is well known 
i very popular in every state in the Union. 
offers you a big opportunity. Take advan- 
ge of the good name its merit and our exten- 
© advertising have built, Write at once for 
our dealer proposition and full information on 
es others are making. Order a dealer roll, 
‘ow is the season, 


CI 


ulation and aids digestion. High winter egg 


pay for the scratch shed many times in a season. Try it. It is a money maker. 


GLASS CLOTH is Ideal for Scratch Sheds, 
Poultry and Brooder House Windows, Winter 
Porch Enclosures, Storm Doors and Windows, 
Hot Beds, Glass Repairs, etc. 


—, ——— 
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Make Your Home 
Winter-Tight 


Because it is so cheap GLASS CLOTH has 
come into wide use for making winter enclosures 
for porches and for storm doors and windows. 
Just tack it over your screens or onto home 
made frames. Think of the comfort of a cozy, 
windproof homethiswinter. Nodraughtstobring 
oncoldsand sickness. Saves fuel and doctor bills. 
Enclosed porches are like new rooms added to 
the house at small cost. Especially fine if you 
have children. Gives them a protected place to 
play where they can have plenty of ultra-violet 
rays, so essential to their growth and health. 


2 Factories Give 
Quick Service 


The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH 
has made it necessary to add another factory. 
For quick service address orders and correspond- 
ence to nearest office. 





TURNER BROS. "ta." DEPT. 842 


BLADEN, NEBR. 


Copyright 1926 by Turner Bros. 


WELLINGTON, OHIO 





FOR NEW 
WINDOWS 
OR REPAIRS 
& GLASS CLOTH 
= 1S CHEAPEST 
FOR BARNS 
B\HOo Houses 





THIS SUNGIGHT SCRATCH SHED 
OF GLASS CLOTH MAKES HENS 
LAY WELL ALL WINTER 











Wisconsin Professor Says: 


“Hens must have ultra-violet energy 
Window glass filters out the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun Sunlight increases egg 
production, improve hatchability, pre- 
vents egg paralysis, improves egg shell 
texture and increased food value of 
eggs. Get the early Chicks into the sun- 


shine. It helps to prevent leg weakness 
and rickets.’ GLASS CLOTH lets in these 
valuable rays Every poultry keeper 


should have GLASS CLOTH on the hen 
house and brooder house to get good 
resulta. 


Chicks Thrive Under 
Glass Cloth 


Never put baby chicks behind glass. It stops 
the sun’s violet rays causing rickets, softness 
leg weakness and death loss. Ina test at Ames 
College 25% of the chicks under plain giuss 
died, while all under GLASS CLOTH lived and 
grew rapidly. 


For Hardy Hot 
Bed Plants 


Plants started in hot 
beds covered with GLASS 
OLOTH are hardier, grow 
stronger and stand trans- 
planting better. Ultra- 
violet rays are very bene- 
ficial to plant vitality. No weak or spindley 
plants. Big saving in cost over glass hot beds, 


Accept No Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by 
Turner Bros., under exclusive patents. No other con- 
cern can copy our process. Only in GLASS CLOTH can 
you get this weather resisting formula. It is your grar- 
antee of service and satisfaction. Real GLASS CLOTH 
is a strong fabric specially treated to make it trans- 
parent, waterproof and weatherproof. Originated in 1916 
and proven by 10 years success. So much cheaper than 

lass it has won wide popularity all over the United 
tates and Europe 














We make this special low priced offer that you may 
try GLASS CLOTH and see for yourself the big profita 
it brings. Mail the coupon with $5.00 and we will send 
you prepaid a big roll 45 ft. long and 36 ins. wide. (135 
8q. ft. of satisfaction—enough to cover a scratch shed 
9x15 ft.) You may order as many rolls at this price aa 
you need. Use it for scratch sheds, poultry we 
storm doors and windows, porch enclosures, etc. 
after 10 days use, you do not find it more sat mE. 
than glass or any glass substitute, return it and we oy 
refund your money. Comm on sense instructions, ‘‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs’’ with each onder. Catalog illustrating uses 
and free samples on request. Mail the coupon with re- 
mittance at once. (GLASS CLOTH is also sold by 
many dealers.) 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 842. 
Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 


I enclose $. for which send me postpaid 

rolle of Glass Cloth as advertised. If 
not satisfied after 10 days use 1 may return it and 
you will refund my money 


Name .... 


. State 
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Ford Car for Rural Retailing and Fine 


WANTED At Once! 


700 Men for Rural Localities, and also 1500 
Men and Womenfor Towns and Cities, who are 
industrious, capable, steady 


The largest industry of its kind in the world is now ready to 
start 700 worthy persons in their own business in“all unoccupied 
localities where our 35 years’ experience has shown that large and 
mutually profitable and permanent businesses can be established. 


, We have thousands of reports showing that capable persons 
with no previous business or selling experience and practically no 
capital are making 


Hon.w. T.uwech §=6Profits from $25 to $100 Per Week 


every week and month the year around in every state and province of America. 

Twenty-five million Consumers now uSe our 150 
Food Products, Flavoring Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Medicines and other Household Ne- 
cessitios. Everything positively guaranteed to sell 
and ‘give complete satisfaction or money refunded. 

Rawleigh’s Sales and Service Methods get the 
most business everywhere with the least effort, The 
best values in quality, quantity, and price 
mean that everyone is satisfied: 

Practically no capital needed. We sup- 
plyeverything @nd teach you exactly how 
to conduct your business, | 












Outfits for All Available Towns 
and City Districts 


/If you have health, steady habits, and can furnish business references showing that 
you are capable and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied with clear monthly prof- 
its of from $100 to $400 and often more, the year around, write for full particulars. 
Give age, occupation, and state when you could start, in first letter. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. IA.9756 , FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 


Capital and Resources Over 12 Mitlion Dollars 
Three Big Factories and Many Branches Throughout America 

















An Important Notice 


You've probably lived in your neighborhood quite a long time. 
Everybody around there knows you; the postmaster knows you 
well, and when mail comes to the post office, he knowsimmediate- 
ly where tosendit, whether your RFD number is shown or not. 


However, when we make up Successful Farming for your post 
office, we like to put all the RFD-I’s in one package, RFD-2’s 
in another | pong etc. Then when these packages: reach 
your post office, the postmaster hands all of RFD-1 copies to 
the carrier on Route 1. It saves sorting and time. 


Therefore, if you live on RFD route and your RFD number 
is not included in your address label, will you please drop us 
a card giving your number so that we can add it to your 
address on our mailing list? 


It will save time for everybody and facilitate the prompt 
delivery of your magazine. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Pub. Des Moines, Iowa 














sous FREE 
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pod pm the late pullets; hew to raise brooder chicks 
and hundreds of other facts that will mean greater 






profit from your flock. Sent free with the com 


. iments 
of the Manufacturers of Darling's Mest Serap—the standard for 30 
years. Send your dealer's name and we will send your copy toda: 


DARLING &CO.,U. S. Yards--Dept. S, Chicago, ill. 
Manufacturers of Digester Tankage Special ; mixes BACTERIN 
Bone Meal Fertilizers i 


Free-ConKeys Poultry Book 


New Edition! 80 of information on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, culling of hens,ete. Tells how to keep chick- 





& 4 
4. 17, Money back for every 

“A, dose that fails. Write for 

‘s hort 








ens healthy and make them pay. Whether a beginner or 





@ professional, Conkey’s Book is worth dollars to you. twice as many eggs by feed-, 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. MAKE: green cut bone. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6565 Breadwey, Clevelend, Chie , ne E 
yi bret 9s 


€.0.0. Pay after xu see chicks. 
Pure-bred se y rite for catalog. LA free book. F.W.MANNCO., 
Kontucky Hatehory,355 4th St.,Loxington, Ky Box 98, Milford, Mass. 
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WORMS IN POULTRY 

Round worms and tapeworms are 
causing some very heavy losses in poultry 
flocks. ‘These internal parasites do not 
necessarily cause & heavy mortality within 
the flock, but there is heavy loss due to a 
lowering of production in mature fowls and 
a loss in growth in young stock. Under 
favorable conditions, these internal para- 
sites multiply so rapidly that epidemics 
may occur among both the old and the 
young birds. Sometimes chicks that are 
only six or eight weeks of age will con- 
tain as many as 100 round worms or tape- 
worms. Naturally, it is impossible for 
flocks in which such a condition exists to 
make any progress. 

Birds that are infested with intestinal 
worms become weak and thin.’ In the 
breeds having a yellow pigment it is a 
common occurrence for this color to be 
removed similar to the way in which it is 
done by egg production. When sick 
chicks or hens are opened and the intes- 
tines cut the entire length, it is possible 
for the worms to be detected. The round 
worm varies from one to four and one-half 
inches in length when full grown. 

When these worms are found, one of the 
most satisfactory remedies is the one which 
has been recently discovered by Dr. S. D 
Freeborn and Professor J. R. Beach at the 
University of California. This treatment 
has not only given excellent results under 
experimental conditions but when applied 
by poultrymen under normal conditions, 
has been found to be more satisfactory 
than any other method that has been used 
in the past few years. The treatment rec- 
ommended is as follows: 

Have your druggist mix nicotine cap- 
sules -by the following directions: Mix 
thoroly 6.6 cubic centimeters of nicotine 
sulphate with 16 grams of Lloyd's alka- 
loidal reagent and pack in No. 2 gelatine 
capsules to weigh, when filled, 360 to 400 
milligrams. One of these capsules should 
be forced down the throat of the fowl, 
making sure that the capsule is forced past 
the windpipe so that there is no danger of 
its entering the windpipe and suffocating 
the fowl. This treatment may be given 
at the same time that the birds are culled 
or treated for external parasites. 

On examination of the intestines of 
chicks or hens, tapeworms that are long, 
flat and threadlike may be found. These 
tapeworms require intermediate hosts 
such as flies, earthworms or slugs to aid 
in their development, and it is necessary 
to control these intermediate hosts if one 
is going to prevent heavy infestation of 
the flock when, tapeworms are present. 

To control the worms after they are 

resent and to keep the flock reasonably 
ree, a remedy has been discovered by the 
bureau of animal industry of the United 
States department of agriculture. The 
treatment recommended is a drug known 
kamala. This drug is administered either 
in pills or capsules which can be obtained 
at some drug stores or from various con- 
cerns. The dose for an adult chicken is 
one gram and for a turkey two grams 
These pills or capsules should be forced 
down the throat of the bird in a similar 
way that the nicotine sulphate capsules are 
given. 

It apparently is not necessary to ad- 
minister any purgatives after the treat- 
ment. To be effective, it is highly desirable 
to make a thoro cleanup of the house as 
well as the grounds around the house after 
treatment has been given. The droppings 
should be frequently removed from the 
droppings boards and all litter from the 
house should be removed and burned or 
taken where the poultry cannot possibly 
work over it. A good thoro spraying of the 
house with a standard disinfectant is also 
highly desirable.—R. T. P. 


“Prevention and Control of Poultry 
Diseases” is the subject of a free circular 
distributed “by the Kansas agricultural! 
college, Manhattan. Ask for circular No. 
106. 












THE HOUSE JACK BUILT 


Jack was just 2 rooster, but he built a 
chicken house 104 feet long by 20 feet 
wide for William R. Curry, Benton coun- 
ty, Arkansas. Jack was not just an ordi- 
nary scrub but a bird with a pedigree 
running back for six generations, six 
generations of Tancred leghorns bred for 
egg production. Curry purchased him 
direct from Tancred, who called him a 
double triple 300-egg male, because there 
were 300-egg hens on both the maternal 
and paternal side, hence the use of the 
word double. On ‘the paternal side there 
were three generations of 300 to 312-egg 
hens, and that justified the use of the 
word triple. 

In December, 1921, Jack was mated 
with a group of carefully selected imperial 
Tancred hens.. The eggs they did lay! 
Sales were good. ‘Ere long the story went 
forth that Jack had paid for himself, and 
the story kept getting bigger and bigger. 
No fish story had’ anything on the story of 
Jack and his cash returns. Soon folks 
had it that Curry had more than trebled 
his money on the investment. But when 
Curry built a chicken house and barn and 
announced that Jack had built the chicken 
house and had helped build the barn, that 
in truth he had made a cash return of more 
than $1,000, it ceased to be a joke. 

Here the story is told in plain, cold 
figures, told so clearly that a child may 
add the column of figures and know the 
total cash returns from Jack and his pen: 


Hatching eggs sold................- $436.95 
Baby chicks sold............. woe | 4eOedD 
Pullets and hens sold....... rs 406 .20 
Cocks and cockerels sold... .. . . 365.70 

$1,232.64 


These figures do not include the com- 
mercial eggs sold from Jack’s line, nor the 
stock that was sold on the local produce 
market. Nor does it put a cash value on 
the birds that carry his blood and are still 
at Inglenook Farm. We cannot say that 
$1,232.64 tells the whole story, for as long 
as any of Jack’s blood is on the farm, these 
will be coming in a cash return for old 
Jack. 

Jack died in January, 1925. Had his 
account been closed on that date, the 
cash returns would have read $709. 60, 
but the work of the grand old bird goes on 
in his progeny—the House of Jack. True, 
other males have been bought to take his 
place; henceforth all the income cannot 
be credited to old Jack. But he did his 
share when he built the chicken house, 
helped build the barn, and left a family of 
leghorns that averaged 213 eggs each 
in 1925. 

Exactly 51 percent of his daughters and 
granddaughters laid 200 or more eggs in 
their pullet year. His greatest daughter 
reigns as Queen of Inglenook; she is a 
magnificent hen that laid 262 eggs in her 
pullet year and also molted because she 
had been hatched so late that she could 
not get in a full year’s lay before molting. 
Fifty-one of her eggs were laid in fifty-one 
consecutive days. Two hundred two eggs 
she laid in her second year, and now in her 
third year she gives promise of going 
mighty near the 200-egg mark. Her eggs 
weigh 27 ounces to the dozen; they are 
white and ideal in shape and texture. 
Furthermore, they have hatched well. In 
1925, 98 percent of her eggs hatched 
strong, healthy chicks; in 1926, the fertility 
was not so good, but 80 percent hatched 
in an incubator. Her daughters, now being 
trapnested, are uniformly: good. She is a 
wonderful breeding hen. But she is only 
one of many splendid breeding hens that 

arry the blood of Jack. The House that 
B: 


Jack built promises to stand.—M. 
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*"My chickens ceased to lay 
last September. I tried every- 
thing possible and at last 
thought of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator when al! else had 
failed, 1 had hardly used half 
the package when they began 
to lay every day and are still 
doing the same. I will notbe 
without it any more.”* 
GEORGE D. SMITH, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


\Y 


Pratts 
Poultry Regulator 


should be mixed 1)2 pounds 
to 100 pounds of mash. The 
cost of regulating a hen isa 
few cents for the whole lay 
ing season. One extra egg 
during the fall pays for all 
the Regulator a ben will use 


in a year. 





FARMING 


“Few hens get the full 
value of the egg-making in- 
ere dients out of their feeds 
unl ess they’re regulated. 

‘So we say a large portion 
of the feed 1s wasted unless 
149 Ibs. of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator is mixed with 100 
Ibs. of mash. We get back 
about $10 in eggs for each 
$1 spent for Regulator, too. 
Our layers now average 
about 200 eggs a year.”’ 

Lone Oak Poultry Farm, 

Babylon, L. 


Long Profits from 


a Short Molt 


Nature provides your hens with energy to grow new 
feathers first and then lay eggs—but not both! But Nature 
reckons without the high egg prices in fall. Regulate your 
hens to get them back into egg production weeks earlieg. 


H4YE you ever seen your neighbors ship eggs to town 
at fancy prices just when your own hens were molting 
and not earning a red cent? 

Then listen to this proposition: we guarantee you can help 
your hens molt twice as quick. 

It is simple arithmetic that if molting time is cut in two, 
your profits are multiplied by two. And thousands of 
poultrymen have found this way helps hens to lay right 
through the molt! Growing feathers is different and harder 
than making eggs .. . 

If you feed hens to get eggs don’t expect a quick crop of 
feathers. Without extra help, hens take a long time to molt 
on any ration. Not because they don’t get enough food, 
but because they don’t get the right food 

Pratts Poultry Regulator besides generally toning up 
supplies the special ingredients that hens need to make new 
feathers. 


It is the greatest molting help you can give because it contains the un- 
usual things a hen needs at that time. Start mixing Regulator in the mash 
now. Build upthee2ztra energy your hens need to molt quickly and get back 
on the job. The leading dealer in your town carries Pratts. He will supply 
you on money-back guaranty that Regulator positively shortens the molt, 


FREE 


ful of money-making poultry secrets. 


We will send free and postpaid to any 
poultryman our illustrated 64-page book, 
Some New Pouttry Wrink-es. It’s chock- 
Send a postcard today. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 11-7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rat 


Poultry Regulator 


SOLD BY 60,000 ACCREDITED DEALERS 








Get More Eggs 
“a FRE and WIN A BIG 


PRIZE. To prove 














Patented, 300 Candie Power 
Lantern equals safety, convenience, 

brilliancy of electricity at 1-10 cost. 

Hang it in the hen house night and 
morning. Gives soft, bright, white 
light—like daylight, Burns 96% 
air—4% fuel—gasoline or kero- 
sene. Clean, ye Tne oy to dong 
















times brighter k lantern 
half the fuel. Lights with match— 
no wicks—no ch 





* days at our 
Free Tria a say Pays 
for itself in week or two. Send for mon- 
ey-saving introductory offer and big de- 
scriptive Pecatalog sing valuable poultry 
facts, Fi fake Big Mone name a 












Say 
1730 Lamp 
> 64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure-bred@ | 
. Northern raised chickens, | 
» at reduced prices. 32nd year. est plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free. 
Send Mode) or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 
erences.. Best results. Promptness assu 


THE ie AKRON LAMP ¢ co. 
Buliding, Akron, Ohio 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubatora 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Minn, | 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| at 16 egg contests. 


| GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, 





| that you can double or triple your egg yield, and 
make big poultry profits, we will send you free and post- 
paid a generous sample of Mack’s Mineral Compound. We 
will also award $500.00 in Gold for the best letters about 
Minera] Compound received by Apri! 30, 1927—details free 
with your sample. If you get lots of eggs and find Min- 
eral Compound a big money maker, you can repay the 
favor by telling your friends, otherwise the loss is ours. 
Nocost, no obligation, Simply send name for free sample. 


MACK CO., Dept.300, 206 New England Bidg., Kansas City. Mo, 


WHITE LEGHOR Thousands of laying Pullets. 
Big ¢ 


scount on spring Chicks and Eggs. Trapnested, 
pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 years.W inners 
Catalog and special price bulletin 
free. Iship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





HENS and MALES Now Half Price. 





QUALITY CHICKS 


| 





Best laying str tpaid.per 100;Leghorne 


REDUCE $11; Anconas, Re a Rede $1 4; Orps., Wye 
$i4 ~ oe Brahmas $18; Assorted $8 Large 
PRICES *" $10; Catalog Free 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Cotumbia,Mo. 
Valuable New Poultry 


68 BREED Book Free—100 Pages. 


Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, Cees, chicks also 
incubators at lowest prices. My 44th year. 


W. A. Weber, Gox 4, Mankato, Minn. 
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E INVTWANens) 3) 7 
4es* PROCESS GLASS 


U For 
yng 39 shi 
‘ gene wor x» Transmits Violet Rays 


0 


pet “of IOP Cae At Full Strength, 


Now/ Hens Lay All Winte 


Science discovers amazing new process glass, known as VIO-RAY, that transmits at full 
strength the sun’s life stimulating violet rays. By actual tests science has proven that you 

can make hens lay and double your profits by transmiting violet rays. Without these 

violet rays animal and plant life is hw ma essential vitamins. 

VIO-RAY is touga, flexible, unbreakable, transparent, weatherproof and waterproof. Does,“ 

what glasscannot do. (Glassglaresand excludes the ultra violet rays.) VIO-RAY spreads 

light and sunshine—keeps cold out and heat in—cheap and easy to use. 

Youcan cheaply and quickly build ascratch shed or poultry house with VIO-RAY 

and give your poultry violet ray advantages. Hens start laying—chicks grow 

faster, stronger and develop greater egg laying vitality—an egg aday now 


possible. Keeps hens safe and warm during coldest weather. Prevents , 
deaths, dampness, rickets and disease. You will loose fewer chicks and lof Just Clorifr 


receive more eggs. Write to-day and see this wonder working discovery. ‘ a ; 


e cs / gf 
AMAZING RESULTS 
VIO-RAY is indorsed and used by coll and poultrymen everywhere, 
bow a ag Fate an oS is oo ae ens my and a - od ‘ 
poultry. any users claim four or five times the 8 are produc Scratc s 
wader VIO-RAY. "Thousands of users write as Seon: . ~ h Sheds Vvi0 RAY D OES 
NOW GETS EGGS IN JANUARY or Poultry Houses WHAT GLASS CAN'T 
We built a soratch shed with Vio-Ray last fall and wish to say 
that this is the first January we ever got eggs. Vio-Ray is Brooder Houses —EASY TO USE 
wonderful. Poultry is much better off. H t Bed ~Bar 
F. R. McKee, Coffeeville, Kans. \@) . Ss ns 
HENS STARTED LAYING NEXT DAY Porches-windows 
We are more than pleased with VIO-RAY. Hens etc 
that had not layed for some time started laying ° 
the day after we built our soratch shed. 
Vio-Ray seems to give poultry new life. 
Ed. Savage, Frankford, Ky. 
DOUBLES EGG YIELD 
Before building with Vio-Ray we 
were only getting a few eggs a day. 
Now we get five or six where we 
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Glass excludes violet rays and is 8 
conductor of cold. VIO-RAY trans- 
mits violet rays—keeps cold out—heat 
in. Is cheaper, better and easier to use. 


FREE 


We want to giveevery poultry raiser, florist or 
gardener achance to see and learn about this 
amazing new discovery and have arranged to 
send free samples and full information without 
cost or obligation. It will pay you to see this 
amazing discovery and know how thousands 
of others have doubled their profits by build- 
ing ascratch shed or poultry house with V10- 
RAY. Just fill in the coupon below, print name 
and address plainly and mail it to us. We will 
send you samples and catalog and full —s- 
culars showing how VIO-RAY turns losses 
into profits—starts hens laying and produces 
healthy, profit paying poultry. 
FILL. in AND MAIL TODAY 


did get one. If hens will not 
lay under VIO-RAY they are 
not worth keeping. 

A.A. Altman, Mason, Iowa. 

















































































































WRITE PSeeeeeeeeaeeue [ea eeaaeen: (See een eee eee enes 
: VIO-RAY COMPANY 
% — — TODAY TO 402 Interstate Bidg. 
: Kansas City, Mo. 
“x, ut Z Without cost or obligation on my part 
pa foam s please send me free samples and full 
mee] Cae particulars about VIO-RAY. 
a 1 ‘4 
, - €9od. : 
a Ahn © Fd: ; Wate. jo cscacosccssecesescosvrcekhs 
PS Ez 402 INTERSTATE 
Ag a” g B NN, teed wen Sebs abaneie 
ka i ee : ° 
) : “* KANSAS CITY, City ROE See 
‘ i MISSOURI f“’%--:--:: é 




















Every Hen Makes a Profit on This Farm 
And the Poultry Is Only a Sideline at That 
By R. D. STANLEY : 





Th iain if 
; LET ri at! 














VERY chicken in the flock on 
E Odessa farm is paying its board 
plusa profit. “‘Wegive every bird a 
chance to make good, and then if it does 
not, we ask it to move on,” says Warren 
Russell, farmer of Cowley county, Kan- 
sas. He has found poultry a very profit- 
able sideline on his 220-acre farm. As 
the field crops required but little atten- 
tion from November to the middle of 
May, he decided to spend this time with 
poultry, thus turning his time to profit 
the year around. 
tecords show that the farm flock has 
always been profitable, but the profit has 
been greatly increased by weeding out poor 
layers. tussell found the trapnest a most 
valuable addition to his poultry equipment. 


While selections for matings are made only The Russell home 


from birds of good body type, the greatest care 

bas been exercised in keeping out birds with 

pepe nary egg records. The main poultry house is located at 
the edge of a 100-acre alfalfa field. When I visited the farm, the 
large flock of Rhode Island whites was scattered over the entire 
held. In reply to my question, ‘‘How do you induce the birds to 
range over so large a territory,’ Russell explained that at feeding 
time in early spring the flock is called and scratch feed is scattered 
far out toward the center of the field. 

At first the hens will not venture far from the buildings, but 
as the process is repeated, the flock will follow farther and farther 
into the field. When the scratch feed is cleaned up, there are 
bugs and hoppers that lead the hens a merry chase to and fro 
until the flock is completely scattered. After the birds learn there 
is pasture in the field, they of their own accord leave the house 
and range. 

Of course, there are times when weather is such that the fowls 
cannot make use of the range. One might think that fowls used 
to such large range would be unsatisfied when confined on stormy 
days; but at this time the large poultry house with a litter of 
bnght yellow straw makes cheery surroundings for the hens. 

The main poultry house is 100x20 feet, modern and complete 
in every detail. The 
outer walls and founda- 
tion are of concrete. The 
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The poultry house. At least half of the 
upper row of windows could be muslin 
on frames 


boards. This reduces to a minimum the 
steps required to clean the boards daily. 
The trapnests, too, are close to the 
doors to eliminate all unnecessary steps 
while ‘‘marking up’ the hens. ‘The 
water founts are located at the front of 
each room. 

The netting at the front of the building 
is mounted on frames which, being 
hinged at the top, may be swung to the 
ceiling when the house is being cleaned. 
The netting is one-inch mesh, which is small 
enough to exclude the lice-laden sparrow. The 
windows are so arranged that they may be 
opened at the top. During summer, warm air 
passes out at the window, fresh air coming in 
at the front. 

The roofing on the house is underlaid with a layer of asbestos 

aper which makes the roof practically airtight. The asbestos 
ayer helps to make the house warm in winter and keeps it cooler 
in summer by stopping the direct rays of the sun on the roof. 
The partitions are made as nearly airtight as possible, from the 
rear of each room to the lower roof. This reduces drafts to a 
minimum, a very essential feature, especially in an open front 
poultry house. 

The laying hens are fed a scratch feed consisting of two parts 
cracked corn, one part wheat and one part oats in a deep litter, 
when not fed out on the range. A laying mash is kept before the 
birds at all times. Ingredients are as follows: one hundred pounds 
each of oats and corn (ground very fine), one hundred pounds 
each of bran and slforts, five pounds of charcoal, thirty pounds 
of a good grade of beefscrap and a small amount of salt. 

The scratch feed is fed twice each day, the amount being 
governed by the way the hens act. If the birds do not come for 
their scratch feed readily, they have been fed too much at the 
last feeding, and are allowed to miss a feed. 

“One strong point in favor of the commercial laying feeds,” 
stated Russell, ‘‘is the 
fact that they are very 
finely ground. I have 





floor is of concrete thru- 
out with six inches of 
gravel underfilling, 
which insures dryness at 
all times. The building 
is divided into six rooms 
of equal size. Each room 
is equipped with electric 
lights, trapnests, mash 
and grit hoppers, drop- 
pings boards and run- 
ning water. 

A very novel feature 
of this poultry house is 

he manner in which the equipment is arranged and supported. 
All nests, hoppers, drinking founts and droppings boards are 
supported either by the walls or ceiling, leaving the entire floor 
space for scratching. This feature not only gives the fowls 
maximum floor space but also eliminates the necessity of moving 
equipment when the house is cleaned. 

The droppings boards are located at the back of the rooms and 
the doors thru the partitions are just in front of the droppings 





Russell with part of his flock 


found it almost impos- 
sible to get the mills to 
grind the feed fine 
enough so that when it 
is mixed in the mash the 
hens will not sort. the 
various feeds in the 
hopper. I have found at 
times that the prepared 
feed, considering the 
market price of the in- 
gredients, is even cheap- 
er than the feed mixed 
at home. However, I 
mix all my own feed so I can lower the protein content when I do 
not wish to force the hens-so hard for eggs and also when the 
birds are omrange and do not need so much protein in the mash.” 

In winter when the hens are confined, a green feed of sprouted 
oats, or beets, is fed once each day besides the other feeds. One 
of the little ‘“‘extras’’ most especially liked by the birds is an 
occasional taste of fresh, ground bone. This is purchased at the 
local butcher shop and is not allowed to get stale. 
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And that’s 


CEL-O-GLASS! 


Imagine what would happen 
to glass, cloth or any fragile 
material if you did this to it! 


But that’s CEL-O-GLASS. It’s 
unbreakable! Flexible. Highly 
translucent and light in weight. 
Absolutely weatherproof. Use it 
and you'll never again have to 
replace broken windows. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


Use it for your poultry house 
sides, doors and windows... and 
taise healthier, sturdier chicks. 
Makes them grow faster and lay 
more eggs. 


Be sure to get genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS. Cheap substitutes cost 
you more in the end. If your 
dealer does not carry CEL-O- 
GLASS, send us your order and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for instructive folder No. 00 


ACETOL PRODUCTS. INC. 


Name Changed from 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y, 


ed AS$ 
WONT POR BREAK 
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A BROOD OF FALL CHICKS 


As circumstances prevented me from 
raising any spring chicks last year, I de- 
cided to try my luck with a fall brood. I 
bought 1,000 Rhode Island reds August 
22nd and placed them in three 9x12 
colony houses under oil burning brooders. 
I succeeded in raising only 395, but I kept 
an accurate account of costs and found 
that the venture was profitable in spite 
of poor results. Such mortality, by the 
way, is not uncommon with late chicks. 

The cost of raising the chicks was as 
Pio 


300 pounds commercial menting feed..$ 4 25 
300 pounds meatscrap.............. 12.00 





100 pounds bonemeal. . ae 3.00 
eS eee 18.00 
GOOD poundia @horts... ove. c ccc cceee 11.60 
6 bushels old corn................ 6.60 
50 bushels new corn..............- 30.00 
52 gallons kerosene...............- 6.24 
$101.69 

Cost of Giitlies oo. cc cecccecdcss 87 .00 
eo eer $188.69 


Just before Christmas, 140 cockerels 
averaging slightly over three pounds were 
sold at 22 cents per pound and brought 
$98.50. After Christmas the market 
rapidly improved. Altogether, 130 more 
cockerels and cull pullets were sold at an 
average price of nearly a dollar each, 
bringing $125.20. Total sales were $221. 70, 
This left a profit of $33.01 in addition to 
the 125 selected pullets. 

In February the pullets began to lay 
and were paying a profit before the middle 
of March. At no fime after the first day 
did the chicks require more than forty-five 
minutes per day. They were started with 
a commercial starting feed which was 
left before them in open hoppers. As 
soon as they began to require much water 
I substituted large, sanitary galvanizec 
fountains for the glass jar fountains. The 
oil brooders required very little attention 
and were soon dispensed with entirely. 

While the spring is unquestionably the 
time to raise chicks, there are certain ad- 
vantages in bringing out a fall brood. 
Work is not so rushing, the chicks are 
cheaper, equipment can be profitably used 
wick would otherwise stand idle, there 
is an abundance of insects and the weather 
is usually dry. 

To start chicks in August or September, 
an oil brooder is practically necessary, as 
the coal burner cannot be kept going 
without producing too much heat. The 
oil burner is especially valuable in weaning 
the chicks, as the heat can be very gradu- 
ally diminished. In very early spring I 
usually get better results from the coal 
burners.—S. C., Mo. 


PLAN TO USE THE SUNSHINE 


Three of the important essentials for 
egg production cost the poultryman prac- 
tically nothing. They are fresh air, fresh 
water and direct sunshine. Since these 
cost so little, many folks underestimate 
their value and therefore do not provide 
them in sufficient quantities for best re- 
sults. The importance of fresh air and 
fresh water has been understood by most 
successful poultrymen for many years. 

No one, however, either among the 
practical poultrymen or scientific investi- 
gators, understood the importance of 
direct sunshine until about two years ago. 
It was supposed that the only use the 
hen had for lig ht was to enable her to see. 
In many cases ordinary electric lights 
were installed to provide light so as to 
lengthen her working day. 

Our experiments at the Kansas agri- 
cultural college, as well as those at other 
stations, have shown that direct sunshine 
serves a double purpose. It not only en- 
ables the hen to see, but it also enables her 
to make proper use of the minerals in her 
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EXPERTS 


There can be no doubt as to the 
profit making results following the 
feeding of Dried Buttermilk to 
poultry. The heads of the poultry 
departments of our Agricultural 
Colleges and other authorities say 
that Dried Buttermilk should be 
a part of all mash feeds for poultry. 


FREE 


Every poultry raiser 
should read a folder 
we have just printed 
telling what these, 
and other, poultry 
open say about 

IED BUTTER- 
MILK, Edition is 
limited. Write for 
your FREE copy 

TODAY. 
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10 Hens Lay 
10 Eggs a Day 


Winter doesn’ stop Mr. Henry’s hens 





Readers whose hens are not laying 
well during these days of high egg prices 
will find much of interest in the fol!ow- 
ing letter from €. D. Henry, Alverton, 
Pa. He says: 

‘*I placed 10 pullets by themselves, and 
fed them Don Sung. The third day my 
eggs increased from 3 to 9 a day. The; 
have had Don Sung ever since and have 
laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eg 
from them and am willing to make affidavit 
to it. Don Sung certainly gets -the OBES 
It has paid for itself many times over.’’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying ta) 
lets which Mr. Henry used, are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over Amer 
ica. The tablets can be obtained from_ the 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 107 Allen St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should send 50 cents 
for a trial package (or $1 for the 
large size, holding three times as much). 
Don Sung is positively guaranteed to do 
the work or money promptty refunded, so 
it costs nothing to try. Right now is the 
time to start giving Don Sung to your 
hens, so you will have a good 
supply of fresh eggs all winter. 


DON SUNG 




















TURN FEED TO EGGS 


Just give Wacker’s B. T. G. F. Tablets in the water. 
Then get more and larger eggs. Feeding tnstructions 
in each box, These tablets must produce results or 
your money back. 600 tablets $1.00—3 boxes $2.25. 


Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 


Write for our Guide Booxs and* “Record 
PATENT of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
———— — aa model ¢ sketch Sue F. 


Terms R 


VICTOR i. EVANS & & CO., waskbtetn'’s. e. 














feed, particularly the lime which she needs 
in such large amount to form the shells of 
the egg. Unfortunately, the part of the 
sunlight which has this health-giving 
quality will not pass thru window. glass, 
and is not produced by the ordinary elec- 
tric lights. 

Hens that are kept in laying houses 
where the windows are dacel' with glass, 
receive none of this portion of the sun- 
light. After hens are kept under such con- 
ditions for a few months, they will pro- 
duce thin-shelled eggs which hatch very 
poorly. It is very difficult to keep hens in 
this condition from eating their eggs. 
In extreme cases the hen soon develops 
what has been called egg paralysis. In 
this condition the hen will retain a fully 
developed egg for two or three days and 
when it is laid the hen will be more or less 
completely paralyzed for a few days. 

The simplest remedy for this condition, 
of course, is to make as much use of the 
direct sunlight as possible. Here in Kan- 
sas where the winters are not so severe, it 
is recommended that about one-third of 
the poultry house be opened and that no 
glass at all be used. A heavy muslin cur- 
tain on a frame can be hung at the top of 
the opening so it can be swung up inside 
of the poultry house. This can be used to 
close the opening at night and during bad, 
stormy weather. In providing the sun- 
shine, “one must not overlook the bad 
effects of low temperature and drafts on 
hens. If a little care is used in locating the 
openings and arranging the curtains, one 
can prevent any difficulties. 

If the weather conditions are such that 
it is absolutely impossible to let direct 
sunshine into the laying house, it is pos- 
sible to provide a substitute for it. There 
are on the markets several. products 
known as glass substitutes, which will 
allow the passage of the health-giving 
portion of the sunshine to a considerable 
greater extent than glass. These sub- 
stances, however, cut out 50 percent or 
more of the total sunshine, and according 
to some poultrymen darken the house too 
much. Some excellent results have been 
reported by practical poultrymen who 
have used these glass substitutes. The 
author, however, has had no experience 
whatever with these materials. 

Another way to obtain good results, 
when direct sunlight cannot be admitted 
to the poultry house during the winter 
months, is to feed a small amount of a good 
quality codliver oil. In our experiments we 
obtained good results where codliver oil 
was used at the rate of one pint to about 
one thousand hens per day, as we did with 
the hens that were allowed to run out in 
the direct sunshine. 

Another way to provide the health- 
giving light is to install a special lamp 
which produces the ultra violet rays which 
give the beneficial results. Such a lamp 
is now on the market. This lamp is ex- 
pensive to install and rather troublesome 
to operate. Where a person has a few 
valuable hens, however, it can be de- 
pended upon to give satisfactory results. 

For the past two years we have been 
conducting experiments in which we have 
tested the hatchability of eggs from hens 
which have received direct sunlight and 
eggs from hens that were kept in well- 
lighted rooms but received their sunshine 
thru window glass. The eggs from the 
direct sunshine lots hatched about 73 per- 
cent, while the eggs from: hens receiving 
the glass-filtered light hatehed only 52 
percent. 

It is time now for the poultrymen who 
re fortunate enough to live in a locality 
where the sun shines during winter months, 
to make provision to use It to the utmost 
advantage; while those poultrymen who 
live in a climate which makes it impossible 
to open the poultry house a few hours 
each day, or where the sun does not, shine 
much during the winter months, to de- 
cide on what substitute he is going to use 
this winter.—Dr. J. S. Hughes, Kansas 
Agricultural College. 
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HEUMATISM, neuritis and 
other kindred ailments fre- 
quently follow pyorrhea, the dread 
disease of the gums. Yet careless- 
ness makes pyorrhea all too preva- 
lent. Four out of five suffer from 
it after forty, and many younger, 
according to your dentist’s own figures. 
To be among the fortunate few who 
escape pyorrhea, begin at once using 
Forhan’s for the Gums. If used regu- 
larly and in time, Forhan’s prevents or 
checks pyorrhea and safeguards your 
health. 

It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
which has been used by dentists for the 
last 15 years in the treatment of pyor- 
rhea. It is a pleasant, cleansing denti- 
frice that the entire family likes. 

Today is none too soon to start brush- 
ing your teeth with Forhan’s. Buy a 
tube right away and don’t give pyor- 
rhea a chance. All druggists, 35c and 
60c in tubes. 


Rely 
on your 
Dentist 


YOUR dentist 
wants to prebent 
pain, not to cause 
it, He won't hurt 
you, if you go bisit 
him often enough. 

Habe him examine 
yourteethand 
gumsat least tlvice 
ayeartoheep them 
healthy. He may 
prebent serious ill- 
ness often caused 
by mouth infec- 
sions. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., Forhan Company, 198 6th Ave., New York 


lorhar 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste--it checks Pyorrhea 
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HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen ; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with ournew,wonderful"Steel4”’h and 
a Fordson or any othertractor o power. 
Do it in your spare time. 


money in 
custom work. Destroy the Corn Borer 
by Shredding All Corn. 
. Sold on Trial! 
Operate it yourself—wi 


ith your own corn, on 
premisés and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! Stace H.P. of your engine. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
** Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 


Orn 6, . Milwaukee, a — 
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the W-W “e7te" FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER 
W!ITH THE HAMMERS | 






Grinds grain, 


Write for folder and 





alfalfa, fodder, 
etc., separately or together, any 
fineness. No extra attachments. 
Trouble proof; the grinder with- 
out burrs or loose working parts. 
Make Your Own Mixed Feed 
Grinds oats, etc., for pig slop. 
Four sizes; elevator or blower; 
Timken bearings. 12 years’ successful service. 


THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 









ground feed samples, 


Kansas 











MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with“ Hercules” 
—the fastest, a 
erating stump puller m: 4 
Horse or hand wer. Easy 

10 Down 





Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


fe Quick for Agent's Offer 
Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
Centerville, 























Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our advertising 


columns. 





You are safe in responding to adverti 
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OIL 


BURNERS 
At Half Price 


Amazing Advertising 
Offer to Introduce 
Improved Burner 


OW, if you act promptly you can 
own a new, improved Oil Burner 
at astoundingly low cost. For 10,000 
new, improved Oliver range and 
stove Burners => 
are to be dis- } 
tributed at half- 
price—as part 
of a gigantic ad- 
vertising cam- 
aign. 
he most sensa- 
tional bargain 
in oil burner 
history is now 
offered because we want people to 
see the many advantages of this 
improved device over old, crude 
burners. 


A Burner for Every 




















Stove and Range 
Absolutely safe. Odorless, wickless. Installed 
in 15 minutes. Lasts a lifetime. Complete 
heating satisfaction is guaranteed, 
Remember, over 275,000 Oliver Burners have 
already been ~ a 
10,000 improv urners 
will f° fast at = — AGENTS 
tional price. Get rid of the 
dirt and drudgery of coal WANTED 
and wood forever. Have - 
clean, quick, odorless oil heat. Send no 
money. Just mail the coupon and register 
yourself for this lifetime opportunity. Don’t 
miss your chance. ACT NOW! 
Oliver Oil Burner Corporation 
M-261 Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Half Price Advertising 
Certificate 
Ny) RISSECTAL COUPON orren Ty 
Oliver Oil Burner Corporation, 
M-261 Oliver Building, St.Louis,Mo. 
Please register my name for your half- 
price advertising offer. 
f am interested in a burner for my 
jeating Stove 


Range. 


a County 
Town..... 
, 











, MAIRISBECIA COUPON 
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SUN PARLORS FOR CHICKENS 
SUNLIGHT has always been sought by 

progressive poultry raisers because of its 
warm, cheering effect in the henhouse 
during winter weather. No one, however, 
realized until very recently the vital func- 
tion it performed in animal and bird life. 
Now we know that soft shelled eggs, egg 
pesaivein, decreased egg production and 
eg weakness are largely the result of a lack 
of sunshine. Furthermore, we know that 
even tho a henhouse may be well supplied 
with windows, if they are ordinary glass 
the value of the sunlight passing thru 
them is largely lost. 

Various substitutes for sunlight have 
ay to be of some value. Raw or hard 
oiled eggs serve for baby chicks but raw 
eggs may transmit disease and for a laying 
flock they are too expensive. Codliver 
oil holds a well deserved place as a source 
of bottled sunshine. But different lots 
show varying degrees of potency. The 
ultra-violet light produced by a quartz- 
mercury lamp has proved to be a valued 
substitute for sunlight but practical 
difficulties put it beyond the reach of the 
average poultry raiser. 

In order then to raise very early chicks 
or to produce large quantities of winter 
eggs, some means of exposing the birds to 
direct sunlight must be devised. The 
open scratching shed is very good, like- 
wise the practice of keeping as many win- 
dows open in the henhouse as possible. 
Very cold climates limit this practice, 
especially in the case of young chicks. 

At the Ohio experiment station, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, during the spring of 1926, sun 
parlors such as appear in the accompany- 
ing illustrations were built on the colony 
houses in the hopes of finding some prac- 
tical means of treating the chicks with 
natural sunshine. Professors Bethke and 


(i tober, 10 











The three sun parlors covered with netting, 
glass and glass substitut 


Kennard who ran the tests stute that on 
March 18, 1926, 300 week-old white leg- 
horn chicks hatched from the station's 
flock were divided into three lots of 100 
each. These lots were placed in separate 
colony houses 8x8 feet with gas brooder 
stoves. Each house was provided on the 
south side with a sun parlor 3x7 feet. The 
accompanying pictures show the houses 
The sun parlor at the top was covered 
with one-inch poultry netting, the second 
with ordinary window glass and the third 
with a glass substitute. 


The same temperatures and routine 

















Note the birds down with rickets. 


They got their sunlight thru glass 

















This lot was under a glass substitute 
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got well dry and the fat drippi 
and the meat. ¥ 


Walter Laks, Holland, N.Y. 


You lose many pounds in flavory meat 
juices and by the drippings of fat, in the 
smoke-house even though you may not 
set fre tothe building. You save all this 
smoke-house shrinkage together with 
the labor and fire risk and you get bet- 
ter meat by using Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt to cure and smoke your meat at the 
same time. Old Hickory is pure salt with 
genuine hickory wood smoke put on it 
by the Edwards process. It contains no 
acids of harmful chemicals, It is so 














moke as Follows: 


“Wood smoke consists of the volatile products resulting from 


“Three years ago we had an old wooden smoke-house. We hung up about 
400 pounds of pork to be smoked with green maple wood, but over night the 
woul on the fire destroyed our smokehouse 
hanks to the man who nvented Old Hickory Smoked Salt, 
we no longer need to risk burning up our meat. The meat we cured with Old 
Hickory looks fine; its brown color gives a person an appetite to look at it; 
the meat did not shrink any and has a better taste than smoke-house meat.— 





wholesome, so flavory that thousands 
prefer it to white salt for table use and 
for cooking. 


If in doubt as to the genuineness of 
the contents of any package of so-called 
“Smoked Salt’"—smell it. Sprinkle a few 
grains into your hand. Cautiously taste 
it. You can tell OLD HICKORY Smoked 
Salt at once from salt that has been mixed 
with pyroligneous acid or otherwise con- 
taminated with dangerous chemicals, 


The Department of —— at Washington Defines Wood 


tive distillation of wood. It does not result from combustion 











the combustion of wood, together with the heated air which 
passes through and over the fire, and also the finely divided 
solid and liquid particles mechanically transported by the mix- 
ture of gases and air. 

“Pyroligneous acid is a product resulting from the destruc- 


and is not smoke. The Bureau has consistently held that meats 
to which pyroligneous acid has been applied in lieu of smok- 
ing may not be designated as smoked meats. In conformity 
with this ruling, salt treated with pyroligneous acid or mixed 
with that substance, could not properly be called smoked salt.” 


The smoke that is on genuine OLD HICKORY Smoked Salt conforms in every respect to the definition given by the 
Department of Agriculture. OLD HICKORY Smoked Salt is not treated or mixed with pyroligmeous acid. Read 


the label on every can before you buy. 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade-marked, ten pound drums. Write for free sample and book, 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 









TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 
curing and cooking. 
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411-431 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of old Hickory Smoked Salt and booklet No. 431-B of suggestions for better methods of 
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REAL FIR 
FLOORING 


Write and get our catalog quoting rock 
bottom prices on everything you need in 
lumber, mill work and building material. 
Buy direct from people who can save you 
from $500 to $1500 or more on _ 
houseorbarnbill. Wonderful letters 

thousands of customers endorse oat 

ealing. 


quality material and fair d 


















per l000 sq. ft. 
Buys Real 
,. WHITE PINE 


SAPSIDING 


This means high grade material 
with a real saving in money. 
Quick shipment—no waiting. 
Think of getting a whole catalog 
7 < bargains like these: 
| et team 
fet Se Size _ 
oF ities, 1x6, 
= ae per 1000 feet. 
Roofing Boards, only $25 per 

1000 feet. 

Garage doors 8 x 8 opening, only 
$16. to made of clear California 
Red wood—the wood eternal which 
gives years and years of service. 


Write and get a copy of our cata- 
log free. 


WE SHIP 
EVERYWHERE 


Our branch yards are located near you for 
prompt service and quick shipment. On ship- 
ments as far as 500 miles we can make wonder- 
ful savings for you. Just send for our new 
money-saving 


CATALOG FREE 


Quotes money-saving prices on 
everything you need on yourhouse fj 
orbarn bill. Make building repairs 
= wonderful savings, too. 

t our house and barn pians 
_ ay quotations on everything 
needed to build. Thousands of sa 
fied customers—every onea 
for us. Our 1RON CLAD Guaran- 
tee protects every buyer. Write 
today and address your letter or 



















postal to our nearest branch. 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., Inc. 
Home Offices: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Branches: Rockford, I!l.,Camp Meade, Md., Camden, N.J. 





Dept. SF-1, 
FRANK HARRIS SONS CO. INC. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hilinois 


Please send me your FREE catalog of 
lumber bargains No, 29. 


TRS i ccchiciatiain nctabibvaienbinbiaaealtitiaes 


Address.. 
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management was applied to the three lots. 
The ground mash consisted of 70 pounds 
yellow corn, 22 pounds wheat middlings, 
5 pounds meat scraps, 2 pounds raw bone- 
meal, 1 pound common salt and all the 
skimmilk the chicks would drink. 

The chicks in all the groups grew at a 
normal rate until the fifth week when 
one-third of those in the window glass 
group showed signs of failure and slow 
ains. By the eighth week this lot was 
discontinued because all the chicks showed 
severe signs of leg weakness. At that time 
99 remained alive in the open parlor and 
their total weight was 91 pounds. In the 
window glass group 96 ne were alive 
and their combined we was 61.5 
pounds. The lot under a od substitute 
showed 96 living chicks with a total weight 
of 84.5 pounds. 

The investigators further state that 
“whether the chicks under a glass sub- 
stitute received all the benefits of direct 
sunlight, we are unable to state. How- 
ever, from the data presented it would 
appear that enough of the effective ultra- 
violet rays were transmitted by the glass 
substitute to offer protection against leg 
weakness for a period of ten weeks or 
longer.”’ 

A letter from Mrs. Emory Wolf, a 
Successful Farming reader in Pennsyl- 
vania. tells much the same story. She 
savs, ‘I wonder how many of your readers 
have trouble with leg weakness in young 
chicks? This summer we had three 
different brooder houses. One had glass 
substitute for windows and the other two 
had ordinary glass windows. Chicks in 
the last two houses would get stiff and 
lame but in the glass substitute house we 
never had one bit of trouble.” 

While direct exposure to the sun is 
doubtless the best way, it is not always 
possible because of the weather. 

































A NEW WAY TO FEED CHICKENS 
Continued from page 80 

pullets requires that suitable mash feeders 
providing ample eating space be provided 
so all the chicks will have the opportunity 
of eating when they desire. This is largely 
responsible for the remarkable uniformity 
of growth that may be obtained by the 
all-mash method of feeding. 

After three or four weeks, the reel mash 
feeder for chicks (Figure 2) can be used to 
advantage In either case one trough 
should be provided for each 100 chicks. 











Figure 1. 


Open trough for feeding chichs 


When the pullets outgrow the chick reel 
feeders, the reel mash box feeders used for 
hens can be removed from the stand and 
used on the range for the pullets. Astand- 
ing board should be put on each side so 
the pullets can easily reach the mash. 

For drinking equipment during the 
first two weeks, two-quart fountains with 
a pointed top and a pan one and one-fourth 
inches deep with seven-eighths inch drink- 
ing space is the most satisfactory. Six 
fountains are needed for each 400 chicks. 
After two weeks the reel drinking trough 
(Figure 3) will prove better than the 
fountains as it has greater capacity and 
the reel can be adjusted to the size of the 
chicks. This makes the water or milk more 
easily available and the troughs are easy 
to keep clean. One trough will accommo- 
date 200 chicks 

The new method of feeding has the 
same advantages for feeding the layers as 
those previously mentioned in connection 
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We GUARANTEE 












It can’t help but last long- 
er. An extra heavy zinc coating 
protects Red Strand fence against rust for 
many years longer than the regular “‘Gal- 
vanizing”’ process. More Copper in the 
steel fights rust, too. These together— 
heavier ZINC and more COPPER— forma 
longer lasting, « ‘st resisting combination 
never used before in any farm fence. 


The Life Wire 


Square Deal Fence 


is made from the same kind of wire “‘that 
qpengiathes used to buy"’ 40 years ago. It 

as full Sanee. well crimpe ae springy line 
wires, stiff, one- piece, picket- fice stays; 
self- -draining, can ye slip Square Deal knot. 
Easy to erect, trim, strong. 

Well known chemist and agricultural 
college tests prove our ‘‘Galvannealed” 
wire will outlast old-fashioned kinds. Red 
Strand costs less by lasting longer. 

Ask your Square Deal. dealer for Red 
trand prices. 
ic is no higher 
shen the sponse 
ar rice Oo any 
ae a wire 
encing. You pay 
nothing extra for 
the longer life 
*Galvannealing” 
gives. 

Write for “Offi- 

cial P ro of fof 


Tests nd 
“What i’. 000 

- a arm 
Always look B Said” booklets; 
ror the my also Keystone 


Catalog. FREE. 
' Red SECT Keyste 
(top wire) 





Whed you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 


In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also bathe 
the head and swab out the mouth and 
throat with a stronger solution, two tablets 
to one quart of water. 


This will dry up the mucous discharge and 
destroy the disease germs. Our guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 





















ataeeee EGdededeccAReROCeeeesrsesaeacearesss # | 
a at home to to mount birds, ani- 
and robes, Complete icssons. Easily and quickly 
” lete | diy and quickly 
learned by men, boys and women. 
Write for Free Taxidermy 
Book. Tells all about it. 
Every rteman, trapper 
and Nature lover should know this wonder- 
fal fascina ting a2 art. Save your trophies. Big 
profits. 


guaran ad- 
* Investigate. Write for Free Book. 
7 















Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College.Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D Dec. in Kansas City, Feb. in Los 
Angeles.21/ st year Tuition $100,Home Study 326, Joker $1 
American Auction College, 840 Wainut, Kansas City, Mo. 

















with the feeding of the chicks. The fact 
that it entirely eliminates the problem of 
how much scratch grain should be fed 
and that the birds need to be fed but once 
a day will appeal to many poultry keepers. 

All-mash mixtures for layers are as 
follows: 


No. 1 
Yellow corn, ground coarse. ...30 pounds 
Winter wheat middlings or 
Wheat, ground coarse.........30 pounds 
Oats, ground fine.............20 pounds 
Wheat bran ..-ee-----10 pounds 
Meatscraps, medium.........10 pounds 
Bonemeal, raw, chick size..... 4 pounds 
Salt : Be, eT = 1 pound 
No. 2 
Yellow corn, ground coarse... .65 pounds 
Winter wheat middlings or 
Wheat, ground coarse.........20 pounds 
Meatscraps, medium .....10 pounds 
Bonemeal, raw, chick size . 4 pounds 
Peery “+ 2 ee it .. 1 pound 


As in the chick ration, it is desirable to 
have as much of the mash material in 
coarse granules as possible for the same 
reasons as previously mentioned. The 





Figure 2 


No. 1 mixture was used at the station’s 
poultry plant extensively during the year 
1924-25 with good results. The No. 2 
mixture was largely used during the 
past year and it also proved satis- 
factory. 

For those desiring to feed oats and 
bran, the first formula will serve; while the 
second is well adapted for the use of a 
large proportion of corn. If milk in any 
form 1s fed liberally, the meatscraps can 
be reduced one-half. When liquid or con- 
densed skimmilk is fed, the bonemeal and 
salt should also be reduced one-half in 
case of either formula if the birds become 
too laxative. 

The first requirement is a suitable mash 
feeder which will afford ample feeding 
space. The reel mash feeder is 





Figure 3 


especially well adapted for the purpose and 
two or three of these or similar types of 
feeders should be provided for each 100 
layers. For best results it is well to put 
fresh mash in the feeders daily at 3 to 5 
p. m., depending upon the time of the 
year. 

The open trough for féeding chickens 
during the first three weeks is shown in 
Figure 1. The grid is also shown in the 
box. It permits easy access to the feed 
hut prevents waste from scratching. The 
frame of the grid is made of No. 7 wire or 
one-eighth inch iron rod. The netting 
is one-ineh mesh. The box is 8 inches 
hn, 2 inches deep inside and 3 feet 
ong. 

In Figure 2 is shown the reel mash 
feeder for chicks after they are three weeks 
of age. It is 8 inches wide and plaster lath 
are placed on top of sides to project inside 
~ inch and thus prevent waste of 
masn 

After the first week the chicks are 
vatered in the trough shown in Figure 3. 
Make it of oneshalf inch cypress or a simi- 
lar grade oflumber. Theendsare one inch 
thick. This trough is 6 inches wide, 2 

iches deep and 3 feet long. The reel is 
made of plaster lath on 1x4x4-inch blocks. 
lt is set at the desired height by adjust- 
ment of the slots at the ends of the 
trough. 
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“Too high—my partner refused to shoot” 


“ID UT swinging the gun on them and shoot- 





In addition to its fa- ing fast, I got four out of the flock — the 
Shot Gun Shells th ane . 
asteen addindeence first goose falling 63 yards from the pit, and 

tallic cartridges for every the last one 90.” 

requirement from the 

yo a s to the large There’s nothing like Peters High Velocity 
Shell for getting those wary birds that hang a 


Forsuperior accuracy and i 
eniteniaines ten eee few yards out of the ordinary range. 


work use Peters .22 L. R. 


““Tack-Hole,” the world’s It’s all because of the Peters exclusive method of load- 
most accurate .22. For ing, Peters superior shot, genuine hair felt wadding, 
greater effectiveness on “steel-where-steel-belongs” reinforced head, in com- 
game use the .25-20, .32- bination with a high velocity progressive burning 
20, .25 Rem., .25-35, and powder. 

.30-30 High Velocity and 

the .30 Rem., and .30-30, Insist on the red ®) brand this season. There’s’a Peters 
with Peters new type ex- shell and load to answer every shooting requirement. 


panding bullet and in- 
creased velocity. On Big 


OTP clk Benandinn Bal. In addition to “High Velocity” there is “Target” in 


let (pat’d.) delivers ater- bulk or dense powders, for superior results in the field 
rific shocking power. and at the traps; and “Victor,” a lower priced smoke- 
less shell of top-notch shooting quality. In Peters Semi- 
Smokeless Shell, “‘Referee,"” you can get a superior 
load to Black powder shells at the same price. Write 
for interesting ammunition information. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. C-32, 
New York Cincinnati Los Angeles 


t Autti 
ee 


Your dealer can supply you. 


















Interesting am- 
munition litera- 
ture on request. 
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BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
i: whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
9 period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
<Z@j hundreds of thousands of owners. 
FERN Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
88) and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


} perfectly oiled for a year or more. , 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
f time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 

















A farmer friend says that he lost money on chickens until he found an 
article in Successful Farming which showed him where he had been making 
his mistakes. Since then, his profits have increased every year. He gives 
full credit to this article. 
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Brings Home the 
Bacon as well 


as the: Medals 

































































SK any crack shot why he uses the 

US .22 N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge 

for target shooting. ‘Because it’s a 

record-smasher,” he'll say. Not only 

was the Olympic Small-Bore Cham- 

pionship won with this ultra-accurate 

-22, but it holds a string of world’s 
marks ‘‘a mile long.” 

For target work, the N.R.A. comes 
with solid lead bullet. It can also be 
had with hollow-point bullet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N.R.A. will 
drop any small game or vermin—foxes, 
woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits, hawks, 
crows, grouse. 
een As one shooter puts it, “‘the hollow- 
4 point N.R.A. brings home the bacon, 
while the solid-bullet N.R.A. brings 
home the medals.”” Both styles fit any 
rifle taking long or long-rifle .22’s. 


“How to Hunt Small Game” 


is just one of many subjects treated in- 
terestingly in a shooting booklet just 
issued by us. Written for owners of .22 
rifles. Write for your copy, specifying 
Booklet C. 


Evidence of Terrific 
Shocking Force 


The bullet of the ; 
hollow-pointN.R.A. 
has a velocity of 


1050 feet per second 
and mushrooms 
when it hits. The 
it result is deadly 
i shocking force. See for yourself what 
happens by shooting one of the hollow- 
nose bullets thru a cake of soap. There 
will be a small hole where the bullet 
goes in and a large hole with a scalloped 
rim where it comes out. 


: as UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


hs 22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


E DISTRIBUTORS. Dent. 2/8. 609 Division, CHICAGO 





























Cempany, Dept. SF, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 





$48 AjWeek, furnish auto and expenses to intro- | 
e ay duce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buse-Beach 
——$—_— 
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BUSINESS METHODS WITH FARM 
MACHINERY 
Continued from page 7 
plowing be done at a minimum cost? 

To show how a tractor wisely managed 
will plow at a lower cost than a tractor 
unwisely managed, let us_ illustrate: 
Farmer C decides that the back thirty 
should be plowed next week. He, there- 
fore, runs the tractor in from under the 
shade tree where it has been for the last 
three months, and, after an huur’s inspec- 
tion, starts his fifteen-year-old son on the 
job. After repeated attempts to pull the 
rusty plows to the desired depth of seven 
inches, he adjusts the plowing depth to 
four inches. He gets along fairly well after 
cleaning the spark plugs and carrying an 
extra pail of water every other trip across 
the field due to a dirty radiator. 

The next day Farmer C starts plowing 
at the desired depth of seven inches, but 
he must plow in low gear. Due to extreme- 
ly adverse conditions and improperly cared 
for equipment, it takes four and one-half 
days to plow the thirty acres. 

His neighbor, Farmer D, ran his tractor 
out oi the implement shed and plowed his 
thirty acres at the rate of ten acres per 
day. The tractor was in the pink of condi- 
tion and Farmer D made sure the plow 
was adjusted to turn over an even furrow 
slice of the desired depth. Farmer D’s 
fuel consumption was one-half gallon less 
per acre and he plowed the field with one 
and one-half day’s saying of wear on the 
machinery and one and one-half day’s sav- 
ing of labor. Did it pay Farmer.D to save 
fifteen gallons of kerosene and one day’s 
time? 

The same wise management that affects 
plowing costs is applicable to other ma- 
chinery. The variable expense can be 
reduced on the average farm, thus netting 
a greater profit from each farm. 

One hundred years ago it took ten 
hours to raise a bushel of wheat. Today, 
with power equipment wisely managed, it 
takes less than ten minutes to raise a 
bushel of wheat. Twenty years ago it cost 
twenty-five cents to harvest and thresh a 
bushel of wheat. Today it costs less than 
five cents thru the use of the combine and 
the tractor. 

In the past ten years six million men 
have been released from farm work thru 
the use of machinery of larger and im- 
proved design. It is only natural for men 
to migrate from unprofitable work to 
profitable work. As long as the farmers, 
individually, feel the pinch of competition 
from foreign countries and from their 
neighbors, the cityward movement will 
continue. It’s ony natural. 

Those remaining on the farm are able 
to stay there only thru the great advan- 
tages of improved, labor-saving equip- 
ment. 

This business of farming is getting 
bigger and bigger for the farm operator. 
Where he formerly swung the cradle and 
flail, he now takes out his notebook and 
pencil and jots down wherein a saving can 
be effected. 

The question of whether or not it pays 
to house all machinery is one requiring 
some figuring with a sharp pencil. From 
the standpoint of the business manage- 
ment of machinery, there is just one 
reason for housihg—profit. If the operator 
can figure that it costs him twice as much 
to house an implement as the implement 
permits, then the advisability of housing 
becomes doubtful. 

I know. of a farmer in Ohio who is 
wealthy. He acquired his riches thru the 
wise management of his farming invest- 
ments. This farmer feeds livestock on a 
large scale and has eight to ten loads of 


| stable manure to haul out and spread 


daily. On this farm the manure spreaders 
are not housed. 
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BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 


and 
Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 










Magneto 
YI Equipped 


on From the Maker 


and Save Money 
The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 


fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fells 
pace Phe ee ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 


Write today for my big FREE 
Free Catalog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. Also 
manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE. 


WITTE ENGINE bebe 4 
6616 Witte Bidg., KAN 
6616 Empire Bids... (PITTSBURGH, © 


ROH, EA. 


Gute shipments also made from nearest of 
arehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., T 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y. 

Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Port land, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Greatest Melnss-Leewat Pied 


Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
advertisements. Ten thousand have accepted 
= money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster Shi 
V-Crimp Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
ngs, Ceil- 
ings, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical 
BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
ps eo Not a dollar to divide with 
Sdwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
iacereet fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
+ — roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


Get our low 


prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better uality, 

SAMPLES & 

Roofing Book 


ug: 
Pstitea or Grivanized Root Sidi 
Wallboard, 


lasting satisfaction. sk for 
aocine 5 po No. 156, or for 
Garage 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1006-1056 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Sno wentertalt The limit 
iving! post think! 
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1 AVIS PHON- 
H on 80 Daye’ Free 
Teak yr F143 A 
$2 A MONTH 
decide 


the ome oriou—ond $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a 


er. 

This is 
a life e ity. 

DAVIS. 314 West 43rd St. 

Dept. 1x63. CHICAGG 
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On the other hand, there is strong evi- 
dence that such machinery as grain drills, 
wagons, binders, tractors, and the mower 
cutter bar pay good returns on the housing 
Experts figure that a grain binder 
properly housed cuts grain on the average 


cost. 


farm 36 cents less per acre than does a 
binder poorly cared for and carelessly run. 
This saving will almost buy the binder 
twine. 

In considering the advisability of hous- 
ing, one must be fair and thoro in his esti- 
mates. If he cheats, he cheats only him- 
self. Space does not permit a thoro presen- 
tation of housing implements; it deserves 
an independent article. It is mentioned 
only as a part of the problem of the better 
business management of our country’s 
$3,594,773,000 investment. 

To summarize, our country can profit 
by more attention to: 


1. Proper machine adjustment to yield 
maximum efficiency by minimizing 
draft and securing better work. 

2. The quick ielaaliy for implement 
troubles to save man time, horse and 
tractor work. 

3. Implement sizes, types and combina- 
tions that will increase the produc- 
tive work per man and horse and 
tractor hours. 

4. Cooperative ownership of some types 
of machinery. 


Closer attention will help the pocket- 
book of our 10,645,497 farmers who culti- 
vate 503,073,007 acres using 16,000,000,- 
000 horse-power hours annually. 
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THE SAFE WAY TO DISPOSE OF 
SEWAGE 


Continued from page 11 


shorter than the tank and using a 2x4 to 
hold the forms at the corners, the forms 
will be more easily removed. If the corners 
are beveled, a smoother job of concretin 
will result. On the side pieces a 2x2 shoul 
be nailed to the outside of the form to 
make a slot for the baffle board. This 
should start at the middle of the top, 
reach to within twelve inches of the bot- 
tom and six inches of the outlet end. 
Holes for the outlet and inlet tile should 
be made with a keyhole saw. In puttin 
the forms in place, if few nails are oat 
and these not driven up, little trouble 
will be experienced in taking the forms 
Two by four’s placed between the 
form and the dirt wall and lifted up as 
the comanny is poured will hold the forms 
in place. 

The quarter-bent sewer pipe should be 
placed when the concrete is up to the 
holes, the bend being turned down and 
care taken to prevent it slipping out of 
place. The corners should be reinforced 
with old seraps of iron or wire. A straight 
hoe worked along the form as the con- 
crete is put in will make the walls smooth- 
er. If the top is to be of concrete it may 
be poured in a form on the barn floor, well 
reinforced and put in place when thoroly 
seasoned, The baffle board may also be 
cast, or native oak may be used for both. 
If the top is of concrete a manhole should 
e left for cleaning out the tank, or rings 
may be put in the slab before it sets so 
that the whole top may be lifted off. A 
plaster coat or painting of tar should 
be applied to the inside of the tank to 
— it being — 

xcessive amounts o pres lye or 
soap will kill the bacteria. action an the 
septic tank. Newspapers decay slowly 
and should not be allowed to enter it. Be- 
fore using, the tank should be filled with 
water. A gallon of oil poured on the 
water will hasten the working of the tank. 
When six or eight inches of sludge has 


out. 


formed in the bottom of the tank it should 
be thoroly cleaned. This should not be 
hecessary more than every five years, in 
many cases not oftener than every ten 
years, 

“The septic tank is the only safe way 
to dispose of sewage,” said Mr. Wooley. 
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Invest Only 
Make Them Lay All Wintce 2 


Build a FLEX-O-GLASS Scratch Shed and cive your 
hens the same egg-producing Ultra-Violet rays in- 
doors they get from June sunshine. You'll gather 
eggs all winter. This scratch shed is easily made. In 
it your hens willscratch « 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 


Weatherproof—Waterproof—Unbreakable 


1/3 Cost of Glass strree 


Admits Actual Sunlight 


The Only Practical Material for 

Poultry Scratch Sheds, Brooder- 

Houses, Hot Beds, Cold Frames, 
Storm Doors, Windows, Etc. 
Fine for Enclosing Porches 


Cha s Snowtrap into Sunpartor. Tack FLEX-0- 
GLASS over screened porches and storm doors. Save 
fuel, avoid drafts. : 
akes warm sunlit 
room where you can 
work, read or rest. 
Splendid for childrens’ 
playhouse. Provides 
vitamine D, valuable 
for child’s health. 


eas 
Use FLEX-O-GLASS at 








vigorously,stay healthy 

lay, no matter how 
cold the weather. 
FLEX-O-GLASS lets 
actual sunlight pass 
thru, mature’s only 
health producer. Why 
not use it. Use 15 yds. 
for 100 hens. 












Our Risk 
Order your supply from us today. Use 
it 15 days. Ifthen not satisfied FLEX- 
O-GLASS is far stronger and more 
durable than any other material, or if 
it doesn’t give more warm, healthful 
light than glass or other materials 
which claim todoall that Flex-O-Glass 
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glass; holds heat longer, 
et costs only 1-8 as much. 
deal for greenhouses. 


Easy to Install 
FLEX-0O-GLASS is very 
easily installed. Comes in 

——<——— one piece 8554 inches wide 
| any length desired. Just cut to size with 
ordinary shears, nail on and the job is 
done. Absolutely weather-resisting. Looks 
neat and attractive. Lasts for years. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 22 
1451 WN. Cicero Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Give plants the Ultra-Violet 


sun’s rays — ae for fast, 
str wth. LEX -O- 
GLASS SSoes not chill, like 














t which would |] does just send it back and we will 
w wot sS, _— 
Fine for al iergizing ti cheerfully refund your money. This 
Baby Chicks i 8. Pat, |] guarantee is secured by $1000 depos- 
mist. «te ecbgyeands of Il ited in the Pioneer Bank, Chicago. 
=|. a 
Ca wy mn periment stations have tested || PRICES: All 
a ie ‘ rate ete rir alr 
tH Bi fe Sahin 40e ($2.00) ; . @ 3.50) ; 25 yds. a’ 
Sl ii === (55.00); 100 yda-ormore at 36e per yd. ($30.00). 
FLEX-O-GLASS gives chicks actual sunlight full of healthful 
oe ere er Utes toe ra 8. Prevent dis- Special Trial Offer? 
eases and Rickets (weak ieee $g° 8 will stay warm anc We will send you 15 square yards of FLEX-O-GLASS in 
healthy under -0-G . Their fast growth will 8546 t ide, id to your door, for 
you. The same is true for pigs. $5.00 «ise og Ft) This will cover'a Scratch Shed 9x 15 
0 


r 100 hens), or use for enclosing screened 
ds, coldtrames, poultry 
a ete. Order om 

factory in Chicago, save middlemen’s profits. We guar- 
antee satisfaction or your money back. Instructions 
with every order. Mail coupon with check, money order 
or currency now, Your order filled the day received. 
Gend $9.50 for 30 yds. if you wish larger trial roll. 


==masMAIL THIS COUPON NOWece= 
: Flex-0-Glass Mfg. Co., Dept. 22 

1 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, mm. ' 
§ Find enclosed $......- for which send me......- y 
f yards of Flex-O-Glass 35% in. wide, by prepaid . 


feet (size 
porches, stormdoors, 





parcel post. It is understood that if { am not satis- ‘ 
t fied after using it for 15 days I may return it and 
g vou will refund my money without question. ’ 
Mates scvccpaced 60d cobeons 66008edseesOUs : 
gp TOWD, 66 ever ssssesess Btate .....+-seeeee% +’ 


BE THE MOST DURABLE AND 


FLEX-O-GLASS IS GUARANTEED rnoncestuctra-vioter nav rurer 





From Mill! 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 508 
Six room form home; 3 bedrogma, 

. dining room, ki " 
a front poreh. Materials ‘= 





Buy Direct aN This 6 Room Home 








$2000 on home or barn. Mill-Sawin, 
sawing, saves as much as as 3)% la 
stronger, better construction. 


Gordon-VanTine Co, 


Bevaeweree wee 


Setistection Guaranteed or Money Beck 


r on the job, and 





601 Gordon St. Varveapert, sowa 





Save 30% by Wholesale Prices 2s 
and Mill-Sawed Construction 


By buying direct-from-mill and getting all heavy joists and frame 
ing lumber sawed, cut and fitted at factory you can save $200 to 
eliminates much costly hand- 

ves you 
tite for 200 Home PLANS FREE! 
SendUs Your Bills 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
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Only $1.00! The balance 


in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch—Insured for a 
lifetime; a choice of 60new Art 

ty Cases; 8 adjustments, in- 
cluding heat, cold,isochronism and 
5 positions—direct from themaker 
at ee oe Prices ever named on 

a ° 
Write today for FREE BOOK 
atch Styles. - 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts, 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREEI 

the newest, beautiful, advance styles in 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
direct from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it or: easy monthly payments. 


Write! for our free book. It will post you 
* on watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at once, Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts. 

STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. W-49 South Bend, Indiena 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


piel 
| 


WATCH CO. 
Dept.w-409 South Bend, indiana | 


Please send me yéur Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 





Don’t Throw! 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have especial Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory 


—,. National Rubber Filler Company 
Wented 262 Collexe Seret Midlothian, Texap 
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A CORN FERTOMETER 
Continued from page 5 


it will pay every farmer who grows much 
corn to get some of these solutions and 
study the fields. « A complete kit with 
instructions and charts is now being pre- 
pare by a supply house and can be had 
or six dollars. I am ‘hot advertising for 
them by quite a lot but any corn grower 
who knows what treatment his fields have 
received will derive a lot of satisfaction 
and food for thought making this check- 
up on his former judgments. 

Several state experiment stations have 
in years past made extensive fertility plot 
tests which have indicated the most profit- 
able fertilizer treatment for various kinds 
of soils. These tests were designed to an- 
swer the what and how much of corn fer- 
tilizers on specific soils. Inherently the 
how much can only be answered by a “‘cut 
and try” method. 

During 1925 and 1926 thus far men 
working under Doctor Hoffer have made 
hundreds of tests in all of the extensive 
corn growing states. These tests very 

enerally bear out the results that have 

een secured in the plot experiments. My 
own personal slant is that plot experi- 
ment results only indicate because two 
identical soil types may have had such 
different previous treatment that even 
tho they look alike, they may have quite 
different needs. The Hoffer test recog- 
nized any soil as merely a medium where 
plant roots may forage for plant foods to 
meet the needs of the corn. This test indi- 
cates whether the plant found enough 
potash or nitrate to meet its needs. Obvi- 
ously, then, if I know what fertilizer com- 
bination I put on a soil and I test the corn- 
stalk and find that the corn found enough 
potash and not enough nitrate, within 
wide limits I can tell whether my fertilizer 
applications are of the right kinds and 
amounts to give me a maximum corn crop. 

Like practically all other agricultural 
tests, one must combine the color findings 
with a sprinkling of common sense. In 
arithmetic, putting two and two together 
always equals four but unfortunately in 
farming two and two may equal four or 
more or less. Poultry culling looks simple 
enough on paper where you can so easily 
divide the flock into three distinct types 
but out in the henyard where you find 
three types and all grades in between, a 
good many hens puzzle you; from some 
angles they look like layers, from others 
they look like liars. Enter now common 
Sense to reconcile the two. 

Just so with this cornstalk test, it gives 
each farmer a chance to correlate its 
indications in the light of his perspective 
of years of experience with that field. To 
that extent it is valuable. 

What is indicated in my cornfield is 
interesting at least. It seems to me that 
we know less about what and how much 
fertilizer to use than any other phase of 
our farming. Fertilizer practice in any 
community is based on—shall I say noth- 
ing? All too frequently yet none tae less 
truly, the idea of some leader is the domi- 
nant factor—much more dominant than 
actual fertility tests. The personality of 
the late Doctor C. G. Hopkins has put and 
continues to put hundreds of carloads of 
rock phosphate on Illinois farms each year 
while across imaginary lines in Wisconsin 
and Indiana, but the same soil type and 
formation—acid phosphate is the invari- 
able rule. 

Just so, here in this county one J. B. 
Newman on the east side and L. W. 
Hubbell on the west side early found that 
our muck and black and chocolate colored 
sand showed a response to potash. Both 
were men of wide influence and authori- 
tative speech, with the result that for 
years a wide territory here has unques- 
tioningly used 10-10 or 12-12. 

Naturally, in my farming, I accepted 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting' 


pone 


FI 
EXTINGUISHER 


GETTLE a fire while it is young 

and it will never burn up to 
torment you with what might 
have been. 

Have an Improved Avene Fire 
Extinguisher—or several of them | 
—located conveniently about the 
farm buildings. Be prepared to 
settle a fire before it grows be- 
yond control. 

Women and children can oper- 
ate the Improved Siva, Fire 
Extinguisher. It works so easily. 

It is fool proof. You cannot 
jam it. You cannot makeit cause 
trouble for anything except fire. 
Will not freeze at 50 below zero. 

Improved Shea Fire Extin- 
guisher gives complete satisfac- 
tion and quick action in every 
fire emergency. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co, 
Newark, N. J. 


| 
{Write for free booklet ‘‘Safeguarding the 
| Farm against fire.’ 





































Orange County 


Orange County farmers made over $12,000,- 
000 last year by growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, watermelons, bananas, grapes, ferns, 
bulbs, all kinds of winter vegetables, and 
by dairying and poultry raising. This 
is a bountiful land with a marvelous 
climate, with rolling hills and 1,500 lakes, 
with good roads, schools and churches, 
and progressive communities. Orlando, 
the City Beautiful, is the county seat 
and chief marketing center. Thousands of 
fertile acres are available here at reasonable 
prices. Come and live in Orange County 
where farmers prosper. Write for booklet. 


ORLAND 
&Orange Coun 


CHAMBERS COMMERCE 


Orlando, ~ FLORIDA 










39 Chamber of Commerce Bidn. 

















our name and address and we will mai! you our 


E CATALOG prepaid, fully 4 and 
actual photographs, of ecch beautif ' machine in a oe 
ever detail o: our a he 
tremendous eaving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


286-188 W. Lake Street. 
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common usage. My field of corn is largely 
a chocolate colored sand with an acre or so 
of muck at each end. On the chocolate 
colored sand I used 100 pounds of half 
and half 44 percent treble superphosphate 
and muriate of potash. Some corn was not 
fertilized at all, part of the field had a par- 
tial stand of sweet clover turned down. 
This test indicates that this chocolate sand 
has sufficient potash without addition. 
However, the plants in the unfertilized 
rows are badly stunted, and the fertilized 
rows are somewhat stunted; a manured 
strip gives me a gauge as to how tall the 
variety of corn should be. The plants in 
both the unfertilized and fertilized rows 
are a yellowish green except where the 
sweet clover was turned under. The ni- 
trate test shows no color in the pith on 
either the unfertilized or fertilized rows 
but a dark blue in the pitch of the corn 
growing over sweet clover or manure 
turned down. My .conclusion is that the 
50 pounds per acre of 44 percent treble 
superphosphate did not meet the needs of 
the corn, that the muriate of potash con- 
tent has contributed little to the crop 
prospect and that where there was neither 

manure nor sweet clover to turn under, I 
could very profitably have used some 
nitrogen carrier instead of so much potash. 
How much phosphate and nitrate to mix 
and how much per acre, deponent sayeth 
not. 

In the muck, the fertilized rows got 100 
pounds per acre of half and half 20 percent 
phosphate and 50 percent muriate of 
potash. The unfertilized stalks show an 
“iron band” at the node, the fertilized 
stalks show none. Apparently the 50 
pounds of muriate of potash made up the 
deficiency. There was no stunting of 
stalks—the nitrate test revealed a dark 
blue. Apparently the fertilized corn is “in 
clover’ and it certainly looks the part. 
Potash or phosphate in the soil in excess of 
the corn’s needs is no losing matter since 
there is little loss of these by leaching but 
. meager supply of either spells loss be- 
cause it limits the crop. 

Next year I intend to alter my fer- 
tihzer program somewhat as a result of 
this test. I shall leave some chocolate 
sand unfertilized, give some the old 10:10 
mix and some a phosphate, nitrate, potash 
combination. More of that a year hence. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


in Washington. The tenor of the mani- 
festo is simply this: that the rural school, 
because of inadequate equipment, inade- 
quate finance, and the throttling effects 
of the political management of education, 
are turning out an “‘inferior product as far 
as educational standards are concerned.”’ 

This situation, we are warned, is one of 
the biggest problems that the United 
States government confronts. Professional 
management and adequate financing, 
scientific curricula under trained teachers 
are specified as the main needs of the hour 
in the rural school, while on the question 
of polities in school administration the 
bureau has this to sav: 

‘Perhaps the most important move- 
ment in rural education in the past five 
years is the effort to take its management 
out of the hands of politically elected 
officers, state and county, and put it in 
the hands of professionally trained admin- 
istrative officers assisted by a corps of ade- 
quately trained supervisors and teachers.”’ 

The Rural Education Division of the 
Bureau which made the Investig: ition on 
which the manifesto was based, points to 
the fact that education has mi ude wonder- 
ful progress in recent years in rural terri- 
tory where a basically sound educational 
pohey has been put into effect. It em- 
Phasizes the importance of constructive 
and continued studies of rural school 
problems by state bodies, by colleges and 
universities in ame with the federal 
government and the National Educational 
Association. 
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‘I Mades339.75 in 
Sales in First 2 Weeks 
ThatI Sold Stark Trees!” 


“In 9 weekl y reports I have sold, IN JUST 
MY SPARE TIME, $1,038.00 worth of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shade Trees, Shrubs, 


Hedges, Vines ‘and Rose Bushes. In addition to over $240 
Commissions PAID to me, I also WON A SPECIAL SALES 
PRIZE on each one of the 9 weekly reports. I didn’t believe 
that possible when I answered that Stark Bro’s ad,” declares 
Fred G. Wilcox, a “spare time” Stark salesman in Michigan. 


Most Pleasant and Profitable 
Spare Time Work 


In PENNSYLVANIA, ELI SAHLER, a 26 Every pea Salesman is tremendous! 
qeerets former. made St 837.85 worth of Stark | HELPED by the fact that ours are THE 
ree sales in last 12 weeks pa in hisspare | LARGEST NURSERIES in the WORLD 
time. In 3 days A. CG. WwW NTERHEIMER | —THE OLDEST IN AMERICA. Our adver- 
made $159.25 worth of sales to bie INDIANA | tising campaign reaches 36,000,000 (thirty-six 
neighbors. R. E. BEAUCHAMP gathered in million) Americans every year and makes 
$150.00 worth of ordersin his first 3da Sere selling easier for every Stark Salesman. 
among bis I wong Ki . RMA s pons of Thousands are now ordering Stark 

2a new man made rees for Fall and Spring Shipment an 
$583.70 worth of sales during his first week. | Planting, . . 


Attractive Sales-Making Outfit—FREE! 


Your Selling Outfit is given to you. Hun- During the season you will be given 
dreds of irresistibly attractive Natural Color HUNDREDS 0 OF se PRIEES, te 
Photo Prints of all best varieties of Apples, | GasH Co MISS ONS PAID WEEK. 


poe, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Berries, | LY. See our rating in Dun’s or Bredstreet 8 































pos Wi Sit bat —_ ~~. pond - = ABOUT Us?! Allbanks KNOW that wenss 
ushes, etc. i nterest and convince J at we are 
EVERY ONE YOU CALL ON, RESPONSIBLE AND RELIABLE, 


START NOW—The Best a 
Selling Season Just Begun YOUR Opportunity 
dust send us your name and adam esos LENO MERGES CaN 


gome one else in your neighborhood gets in ahead 
of you. WE CAN START YOU SELLING AT 
ONCE! wee PAY WEEKLY. 


ss Box S.W. 126 


STARK “BRO’S NURSERIES, 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 





STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W. 126 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Send me—without one cent of cost or obligation 

on my part—complete details of your Stark Sales 

men’s proposition. 1 could start selling about........ 













ON (GS) Ee 











Zine Insulated 
dmerican Yoiltes 
Banner.z::.Posts 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our written guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 
wiresand used underthesameconditions. 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design—the strongest known form of construction. 
Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the ground. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul,Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 


American Steel & Wire Company 


FORD OR CHEVROLET OWNERS 


| Touring cars or Roed: 
} 
| 
i 









Shawinigan Carbide 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 

for home lighting and cooking—write 
SHAWINIGAN. PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
410 William Street, New York City 


MAKE MONEY. WwHy CATCH COLD? 
Enjoy re al closed ear presection Price Low. Quality High. 
Factory T 


KOUPET AUTO TOP CO.. BELLEVILLE ILL. 
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SUCCE 





SSFUL FARMING 





Start Now For 
The Greatest 
Uj FUR SEASON 
=e Jus : a. 


aS The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


aon year with renewed spirit, erage raepnination, poe complete facilities, we are 
better prepared than ever before to bel elp trappers make more money. Trappers here 
is an opportunity to put this experienced organization to work for you this season. 


SEND FOR FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 
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We furnish everything you need to ¢ lete your equi 
without delay and at lowest cost. ‘Make this Old Fur 
House your headquarters this Fur Season. 


No. 1 Size Spiral Spring Trap. Weight $1 00 
8 lbs. per dozen. Price per dozen, postage extra, .¥4* 


Funsten nF ouke Fur Co. Baltiic2 St. Louis, Mo. 














AN EXAMPLE OF TAYLOR VALUES 


HIGH POWER RIFLE—Made by Remington, 
Bolt action, 4 shot, 8 M-M cal. ool to 2 cal., 
with 20 cartridges. Regular 00 value. 


$13.95 95 


Book oF TRAPS Guns 
 ncTRAPPERS Suppcie€s 







FREE BOOK 


A Money Maker for Trappers 


And a copy of it—TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS—should be in the hands 
of every man and boy who intends to trap furs for profit this winter. 














An American Institution maintained for American Trappers and 


Fur Shippers and provid ing a Cash Market for American Furs 
Taylor has built into this BOOK of T S more than 50 years’ experience in serving satis- 
factorily millions of American Trappers. TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS is compiled exclusively for 
Trappers. It is a most dependable guide to help the Trapper make every catch of furs provide 
the greatest amount ofmoney. Furs areindemand—prices are very hi If you expect to trap, 
get ready now! Send for TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS—the new 1926 edition, 52 pages in colors 
with hundreds of illustrations and FREE to Trappers. Do not buy trapping equipment until 
you have received the new TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS and noted the ad- 

vantage you have in dealing direct with America’s Greatest Fur House. 

No. 1 Size Long Spring Trap for Muskrat, Skunk, Opossum and small animals. 

Spread of jaws 4 inches, strong springs. Greatest trap bargain ever offered. $1. 14 

eight per dozen 8 lbs. Price per dozen, postage extra ..........eeseeseeees 

Taylor complete trapping service provides valuable information for Trappers, including fur 
market reports, price lists, shipping tags, all sent free. RITE! 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. thange'sids. St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRAPPING MINK 

Mink fur is among the most valu:ble 
taken in this country, becoming prime in 
November and beginning to fade in March 
or April. It is not necessary to go into the 
wilds in order to capture this valuable fur 
bearer. While many animals have «ig. 
appeared with the settlement of the coun. 
try, the mink has actually increased jp 
numbers in certain localities. 

The animal is very shy and difficult to 
trap, but one prime skin will repay. the 
trapper for many long tramps. The wary 
little animal feeds on fish, frogs, m 
birds, eggs, rabbits and young chicke ng 
when he can get them. His varied bill of 
fare and the fact that he is usually found 
along the banks of streams and ponds wil 
suggest methods of trapping. 

The No. 1 or No. 1% steel trap will be 
found most satisfactory for taking mink, 
tho experienced trappers sometimes use 
deadfalls and snares with success. The 
advantage in using the No. 1% trap lies 
in the fact that a coon or a fox might be 
caught in one of them when set for a mink, 
and this size is strong enough to hold the 
larger animals securely. On the other 
hand, a No. 0 set for muskrat has been 
known to catch and hold a mink. 

The web-jaw trap, which effectually 
prevents the animal from gnawing off a 
foot and making its escape, is to be pre- 
ferred to the regular sty! le. Another great 
improvement is the “jump” trap. Its 
spring is shorter and a a ingkde the 
oe under the pan, attached to one of the 

ed plates. It is strong and takes up little 
room. If trap chains are fastened to drags 
or clogsinstead of being staked, the animals 
will not be so likely to escape, since they 
will not have the op rtunit to make ‘a 
straight pull and wil eaiee the drag only 
a short distance from where they are 
caught. Staked chains are used in water 
sets, however. 

It will be advisable to spy out in advanee 
the territory you intend to trap over, 
looking for signs, the direction of the water 
course, or even preparing places to make 
sets. Possibly as many mink are taken in 
“blind” sets as by the use of bait. A 
favorite place for making such a set is 
along the shore of a pond or a creek where 
the animals go in search of food, such as 
frogs or crawfish. 

Find a place where a steep bank comes 
down to the water, leaving a narrow strip 
of ground at the water’s edge. You will 
likely see tracks there of either mink or 
muskrat, likely both. Scoop out a place 
just large enough to contain the trap and 
when it is set in place with a piece of moss 
or other yielding substance under the pan, 
cover with a few muddy leaves. If the 
mink is forced to take to shallow water for 
a little way in traversing the shore, set the 
trap here, trusting to the muddy water to 
hide it. 

If the strip of solid ground at the base of 
the high bank is more than a few inches 
wide, place a large stone, a log or a chunk 
of wood so that any passing animal will 
be forced to go over the ground where the 
trap is set. Stake the end of the ie 
chain in deep water so that the animal wi 
likely be drowned when caught. Animals 
when caught in the water, are less likely to 
escape by gnawing off a foot. 

Mink love to pass thru a drain tile or 4 
hollow log, and will cross streams on fallen 
trees or logs. Traps set and well concealed 


at both ends of such places are likely to ° 


get sev eral mink as well as coons before the 
season is over. No kind of bait or scent 
should be used for this set, nor should scent 
ever be put on a trap. 

While some of the more crafty old fel- 
lows can be caught only with the blind 
sets in their runs, others are attracted by 
bait and scent. The animals are likely to 
go poking around into every hole under # 
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OP PRICES 
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FO, bigger prices, quicker pornaen, square deal 
and liberal assortment, ship your raw furs, to 
Geo. I. Fox. Inc., in New York where 90% of all 
furs are marketed. We charge no eonamiseion. We 














18 pay or refund all shipping charges. We keep you 

if coceety nates on the latest fur prices. Send your 

d same an peers at once Sor the FOX-New York 
yuaranteed Fur Price List and FREE Shi Tags, 

I] aod get New York Market Quotations —— 

: GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 

236 West 30th St., New York City 

eC 

7 NATIONAL 

: SPORTSMAN | S47 


i a monthly magazine cram- 
e med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
ie mation about guna, revolvers, 
r hebing tackle, game law 

changes, best places to get fish 
aod game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 


























magazine, 
y 
J And Here’s the Right Knife 
8 for Trappers 
A Remington knife especially designed to meet the exacting 
foguremente, of the trapper of smal? fur-bearing animals. 
it The slender blades of Remington superior quality steel have 
. strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The sharp pointe are 
8 shaped just em, for yg a trimming around the legs, 
meouring a good, clean 
e - —a owe zi uve tons, slender oR oa 86 T at FOR 
e 
e 


The Name 
**Hemington” on 
the blade is your 
guarantee oO: 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send thie iit 
Sportsman for « whole year on receipt of $1. 


National Sportsman, 259 Newbury St., 


and National 
7 Oy Mass. 
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; | Get Honest Grading 
: and Honest Prices § 
” McCullough & Tumbach payevery & 
5 cent a skin is worth, based on honest § 
i grading by fur men who know the 
9 eel market. That’s what you want! 
’ \! And we send cash the day your 
i S34; @ shipment is received. 
Free T Catalog 
r % Full trapper iormation, tags 
e yeeA pricelist and catalog sent you. Send 
4 2 us your name. Write for them now. 
- ‘ » McCULLOUGH & TUMBAcH 
. 114 &. Main St. 
L, Ss St. Louis, Mo. 
e 
r 
e 
0 FoR ! Will | Make Youa 
Successful Trapper 
M Write today for “FREE BOOK” 6-S. 
3 Tells you everything YOU WANT 
k TO KN@WIE Successful Trap- 
ping methods. How to skin and 
J ee FURS to bring HIGHER 


PRICES. How to pack and where to 
shi pee money. A 2¢ stamp orale 
Gov’t. Posteard brings you this informs ation FREE. 
WRITE TO BOX 346 GENERAL POST OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY 





Make Big Money 


Catch more Furs--Learn 7. of 





Denver, Colo. 





Fine omy = 180 Acres 
Furniture and Equipment--All $1850 


Buildings insured $2000 with splendid 7-room 

house, convenient hustling town; Widow’s low 

price $1850, half cash. Details pe. 8 free Illus. 
Catalog. STROUT AGENCY. 7-CN, South 
Dearborn Street, t=3 ago, Hlinois 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


bank or among tree roots. If a freshly 
killed bird, a mouse or a chieken head is 
placed far back in such cavities and a well 
concealed trap set at the opening, it is 
likely to catch a mink. Chicken feathers 
and droppings make an attractive scent, 
and if the traps oe buried in hen manure 
for a little while before using, all metallic 
odor will be destroyed and the metal 
rendered dull and inconspicuous. 

Sardines and canned salmon have 
proved to be attractive scent baits for the 
mink. One of the best scent or ‘‘medicine”’ 
baits is made by cutting an eel or a-fish 
into small pieces and letting it stand in a 
bottle or jar in warm sunshine for a week. 
The fetid oil which rises to the top should 
be strained off and used as a scent. 
Never put scent on a flesh bait nor use the 
two in connection. 

When making a set in or near water, the 
trapper should wade in at some distance 
from the set and work from the water 
leaving the ground looking natural aad 
throwing water over anything his hands 
may have touched. All surplus mud or 
earth that has been scooped out should be 
thrown into the water. Remember always 
that when you make a mink set that you 
may possibly catch a muskrat, coon or 
fox, any of which are very desirable. 

Skin a mink by “casing,” stretch over a 
board of the proper shape and dimension 
and hang in the shade where there is a free 
circulation of air until dry. Pack as it is, 
with the flesh side out.—H. F. G., Mo. 


GAME LAWS 


Those interested in hunting and trap- 
ping should have a copy of the game laws 
for 1926-27. This may be obtained free 
of charge by writing the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for farmers’ bulletin 1505. 

This bulletin gives a brief summary of 
recent legislation concerning game hunt- 
ing and federal regulations on the shooting 
of migratory birds, ete. In addition there 
is a brief statement of hunting laws in 
each state and Canada. 

Many people are now raising in cap- 
tivity fur bearing animals and game birds. 
Can these animals and birds be sold for 
food or reproductive purposes? State 
regulations vary but you will find the 
important provisions of each state law in 
this bulletin. 


SOME NEW BULLETINS 


No one interested in making money 
thru farm work can afford to miss the free 
bulletins prepared by the United States 
department of agriculture and the various 
state agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. A great many very practical 
bulletins have come to our desks during 
recent weeks. A post card or letter ad- 
dressed to the department or the colleges 
will bring any bulletin you desire. 





From the various states you may obtain 
the following: 

American Foul Brood and Its Control. 
Circular 307, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Hot Formaldehyde for Potato Seed 
Treatment. Circular 202, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Economic Value of Farm Manure 
as a Fertilizer on Iowa Soils. Bulletin 236, 
Iowa state college, Ames. 

Spring Grains, Time of Seeding and 
Yields. Bulletin 213, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Flax in Wisconsin, Circular 203, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nebraska Tractor Tests for 1924-25 
Bulletin 212, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Feeding the Dairy Cow. Extension 
circular 621, University of Nebraska. 

Steps in Farm Ownership. Bulletin 210, 
University of Nebraska. 

Chlorpicrin, New Fumigant for Mill 
and Household Insects. Special bulletin 
102, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 





EVERY 


TRAPPER 
SHOULD 
READ 





Neo Trapper can be successful without it. 
Write fer itteday. SS W. Z4th St. New York. 
FREE BOOK COUPON 
W. Irving Herskevits Fur Co., Inc. 
58 W. 24th St., New York. 
Send me absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of 


Traps, Guns, Baits, and Supplies, Fur Price Lists, Shipping 
Tags, Market Reports, How to Jrap, Game Laws, etc. 


IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want tosavebig money | Triamph Trape 
on your Supplies, write to- 
day for Price Lists, Tra 

*s Guide, How to Grade 


urs, snonls ater } ao 
beg. 6 Game Laws. FREE Sines 


etc.All will be sent ony, ae ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL — FUR CO. 

93 Hill Bidg., St. Louis. eg 
Send me ours ‘Price Lista, Trapper’s Guide 
Supply Catalog, etc. 


Name. 





Town 

















BIG TRAP ~ 7 
BARGAIN? fea_A 


pone AS 
weight gon B be. fer §$ 00 


Sdbraham 


FaurGo' nx. 


Fifty Years in Business 








TRAPPER’S BOOK | 


Shows all traps and gunpiies & at 
lowest prices. New 

Anima! Llustrations, Reliable 
Trapping Methods; ‘also For 








Price Lists and - 2 
ABRAHAM FUR CO., 214 s St. Louts, Mo. 
Send Free Catalog and Price Lista as listed above to 
TRUE... cocgsnertenedeataniganapestnicanmeeiadmansecnnepiagiel 
Town..... 

R.F.D. Box State. 


























Furs will be in good denen 3 ig 
est prices paid—prompt returns. 

euveeser tw? Our success in 53 years of FAIR 
DEALING in America’s greatest fur market means 
more money for your furs. Before you send a shipment 
to anyone, get our price list absolutely free. You will 
have a profitable fur season if you ship your furs to 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & re MPANY 

312-314 N. Main Street Dept: 208 St. Louis, Mo. 




















T free book for inventors 
“. seeking largest deserved pro- 


fite. Write Lacey & Lacey , G62 F St. , Washington, D.C. Est, 1869 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











There is something in the sunshine 
That brings a feeling of charm 
And one is tired at eventide 
When working on the farm. 


And yet the rest that comes to me } 
With the fresh morning air 4 

Brings to me that glorious thought 
Of the health I have to spare. 


The two greatest boons of life 
Are happiness and good health, 
The rich ones oft have neither 
With their vast amount of wealth. 
—I. H. Stanwood, 


ANOTHER GUESS COMING 

Business men have another guess conning they 
imagine that farmers do not read during the sum- 
mer months. I always find the time, mostly in the 
evening, after the day's work is done, to read the 
city daily and the best farm papers, which means 
S. F. and a few others which I shall not name. 

I would not try to farm if I were deprived of 
reading the best farm papers thruout the year, for 
it would be like putting out to sea without a com- 
pass. Tell those “business men” for me that I 
know of a goodly bunch of “live wire farmers’’ out 
in this neck o’ woods who read and study farm 
»apers as studiously as they do their trade journals. 

f those gents want to get first-hand information 
about conditions on the farm, let them get out in 
the country and see what is really going on.—W. R. 


AN ENSILAGE CUTTER HINT 

I saw in the September issue of your valuable 
yaper where W. W. C., Lil., is having trouble with 
Rie 14-inch ensilage cutter. If W. W. C. bought 
this cutter new, he should know how fast to run the 
cutter. If he bought it second-hand, he probably 
does not know the correct speed for it. 

Here is where our reader W. W. C. will be very 
apt to find the cause for his cutter requiring so 
much power. There is too much clearance in the 
fan housing, caused by the wearing off of the fan 
blades and the bulging out of the fan housing 
around the circle. This causes the ensilage to 
wedge between the cutter blades and the housin 
instead of just dropping from the cutting bar | 
on out thru the lower pipe. If W. W. C. will put 
on new blades, he will find that his cutter will step 
right out and when the tractor says let ’er go, it 
= go like she used to in her young days.—I. W. &., 
Kans, 


THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 

I have been reading in various farm papers the 
trials, troubles and tribulations of the farmer and 
his ‘‘over-production problem,” and the more or less 
frantic efforts of the U. S. congressmen to get him 
quieted and pacified. Personally, I do not believe 
there is any over-production in the United States of 
America, for while there may be a surplus and low 
prices on some one product in one locality, the 
same product is scarce and high priced in another 
locality some distance away. For instance, in 1922 
when Irish potatoes were a drug on the market at 
30 cents per bushel in Michigan, they were in good 
demand at $2.50 per bushel in Tennessee; corn in 
the corn-producing states being burned for fuel and 
selling at $1 per bushel in northeast Michigan, etc. 

What is needed is a United States distributin, 
bureau to search the country over and control an 
theapen freight costs and keep all farm products 
moving from congested districts to other places 
where they are scarce and needed badly. There is 
always some part of the United States that wants 
the surplus of some other part. A good, live dis- 
tributing bureau could keep these needs equalized, 
just as nature relieves superheated localities by 
sending cold air in to neutralize the hot air.— 
C. H. 8., Mich. 


WOULD RESTORE CONFIDENCE 

We were much enthused with your editorial on 
the security of bank deposits. We have had all the 
experience desired in that line thru the loss of 
thousands of dollars in false banks and trust com- 
panies, some of the promoters, as we learn 
afterwards, furnishing their portions of capital in 
second mortgages. he sorrow and destitution 
caused by western bank failures would take several 
pages to report. Keep the matter stirred up so that 
the people will insist on their legislators enacting 
laws that will foree bankers to secure their de- 
positors. 

No reason on earth why states and their counties 
should be secured when depositing funds of same 
by security companies and not securing the ordi- 
nary depositor; if failure should occur the former 
would charge it up to the taxpayer anyway, but 
the latter has to suffer the loss individually. Just 
as reasonable for banks to secure the depositor 
as it is to require the depositor to advance security 
when requiring an accommodation. 

Bankers should be the ones to attend to this 
matter and see that where one concern is enough 
to do the business in a small town, an extra bank 





attempting to enter the field should be prevented 
from doing so. If depositors demanded security 
before depositing, as is the case in Nebraska, there 
would be little of that kind of competition, and 
confidence that is lacking in this western country 
would soon be restored. 

Your item on what is intoxication is the right 
stuff—a knockout for boozers and their sympa- 
thizers. No punishment could be too severe for any 

rson attempting to drive a car after losing the 
east particle of responsibility caused by booze. 
Liability of their causing a killing or injury to good 
people so supremely worth more than they are is 
worthy of thought.—Mrs. 8. E. W. 


LIKES PRACTICAL STUFF 

_ Yes, sir, I read in summer. Like it better than 
oy riding or listening to cheap arguments by 
ocal gossip stars. It is often unpleasant to dodge 
reckless drivers and talkers, but it is very han y 
to turn over a page when you wade into “‘stuff’ 
that you do not like. If business men think we 
farmers should read their long and loud praise of 
their farm (on the side), then they expect the im- 
possible from me. Co I do farm work, milk 
my Holsteins, and run a barber shop on the side in 
town, or be a cashier of a bank on the side? 

We enjoy those travel stories very much. I get 
real information out of your editorials, also out of 
the high spots in articles written by men who have 
faith in themselves, worked hard, with little money 
and did great service to their fellowmen, but did 
not have a sideline in the city. Go to it; send practi- 
sl farm stuff. I will read it summer and winter.— 


. - 


READS AND PRACTICES 

I should say I read in summer. Then is when you 
can put the information into practice, that you 
read in the farm papers. I always have some time 
at noon while the horses rest and eat, and at eve- 
ning, when the work is done, I have a little spare 
time. I think business men who have an idea 
that farmers do not read in summer have never 
visited a practical farmer. By that, I mean if he 
does not read at least one i ~ farm paper thru 
the summer he is no practical farmer. 

After I have an issue of 8. F. I do not throw 
it away. Oh, yes, I take good care of it. I put it 
away in case I should want to look up anything 
later on. The 8. F. is always full of valuable infor- 
mation, such as management of farm crops, espe- 
cially legumes, and livestock reports. I have sent 
for a number of bulletins which I saw advertised 
in your paper. They surely furnish some real facts 
of valuable information.—A. 8., Ohio. 


WILL DISTRIBUTE BANK ARTICLES 

I am writing you again about printing your 
articles on insuring bank deposits in pamphlet 
form suitable for mailing. I wish every voter in 
South Dakota could read your articles early enough 
to find out whether the candidates fer state senator 
and representative in his county are in favor of or 
against insuring bank deposits. 

It seems to me that your pamphlet should be 
sent out over every state in the Middle West, by 
the thousands, at once, so as to elect candidates 
that favor insuring deposits outside of state banks. 
I would suggest that the pamphlets be distributed 
thru the farmers’ cooperative elevator companies, 
which are well organized. Each state has a state 
organization. The state of South Dakota is divided 
into fifteen groups or district organizations and 
then the local elevator in almost every town. 
Farmers’ cooperative creameries would also be 
good distributers. Just as soon as I can get some 
of your pamphlets I will call a meeting of all voters 
in our township and see that each voter gets one, 
— ask all townships to do likewise.—H. D. E., 


DISCS BEFORE PLOWING 
I would like to say a word or two in regard to 
an article I saw in S. F., “From Stubble to Seed- 
Ws R. D. G. would dispense with one of his 
harrows and instead would counter-balance his 
cultipacker with a section of a disc-harrow on 
opposite side of his gang plow, thus discing his 
ground ahead of the Bond e would find he had a 
much better seed-bed. By discing ahead of the 
plow you are not only cutting up the cornstalks 
and weeds so they will dissolve quicker, but you 
are making the ground loose before it is turned 
over, which insures no air spaces to store water to 
freeze and heave in wet, cold weather, or sir spaces 
to cut off capillarity during a drouth. I have been 
discing ahead of the plow, especially for fall crops, 
for a number of years and think it one of the best 
insurance policies I can use when putting in a crop 
of wheat or rye.—H. R. D. 


SET THE PEOPLE THINKING 

I have read your articles on “Insuring the 
Security of Bank Deposits’’ twice and the editorial 
comment as well. These are facts that will surely 
set the people thinking and should bring about a 
reform in banking sorely needed. How the large 
city bankers evade this issue and even the country 
banker is not far-sighted enough to see that he 
would be especially benefited, as every person using 
his local state bank as his depository will have an 
assured feeling that nothing can ppen to his 
hard-earned savings that are deposited in the 
bank; and it would increase the deposits with the 
smal! state banks so as to make them a stronger 
factor in the community they are serving. 

The best citizen we have is the frugal, hard- 
working citizen that sets a good example in saving 


his money; and it is a crime that we have such a 
loose banking system that the depositor cannot 
have assurance that he can get his money in case 
the bank should fail. I have heard it said by — g 
people, “*What is the use to put money in the bank? 
am spending mine and having a g time with 
it,’’ and at the same time backing up the argument 
with the saying that Mr. Jones lost his money in 
the bank. Nearly every community has had some- 
one who lost money in a bank failure sometime, 
which reflects on all the banks, and it has the most 
regrettable effect of making our young people 
spendthrifts more or less. 
| The bankers have fought the Federal Farm Loan 
Bank, Postal Savings’ Bank and even the Federal! 
Reserve Bank, as they advocated only one bank in 
pace of what we have now, twelve Federal Reserve 
anks with thirty-two branches. With past records 
such as they are, the bankers will not give us any 
real bank deposit insurance or financial reforms that 
help the farmer. It is true that the insurance metb- 
ods have been tried and condemned, but what large 
reform movement has not gone thru the same stage 
of perfecting. It is only good, common sense that 
bank deposits should insured as we have in- 
surance for nearly every hazard. 

If you editors of leading farm jourfials with mil- 
lions of readers take these vital financial reforms 
up, you can mold public opinion on these reforms so 
congress will have to take definite, constructive 
action.—R. R., Ore. 


READY FOR WATER SYSTEM 
I just couldn't get along without S. F. The article 
on page 10 in your August issue, entitled “A Simple 
Way to Provide a Water Supply,” is alone worth 
rnany times more than §. F. costs for six years, and 
since I have just completed building.a new house on 
my farm, I expect to put in exactly this system of 








water supply. I'll enclose a picture of the new house. 
It isa fall two-stery, 26x26 feet, seven rooms includ- 
ing bath, oak floors upstairs and downstairs, wired 
for electric lights and equipped with pipes and 
plumbing for water supply. The smaller porch on 
the right of the picture leads to the kitchen, and 
jn this porch is a cooler or dumb waiter. This is a 
od practical cooler as no ice is needed.—A. O. T., 
ebr. 


CHEERS FOR BOOSTERS 

I have been reading with great interest the letters 
of Our Bulletin for a number of years. and some 
make me glad while others make me sad. It is a 
splendid place to get a picture of the kind of people 
the world is made up of. Generally speaking, there 
are two classes—boosters and knockers. I give 
three cheers for the boosters and shed many tears 
for the knockers. It does give one a sad feeling to 
meet up with those narrow-minded, selfish folks who 
are always trying to knock down every good thing 
that our Gountry does because it touches them in a 
weak spot, which is generally their appetites or 
pocketbook. 

Now there is that splendid prohibition law,. the 
eighteenth amendment, which was a godsend. S. F. 
is to be greatly prai and commended for the 
stand it has taken on this and all other important 
moral questions, and it is that along with the other 
splendid information it contains on many sub- 
jects that has brought it into our home these many 
years, while other farm papers have m discon- 
tinued. It should be in every Christian farm home 
and other homes, too, that are not farm homes or 
Christian.— Mrs. I. L. 


BETTER EVERY YEAR 

I read my papers winter and summer, spring and 
fall—articles, editorials, ads and all. And then I 
keep them and run thru them again later until I 
have so many I must eliminate. Of course, there 
are days too full of work for reading, but these 
days are not so numerous. I would just as soon 
quit eating as quit reading, and so, while I rest my 

'y, I feed my mind by reading or writing. 

I've taken 8S. F. ever since I was married, in 
1908—18 years—and suppose I will keep on taking 
it as long as I live, as it gowe better and better 
every year.— Mrs. W. C., Mo. 





In editorial reference to the series of articles on 
“Insuring the ity of Bank Deposits.” you 
say, “Criticisms will no doubt pour in upon us.’ 
In case your forecast should prove correct, I send 
you this word of commendation and encouragement 
to help balance the account.—W. F. C. 





I find that you have written a vey complete 
wo 


series on the history of bank guaranty. uld like | 


very much to have a copy of the entire series if 
possible.—E. L., Minn. 
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Something New in Transportation 


STAR SIX 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
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40 BRAKE 
HORSE - POWER 


®ONE TON CHASSIS 


1 $975 bavi 


Box and and cab not included Sonathy 





ONE TON 
} CAPACITY 











4 FORWARD 
SPEEDS 


128” 
WHEELBASE 


37% ta 72% 


MORE 
= oe S PEED, 
eT ee POWER AND 


} ECONOMY 


Ask the nearest Star Car 
dealer to show you this New 
@ B® Truck Transmission and 
demonstrate its operation. 


The greatest single step forward in a quarter century of = 
Transportation. A new type of transmission with the economy 
shift—a 4th forward gear that increases motor efficiency, gaso- 
line mileage, speed and power range. Easy to operate —a for- 
ward push on gear lever instantly changes from 3rd to 4th, 
reducing fuel cost 20%. 


Here is a new one ton six-cylinder truck chassis that is built for present 
day demands in business. The COMPOUND FLEETRUCK is not an 
adaptation of a standard chassis — It is new throughout and built for 


MORE POWER — MORE SPEED — MORE ECONOMY 


Star Car Dealers throughout the country are prepared to demonstrate 
the COMPOUND FLEETRUCK and explain this new economy shift , 
with the overdrive principle. 


Side Vi. Ti Pront Vi Tre 
Mithtusisan STAR CAR PRICES frm parent Leng 








IMPROVED STAR FOUR 
Com. Chassis . . $470 Touring . .. . $550 Coach » & «ee 
Convertible Roadster 550 Coupe . . ...; G75 Geen eee co « 795 






: THE NEW STAR SIX 

Chassis + + + $650 De Luxe St Sport ‘ Landau . . 995 
omimg ..« i: « « 2 « « . $910 
Gate... 5. 6 Same. ss os Tare Hunt Bodies 
Coach - « « « 880 Sport Coupe .. 995 All prices f. o. b. Lansing 


COMPOUND FLEETRUCK Ton Chassis $975 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 W. 57th Street, New York City.. General Sales Dept.: 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Sweaters Give More 


in Style, Comfort and Wear 


For the money than any other article of apparel 


Here are just the sweaters for the cooler 
days. Ideal for the farm, for sport, for 
office or the home. 


Becoming, long wearing, Bradley Sweaters 
are the ultimate in quality. Bradleys are 
the only sweaters possessing these famous 
Multi-features—and you will say that no 
sweater can give maximum service and 
value without them! 


Pullovers, sweater coats, sweaters, hunting 
coats and vests all in the latest styles, the 
brightest colors, the most attractive color 


combinations. Made for men, women and 


children. 


A complete and satisfying variety is shown 
by your local Bradley dealer. Go and see 
it. Buy knitted outerwear that carries the 
Bradley label—proof of the genuine Brad- 
ley and your guarantee of satisfaction and 


real value. 


Write us for the Bradley Style Book— 
Free! Address the Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wisconsin. The world’s foremost 
manufacturer of knitted outerwear. 


Ask Your Bradley Dealer About the 
Bradley Multi-features 


Multi-features of Bradley Shaker Sweater Coat 


1. Knitted from clean scoured yarn of long fibred wool. 2. Full- 
fashioned three-piece collar. 3. Reinforced sleeves. 4. Rein- 
forced seams at shoulder and arm holes. &. Double tacked 
button holes, rip proof and never wearing “‘round.”’ 6. Un- 
breakable buttons. 7. Buttons sewed on to stay with “‘stay 
buttons”’ on the inside (like ulsters). 8. Tube pockets rein-— 
forced with tape on inside. 9. Bradley elastic weave affording 
maximum “give’’ without stretch. 10. Perfect sizing. 11. 
Bradley Registration Tag making possible the checking of 


every operation. 


Every Bradley garment is marked by the same kind of quality. 


Slip into a 


Knitted blouse with Byron collar, 
triangular-shaped pocket flaps, 
gathered-in wrists. Three-color 
combinations. Priced at $8.50. 
Other popular Bradley lumber 
jacks in a range of qualities for 
the entire family. 


Heavy shaker knit shawl- 
collared pullovers for boys 
and girls. Worsted and 
en plated qualities. 
Plainand contrasting colors. 
Priced at $6.50 and up. 
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HE clock on the mantel shelf banged eleven. Every metallic 

stroke increased Easter Ann’s already seething anger. What 

had become of Jonas Jones? Never in the three months of 
wedded bliss that had been hers had there been even the slightest 
ripple in her content. Jonas had been a loyal, devoted, and 
obedient husband. The new six-cylinder car which he had won 
at, the Chain Grocery Store had been the source of hours of 
glorious enjoyment. It had fed her pride to a point of gluttony. 
She had gloried in keeping its shining surface free from the 
slightest blemish. The future had loomed bright and shining. 
Then like a thunderbolt from the clear sky had come this. 

Jonas had left her directly after supper to go to the postoffice. 
He had promised to return by eight o’clock and go with her to 
the monthly meeting of the Daughters of the Golden Union, who 
on this particular evening were entertaining their beloved spouses 
with a barbecue supper. Easter Ann had made an elaborate 
toilet. Never had she planned such a social triumph as she had 
hoped to make hers on this particular evening and then Jonas had 
not returned. 

\t first she was frightened lest some harm had befallen him. 
Then, remembering the smiles, the cajoling glances that had 
been cast upon Jonas by an envying sisterhood, her alarm took a 
new turn. Always Jonas had seemed impregnable to these ad- 

nees, but was he? Other buxom women besides herself had 
looked upon Jonas in that car and had found !1im good to look 
ipon. Anger, such as her turbulent nature had never known, 
seethed in her breast. . 

One, two, three o’clock passed. With the dawning of Wednes- 
day morning, Easter Ann arose and removed her purple and 
green silk evening gown and laid it away in the lower dresser 
drawer. Mrs. Judge Tarver’s wash was sitting in the corner of 
Easter Ann’s kitchen and Friday must see that wash returned to 
the big house on Pine Street in a state of snowy whiteness. Such 
small things as the disloyalty of Jonas Jones could not be allowed 
to interfere with the white folks’ wash. Never had Easter Ann 
rubbed clothes so hard upon the board. Never had clothes been 
wrung so tightly. Jonas Jones had been out all night, and that 
within three months after the wedding day. 

\ figure rounded the’ corner of the house, riding upon a dilapi- 
dated bicycle. Easter Ann failed to recognize her recreant spouse 
until he brought himself to a halt by sliding his feet upon the 
ground. For two seconds she stared in amazement, then her 
wrath brust forth like the torrents of Niagara. 

“You good-fer-nothin’, no-account piece of a man! You dare to 
come in here alongside of a ’spectable colored woman! I’se a 
hotion to pour scaldin’ water over you same as I would a catfish 
alore skinnin’ him, Where in the name o’ gracious has you been 
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For the Love of Jonas 


By ALICE KEENEN CRIPPS 


and where is our car, I’d like to be told.” 

“T’se skeered to come home, Honey Babe 
I’se skeered you’d git mad with me.” 

“I ain’t nothin’ else,’ Easter Ann stormed. 
“T’se jes’ holdin’ myself in by main force, I is. 
Where’s our car. | didn’t marry no bicycle- 
ridin’ nigger.” 

“T don’t know, Sugar. I wisht I did. I been 
lookin’ fer it all night and here I come home in 
the mornin’ and ain’t knowin’ nothin’ about 
it till yet.” 

“Colored Man, has you been drunk or is 
you? Does you mean to tell me you has done 
lost our car? Why, boy, you ain’t worth a 
dime withouten that car. If you ain’t know 
where that car are now, where were it at when 
last you seen it?” 

“IT went to the post office jes’ like I tells you 
to mail that letter. Some of the boys from 
the Pressin’ club was in there and we got to 
talkin’ and I didn’t come out right 
away and when I done come out my 


al Sy, 7 car was gone. I look up and down and 


ae > “St this-away and that-away, but that 





Oe hs a street was emptier than Deacon 
i Keeler’s hat when he takes up collection. 
- Jes’ a car what ain’t mine a-scootin’ by ever 

— once in a while. I done gone to the sheriff and 


I look till I ain’t known where to look no 
more. Give me some coffee, Honey Babe. I’se 


tired.” 

- Calamity as deep as the ocean had fallen 
a 6 “ wal +. upon her. Easter Ann had a face of funeral 
. * Psd hood be Soon ind length. For so many hours, she had been 
2 acter echsetepeger | thinking of Jonas as frolicking about with 
4 where ts our car? some other ebony member of her sex that it 
~— took time to readjust her mental operations. 

| a The idea of the car being stolen had never once come to her. 
yo “T might have knowed it,” she wailed. ‘““You makin’ me take 


that dime offen my leg and go to prayer meetin’ and sich like. I 
done told you that you was the unluckiest colored man in Georgia. 
I hadn’t ought to have got married with you, and I wouldn’t 
iffen it hadn’t been for that car.” 

Jonas kicked at the pebbles at his feet. 

“Did you git married with me, Easter Ann, or did you git 
married with that car?” 

Easter Ann dropped down on the doorstep as if she weighed a 
half a ton. 

“T declare, Jonas, I don’t know. I told you iffen you’d show me 
that your luck had turned, I’d marry you. Then, when you come 
ridin’ up tome lookin’ like King Solomon in that car, I jes’ thought 
you was the luckiest man and I married you right off.’’ 

‘You shore did, Sugar,” Jonas agreed, heartily. 

“But I made a mistake, Jonas. You had always been so un- 
lucky I ought to have waited and seen whether your luck had 
really done turned or jes’ rared up. I guess you'd better jes’ 
git mght back on that bicycle, Colored Boy, and ride on. A un- 
lucky husband is bouten the las’ thing I want.” 

Jonas gave one last long farewell look at her stony countenance 
Seeing no relenting, he mounted his wheel and rode away. 

The evening came. The Tarver wash lay in a snowy, unironed 
heap on Easter Ann’s spare bed. The day had been a hard one. 
Easter Ann, her dime reinstated in its place upon her shapely 
ankle, rocked back and forth on her front porch. Down at the 
corner, the bell in the church steeple called i faithful few to the 
midweek prayer service. Every Wednesday night, regardless of 
any greater attraction that might be in town, Jonas Jones had 
taken her to that prayer meeting. 

“T shore don’t aim to go near that church house this night.” 
She hitched her chair nearer the porch edge that she might get « 
closer view of the passers-by. “Jonas Jones will be there, settin’ 
on the front seat, I reckon. I-wisht I hadn’t been quite so hard 
on him this mornin’. I kind of miss havin’ him around. A body 
can git used to havin’ anything around till, iffen it don’t amount 
to much, you is lonesome without havin’ it.” 

A shining car passed. A car such as Easter Ann had been riding 
in but a few days before. She leaned forward. Her breath came 
short. At the wheel was Jonas Jones and at his side was Mrs. 
Rufus Johnson, a widow of not more than four months. Her late 
departed had left her a generous amount of life insurance and 
the grocery store just opposite the Planters’ Cil Mill in East 
Albany. Easter Ann remembered that Mrs. Johnson had once 
been a sweetheart of Jonas before she had known him. The car 
turned in at the north, in front of the church on the corner. Jonas 
was taking Essie May Johnson to prayer meeting. Jealousy, 
blinding rage, humiliation, filled Easter Ann. 

For ten long minutes Easter Ann sat and studied—thought as 
she had never been known to think before. Her usually placid 
countenance became harassed. 

“TI declare I ain’t know what to think,’”’ (Continued on page 110 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 





If Your Farm 
Could Talk- 
It Would Say: 





Take concrete into part- 
nership, Use it to mod- 
ernize old buildings. Use 
it to construct new build- 
ings. Use it to increase 
the value of your farm, 
increase production, cut 
repair bills, save labor 
and to make the business 
of farming yield greater 
satisfaction. 

Crib or granary walls, floors, 
and foundations of concrete, ef- 


fectively keepout rats. Youcan’t 
sell rats. Why feéd them? 
More milk and more beef per 
acre result from concrete silos. 
Concrete walks mean less 
work for your wife. They keep 
mud and dirt out of the house. 
Clean dairy barns mean 
healthy, contented cows, a great- 
er quantity and a better quality 
of milk—hence increased dairy 
profits, Concrete in the barn is 
easy to clean and keep clean. 
Concrete gives fire protection. 
It protects people in houses, cat- 
tle in barns, and feed in silos. It 
is firesafe. 
Send today for our free booklets, 
Permanent Repairson the Fgrm"’ and 
**Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 


CHICAGO 
A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the 
Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
















Sell H 
the 

HIS handy combination 

tool is a quick,easy seller. 
Some make $0a day. Used 
daily on farm, es. 
Does work of one man. Low 
price, big profit. 


Only Tool of Its Kind 
Pulls posts, pipes, roots, 
small stumps: jacks up 
trucks, tractors, wagons: 
lifts buildings: stretches 
fence: splices wire: makes 
cider press, etc. Money 
backaupremten. Simple to op- 


ulls x: ushes 
with 3 $ TON NORPAG x” 


Mako $150 fe CAPACITY. ency 
to one man in each county. Write 
for sales plan and free demonstrat- 
ing outfit proposition. 


Harrah Mfg. Company 
Dept.F4Biocomfield, ind. @ 


































Dialogs, Monol VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comets PLAYS How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- "> a Goods 


eral Opening Choruses, Darky 3 
5. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash. rr et 
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INSURING THE SAFETY OF BANK 
DEPOSITS 


Continued from page 13 


bank in Nebraska so as to get in out of the 
wet, but finds barriers to prevent this. 
Such barriers are as essential as a guaran- 
tee fund, so it is foolish for bankers to 
shake that old scarecrow in the face of 
intelligent men and say that a guarantee 
law encourages poor banking, making 
failures for the strong banks to pay. 

In spite of every precaution there may 
be bank failures now and then due to 
crookedness or inefficiency. It does not 
hurt the strong banks to pay this loss, for 
they are made safer and stronger by the 
confidence of the people in all banks, so 
how can it be that a bank deposit guaranty 
law can encourage failures when the law 
includes such safeguards as have been 
pointed out? Any insurance is for the 
purpose of prorating the losses, distribut- 
ing them so that the burden does not fall 
too heavily upon the loser. Bankers who 
object to paying the losses of failed banks 
do not object to paying the losses of 
robbed or burned banks. They bear their 
share of these losses in the insurance 
premiums they pay. 

Kither the bankers themselves must 
devise a way to make banking safe for the 
depositors or they may expect state legis- 
latures to attempt to do so. The national 
banks have no voice in the controversy, 
tho it is to their interests to give their 
patrons security. However, very bitter 
opposition to a bank guarantee law comes 
from the nationals. There are state bank- 
ers in and out of the guarantee system that 
are bitter opponents of a guarantee law. 
It would seem that they and the opposing 
nationals could and would devise some- 
thing better than the guarantee law they 
oppose. If they cannot, then their criti- 
cism is like “sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.”” What the people want is con- 
structive criticism. Anyone can find fault 
with things as they are. But that gets 
nowhere. 

Whether bank deposits are made secure 
by a guarantee law or by the bankers theme 
selves is of little consequence. I am not 
wedded to any particular plan. But I do 
believe that, first of all, some way must 
be devised to limit the number of banks. 
Many small towns and cities are over- 
banked. It leads to cut-throat competition 
that borders on bank failure. The busi- 
ness man better walk a block or two far- 
ther to deposit in a secure bank than have 
a weakling at his door for his convenience. 
Enough is plenty. Too many are hazard- 
ous to a community. No town should ever 
boast of its many banks. Better boast of 
its few but sound ones. 

Several states have tried bank deposit 
guaenaty and failed when the guarantee 

nd was depleted by a crisis. I would sug- 
gest that any state enacting a guarantee 
law provide that from three to five years of 
funds in the guarantee fund be accumu- 
lated before the law becomes effective to 
paying out of the fund for failed banks. 
This as a reserve fund, the interest of 
which could be prorated back to con- 
tributing banks, would be a good founda- 
tion upon which to build a real guarantee 
fund after the Nebraska method of levying 
assessments. This reserve fund should not 
be touched except in a crisis, then be re- 
ores as soon as consistent with good 
yanking. Every business and every in- 
surance company needs a reserve fund. It 
is a mistake to live on the ragged edge of 
necessity. The interest from the guarantee 
reserve and active fund should be avail- 
able to the banks contributing it, thus 
making it less burdensome 

One outstanding thing in connection 
with any banking law must be the thoro- 
ness of bank examinations. Whether this 
be done by the state, the government, or 
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“It’s Always 
Ready”’ 


“A neighbor fell behind 
with his work on account 
of the late, wet season. He 
asked us to help him by 
plowing forty acres of corn 
with our Case tractor. We 
began at 7:30 A. M. Thurs- 
day, ran through the night, 
finished Friday at 6 P. M. 
plowing 7” to 8” deep.” 

One more crop in on time 
because of Case capacity 
and dependability. Case 
power is always on tap in 
an emergency. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated Established 1842 
Wisconsin 


Dept. X24 Racine 














For Real 
Protection 
and 
Comfort 
on the 
Coldest 
Days Wear 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


This Old Reliable Working Garment is 
made with care to fit the body snugly 
without binding, of strong knit cloth 
with warm knit-in wool-fleece lining. 
It wears like iron, and proper wash- 
ing will not hurt shape or warmth. 


Ask your dealer to show you the three styles 
—coat with or without collar, and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





























AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak rol! 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints; only 15c 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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by banking associations, bank examina- 
tion must be out of politics, cold-blooded, 
and so frequent that bank failures cannot 
oceur. It is the safe insurance, Bank ex- 
aminers are not omy enough. If they are 


good bankers they get bank positions. 
They must be so well paid that they can- 
not overlook anything except induce- 
ments to be blind. The Nebraska bankers’ 
association could have hired more and 
better examiners for the sum it has cost 
the banks to put up the guarantee assess- 
ments, if they, wish to argue that bank 
examination is the main thing to secure 
safe banking. 

If a banker were fined by the state de- 
partment, or by the bankers’ association, 
every time an examiner found anything 
showing poor banking, and if the state 
or the bankers’ association would license 
every bank official for one year, subject to 
revocation on cause, the banking business 
would be safer than it is and few if any 
failures would occur. Little banks that 
have no reason for existence would soon 
sell out or close and the object of safe 
banking be secured. There would be no 
new bank put in a town already sufficiently 
banked. 

If a guarantee law gets on the statute 
books of any state it will be the fault of 
the bankers because they have not devised 
any means, such as suggested, or other- 
wise, to make bank deposits secure. It is 
far better to prevent than to cure. Other 
business interests have found it necessary 
to clean up the bad spots in their business 
in order to prevent the government from 
stepping in. If the bankers will devise a 
way to make deposits safe then we take 
off our hats to them, for itAs far better to 
keep government out of business as far 
as possible. Let no depositor who has 
suffered loss be too hasty in demanding 
immediate security for deposits. What- 
ever is done must be carefully considered 
in the best interests of the depositors and 
the bankers. 

\fter waiting all these years for the 
bankers to take such action as would 
make banking fool-proof and_ villain- 
proof, and make depositors secure with 
their savings, I am inclined to believe that 
the only way to bring them to action is 
for legislatures to take this question up. 
Under the Nebraska law the bankers theme 
selves had to get in control of the banking 
department. Any weak spots in the law 
are due to the failure to divorce the bank- 
ing department from politics. That is 
why other amendments are being de- 
manded. Put the responsibility upon the 
bankers and they will find a way to insure 
the security of bank deposits. 


FARM SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

“Proper sewage disposal is the first 
mark of a modern farm home,’ said 
D. Swinford, a Missouri farmer, recently. 
“City folks are not allowed to dump stuff 
at their back door. The farmer who pro- 
vides his wife with no better means of 
disposing of her dish-water than to throw 
it out at the back door is jeopardizing the 
health of his family. And the outside 
privy is a dozen times worse. Unhandy, 
unsightly, with danger of water contami- 
nation, the privy belongs in the Dark 
\ges. Any farmer who can afford to live 
on a farm cannot afford to be without a 
bathroom and a septic tank. 

It was a surprise to most people to 
know that our healthiest soldiers im the 
World war came from the cities. Lack 
of home sewage sanitation is responsible 
for 90 percent of this. If we have to do 
without our car in order to have the bath- 


room and septic tank, we’d better walk. 
It would be better than going to one of 
the children’s funerals in the car, any- 
how.” —C. F., Mo. 


Farm Slaughtering and the Use of 
nb and Mutton.” Farmers’ Bulletin 


1172, United States department of | 


agriculture, Washington, D, C. 
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** Master Craft Collars are flexible” 


LEGION 


HALLMARK 
SEMI STIFF COLLARS 


are the big, new development in quality collars. They 
are superfine in appearance—ideal to fit well dressed 
men. 


Master Craft Collars are made of a new, flexible, starch- 
resisting fabric. Laundry starching in the regular way 
— the wrinkle-proof flexible finish. Will re- 
aunder more than 30 times—twice as many times as 
the ordinary collar—the most economical collar ever produced. 


Made in three correct styles—LEGION, GLENDON and the New 
Fall Style ARGON—boxed in convenient 3-for-$1.00 containers. 


HALLMARK 


SOFT CRAFT COLLARS 
For those who wish a starchless collar, HALLMARK 
Soft *Craft are preferred by well-dressed men. Wide 
variety of shapes and fabrics—priced from 20c to 50c. 
Thoroughly laundry-shrunk—will not shrink or wrinkle. 


Made by Troy’s Master Craftsmen: Ask your dealer. 


BALL, HARTWELL &@& €6.,. «nc... TROY, NN. -Y. 
Makers of Hallmark Shirts 
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Why Cowsand Steers Have Four Stomachs 


To digest all at one time the whole plant; stalk, stems, leaves and 

seeds exactly as it grew. 

To produce the most milk or beef per feeding dollar spent, ins 

and roughages should be ground and mixed into a bulky milled feed. 

Only then will the whole feed plant be completely digested by all 

four stomachs. 

Thousands of Letz-Dixie users have proved this a = feeding 

method yields two to four times the average dairy or beef profit. 

Read the records of multiplied Dairy and Beef profits as told by 

Letz-Dixie feeders themselves. Write today for your copy of “The 

Feeder’s Own Book of Facts.” 

Letz Mfg. Company, 1037 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 

T ae OE: HA Ve Hie *1LXED FEED 

GER 9H dt Gt Ry eitiee MAKER 
What Thousands of Farmers 

Say the Letz-Dixie Will Do For You 


Will increase animal Will require only 50% to Will save 254 of your 
1 rodu ‘tion 15% to 40%. 2 75% as much f crops. 3 prope eee cost. 
e health and 










ill release 254 to 50% more Will greatly improve t 
Acreage for cash crops. s prolong the productive lifeof tl cieen 
every cow in your herd. P 


Oe ot, 


Pron © a fv Orel , 











A farmer friend says that he lost money on chickens until he found an 
article in Successful Farming which showed him where he had been making 
his mistakes. Since then, his profits have increased every year. He 
gives full credit to this article. 
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Take out Radiotron 201-A 
from the detector socket... 
keep it as a spare. Put in 
the new special detector... 
Radiotron UX-200-A—and 
the old set becomes more 
sensitive—reaches out fur- 
ther — gets more stations! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FARMERS 


and Small Town Men 


a Day For Part 
Time Workers 


V 7E want areliable man in each 

county toshowsamples of our 
new patented Fire Extinguishers, 
approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories. Easy to make $10 
a day in spare time. Bowman 
sold over 300 in one county. Any 
number of farmers make $1,000 to $2,000 between Fall 
and Spring. Every farm should have fire protection. 
Every farmer fears fire. Many farmers buy on sight. 
They make amazing demonstration and sell easily. 
Simply take orders. We deliver and collect. Full size, 
filled samples and all kinds of selling helps furnished. We 
are the leading makers of fire extinguishers in the world. 
Represent us in your spare time. Make $1,000 to $2,000 
a@ year extra in this easy dignified work. Write at once for 
free Booklet, ‘‘Building a Permanent Income’’., Address 

Fyr-Fyter Company 

1324 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio 












Learn How to Bax 


In 20 weeks, the System of Ji 

World's Greatest Trainer and 

Cha MS, teaches y is to 
learn about noua Every 6 months 30 


selected from all classes and recomme: 
to leading promoters for engagements, 
end for famous book, ** 
Boxing,’* full of valuable infor. 
great fighters 
became succennes greraighs, 
o cover cost of maili ete 
FOREST BOXING CoURSE. 
7 Madison Ave.,Box 2610,New York City 
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HARDY PERENNIALS NEEDING 
SPECIAL CARE 

Several of our most popular hardy per- 
ennials require careful handling to grow 
them successfully as perennials. In fact 
some of them are usually classed as bi- 
ennials beeause of their short life under 
ordinary care. Hollyhocks, columbines, 
foxgloves, larkspurs, Chinese bell flowers 
(platyecodon), all are in this class. They 
have crown buds that are located at the 
ground level and must not be destroyed 
either by weather conditions, insect pests, 
or careless handling. In transplanting 
these it is important that we set them firm- 
ly with the crowns just below the surface, 
for if we leave them so the surface settles 
or washes away and exposes the roots 
below the circle of crown buds they suffer 
and will be of short life. If we bury too 
deep we smother them, or they will send 
out a lot of shoots from around the crowns. 
Some of-them are more hardy than others 
but none are long-lived unless looked after 
in this respect.—L. H. C. 


ODD BUT ATTRACTIVE FLOWERS 


These are no common flowers but they 
are not hard to grow. They only ask an 
early start and some extra care until 
established. In the main, they are 
rugged and strong growers during the 
warm summer days. They give a tropical 
effect we cannot get otherwise. 

The bird of paradise flower is of the 
oddest when in bloom and very beautiful. 
It is very tender where Jack Frost is con- 
cerned, but after it gets started, it grows 
with marvelous rapidity and will bloom 
for quite a season in the fall. Seeds are 
planted to get it. They may be started 
early in pots, but do not bear transplant- 
ing well otherwise. 

A packet of passion flower seed will 
give you some thrills. If you want some- 
thing especially fine, get plants from a 
greenhouse. I always planted the seeds 
and have grown some fine specimens. It 
is easy to make them bloom. The vine 
grows rapidly when well started, and the 
flowers are exceedingly odd both in form 
and coloring. ; 

The Chinese hibiscus is not very odd 
save for theimmensesize ofits flowers, butit 
is well worth growing. It is a tender shrub, 
and you can- buy the plants from the 
florist in small sizes and have them bloom 
nicely for you in the garden the first year. 
By wintering them over in a warm, dry 
place, they will make fine little trees 
covered with their immense double blooms 
of all shades of pink to dark red. 

The datura cornucopia is not a rare 
flower, and for beauty it has no special 
claims, tho the immense size of its ‘flowers 
makes it attractive. It bears curious, 
double flowers that look like three large 
trumpets, one inside the other, white inside 
and purple outside each. They are very 
fragrant, but like their cousins, the jimson 
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A beautiful per- 
manent OA 

FLOOR isan 
investment. 


ee 


Add value 
to your farm home 


Lay oak over old worn floors—for 
beauty, cleanliness, less housework, 
increased value to your property. 


Modernize each room at slight cost, with 
a floor that is permanent. You can do the 
work yourself during winter 
months, one room at a time, 
No woodwork is disturbed; 
you lay right over the old 
floor. 

Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


875 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
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28PA SE BOOK 
Let us send you our Big Bovee 

Furnace Book. It is filled with <== 
interesting furnace ex, 
facts and shows how @ 


BOVEE FURNACES 
=— Save 30% of Fuel Cost! 
— ABovee will burn any 
kind of fuel. Hardcoal, 
soft coal, steam coal, 
lignite, coke, cobs or 
wood chunks and is an 
ideal furnace for an 1g 
Oil Burner. i 
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On the market 30 years and better than 
> ever. Keeps the whole house warm,cozy, 
= comfortable. Write for FREE book today. 


__ BOVEE 109 West 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 


* Douglas Maclean says 
- “TneLyon tHealy is 
_ Some saxophone! 


“ve heard’emall and I can tell the 
difference with one ear. For toneof 
for ease of playing you can’t best 
it!’’— Doug’s own words, 
Thousands like Douglas MacLean 
Famous Players film star, who have B0 
specia}] musical_ability, rapidly learn 
play a Lyon & Healy simplified Saxo- 
_ome. If youcan whistle a tune youcs® 
earn picky. easily. Write now for our 
ia! mA to pay while you play 
in. Friendships, fun, money, travel ste 
‘ours when you learn to play a Lyon & 
ealy Saxophone. Write y, and we 
ill help start you on the road to popularity and success; 
Just ask for “‘Saxophone Information.”’ But do it now! 


Lyon & Healy 


63 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


FILMS BEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done guickty. Best re 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints oe. 


fade. Write for pricelist and samp! 
FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Mics 
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weeds, the foliage must not be crushed or 
its rank odor will kill the delightful odor 
of the blooms. I have seen datura flowers 
as large across as good-sized saucers. 

The maurandia vine is a rapid grower 
and not nearly so delicate as its thread- 
like stems would indicate, and its large 
blue cups are pretty.—L. H. C., Kans. 


THE HANGING BASKET 


The hanging basket is the hardest place 
in the window garden to get a plant to 
grow well. There are several reasons for 
this. The air up there is hotter and drier 
than lower down; the baskets are not 
easily inspected, nor when dry can they 
be watered conveniently. The root space 
is likely to be limited and soot, smoke, 
and gas fumes are thickest near the ceil- 
ing. Because of these things it is best to 
select a very 3 plant for the hanging 
basket; one that does not show the effect 
of drouth or neglect quickly. A plant 
that holds what it gets in the way of 
growth and grows when it can give best 
results. The Sprengerii asparagus, often 
ealled emerald feather, is one of the most 
reliable. It has tuberous enlargements of 
the roots that hold moisture and it will 
stand very changing conditions without 
showing it except in a general way. It will 
grow when conditions are right, stand still 
and keep its foliage green for several days 
with the soil as dry as dust, and make a 
slow growth on half-rations of water or 
plantfood. While this is true it will amply 
reward the best of care with an abun- 
dance of lacy foliage. It droops naturally, 
and I have grown splendid sprays three or 
four feet long. Give all the basket room 
possible for it makes sturdy roots.—R. R. 








A PEONY AND PHLOX COMBINA- 
TION 


Peonies and hardy phlox make a good 
combination. The peonies bloom in the 
early summer while the phlox are making 
their plant growth, and after the peony 
flowers are gone the peony foliage remains 
a fine background of green while the phlox 
will furnish color until fall. One of the 
most common objections to the peony is 
the long summer with no flowers, but com- 
bined with the phlox this is no longer a dis- 
advantage, as the phlox will supply color 
for both from July until frost. 

As the two plants bloom at different 
times the color selections are made inde- 
pendent of each other, but a sunny loca- 
tion, which is best for the peonies, will call 
for bright colored phlox. Peonies do not 
object to partial shade so much, but they 
are such heavy feeders that if near trees 
they suffer for moisture and plant food, 
and if you want to grow some of the finer 
delicate pink sorts to go with your laven- 
der and fight pink phlox you can prepare 
to feed and water liberally and succeed 
with them,in partial shade.—L. C. 


SWEET PEA CULTURE 

Talways plant my sweet peas in the late 
fall or early winter and find they do much 
better than if planted in the spring. Any 
time between the middle of November 
and the last of January will do. I dig a 
trench about eighteen inches deep and fill 
this with eight inches of rich loam and 
leaf mold. On top of this I plant the sweet 
peas two inches apart and cover them with 
two more inches of the loam and leaf mold. 
Over this I spread a thin layer of well- 
rotted barnyard manure. In the spring 
as the plants grow I fill the trench to 
within two inches of the top. I prefer this 
difference in the level of the trench with 
the ground because it allows me to give 
them either liquid manure or water with- 
out having it run away. One need never 
fear that freezing wil) hurt them for sweet 
peas can stand a very hard frost. Of 
course to dig the trench one has to select 
& time when the ground is not frozen. If 
wind blows the trench full of dust and 
leaves during the winter these should be 
scraped out.—L. 8., Kans. 
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October Is The 
Harvest Month 


This is the time of year when we start to fill the cellars and 
shelves with fruits and vegetables for winter use; when we see 
to it that farm buildings are in good shape for care of the live- 
stock ; and when we get in the winter supply of fuel. 

There is always a glamor about these preparations for winter 
and a deep satisfaction when the work is well-finished. How 
proud every farm family is and should be when everything is 
ready for the cold stormy months ahead. 

And while we’re thinking about the importance of this kind 
of preparation, we should also plan our winter reading. Good 
magazines and good books add greatly to the pleasure of the 
winter evenings and seem to hurry the coming of springtime. 

Successful Farming with its entertaining departments for 
every member of the family, with its many helpful suggestions 
for lightening the work of the home, and for making and saving 
money in the farming business, is one of the most welcome 
magazines in every farm home that it visits. 

If your subscription will expire soon, by all.:means renew now 
and be sure of having your copies regularly thruout the winter 
months. As a special inducement to you to renew your sub- 
scription promptly, we are quoting some unusually— 


LIBERAL BARGAIN RATES 
6 Years For $1: 3 Years For 50c 


As a long-time reader of Successful Farming, you know how 
valuable it is, how interesting and helpful it is to every member 
of your family. We’re sure you'll want to take advantage of 
these money-saving rates. 

An order blank is enclosed for your convenience in mailing 
your subscription. The rates quoted on this blank are Bargain 
Rates. They’re good for a limited time only; it is important 
that you mail your subscription at your earliest convenience. 

A place is provided on the blank for the names of your 
friends. Many of them are not now taking Successful Farming. 
Tell them how well you like it—they’ll be glad to have you send 
in their orders for them. They, tgo, are entitled to the Bargain 
Rates while they remain in effect. But you will be entitled to a 
40 percent commission if you send other subscriptions with your 
own. Surely this makes it worthwhile to speak a good word 
for this helpful magazine to a few, at least, of your neighbors. 

Above all, we want your own renewal, but we'll appreciate 
any new subscriptions from you. 

Successful Farming is constantly growing in helpfulness and 
popularity. Our editors are striving day and night to fill each 
issue with the most practical, interesting, articles and sugges- 
tions that can be found. They are particularly enthusiastic about 
the winter issues. They say they have more good articles and 
more suggestions for these coming numbers than we could tell 
you about in a ten-page letter. Just one suggestion may be 
worth to you many times the price of a long-time subscription. 

Use the order blank NOW while you’re thinking about it and 
while you can take advantage of the Bargain Rates quoted 
above. We want you to be sure to get the benefit of them. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Planning 
tobuild? 
repair? 
make additions? 


You't find our free illustrated farm 

book a great help. Tells how to buy 
lumber to the best advantage—how 
to judge and select the right woods. 
Filled with practical information~ 
illustrated with pictures offarm build- 
ings, diagrams etc. A book every far- 
mer ought to have. Clip the coupon 
below and mail today. 


This FREE 
book will be 
a big help 






Paste this 
coupon on lf 
government 

postal 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
695 Call Bldg. « San Francisco 


Please send me your free book on lumber and farm 
buildings. 





Name 


Sneed of BF. Di 


Post Office 
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FLORIDA 


Here, in **The Kingdom of the Sun,” safe profits 
are assured by exceptional diversity. Rich land 
is low priced. Two and three truck crops each 
year from the same soil bring peak prices. 
Marion County ranks with the first counties ine 
Florida in Dalrying. also in the production of 
such staples as Tomatoes, Cabbage, Corn, Wa- 
termeions and Field Peas. It produced last 
year 808,650 crates of Tomatoes and 1 ,878 car 
loads of Watermeions. Excellent transportation 


facilities and good roads provide ready markets. 
There are good schools and churches here, and 
farming conditions that insure success. 


Write for Booklet 


Marion County 


Florida 
liom of The Sun 
Address: 52 Broadway 

5 l) 


Ocala - q 


(Marion County~ The Kinga 





DON’T BUY A ROD OF FENCING 
Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal or 'y Roofing 
Paints, etc., until og get my new Cut Price (Catalog. ft 
want you to see the big covings I'm giving this season. 
Write today for my Kig 112-page in Book. Get my cut 
prices before ad buy. I pay the freight, guarantee the 
quality. — Jim n. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept2204, Cleveland, 0. 
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be made more attrac- 
tive, and at little cost, with a climbing rose 


The entrance can 


A ROSE FOR YOUR GATE 


Rose beds are usually shut away from 
the public and we cannot always share 
their beauty as we would wish. Because 
of this it is a very good plan to select some 
very gorgeous rose for the garden gate, 
where all who pass may see and admire. If 
you really would like to share some of 
your beautiful things with the passers-by 
plant an American Piller out where the 
world can see it. These roses grow in 
clusters of a perfectly enormous size as 
each individual rose is often three inches 
across. They are single, of a lovely deep 
een with a clear white center and a 
ounch of brilliant yellow stamens in the 
center. The bush grows to an enormous 
height and can be trained over an arbor, 
a fence or a wall.—S. W. 





BRINGING ROSES THRU THE 
WINTER 


Fortunately for those who love roses, 
but are too busy to make something of a 
hobby of their culture, there are a 
many varieties which will come thru the 
severest winfer without protection. Roses 
like the rugosa, setigera, memorial, briar, 
Persian yellow, all will carry on after 
almost the severest kind of winter condi- 
tions. Hybrid perpetuals like General 
Jacquimots, and American Beauties, will 
do very well with only a mulch of manure 
or leaves, over most of the north central 
parts of the country. Of course, when you 
get up into the more severe conditions of 
the Dakotas, a little protection is advis- 
able for even the hardiest sorts, and thoro 
protection for the hybrid perpetuals. 

Hybrid tea varieties like Kilarney, 
Columbia and so on are the most diffi- 
cult of the roses to winter. 

According to E. C. Volz, floriculturist of 
the Iowa state college, the best practice 
to follow in wintering the more tender 
varieties is to scrape up a cone-shaped 
mound of earth, eight or nine inches high 
around the plants. Then turn the tops 
down over the mound and cover with soil. 
Still another method is to dig up the 
plants entire, place them flat in the bottom 
of a trench about eighteen inches deep, 
and fill in the trench, mounding the soil 
well up above the surface of the soil. When 
the ground freezes, cover the mound with 
a thick layer of manure. 

This is a whole lot of work it is true, but 
it does get results. We have a good many 
inquiries on the wintering of climbing 
roses. The practical method with these 
is to take them off the trellis, tie them to- 
gether in large bunches and lay over on 
the ground protected with soil. Thus pro- 
tected they will come thru the winter 
alive, clear out to the farthest tips, ac- 
cording to Mr. Volz. 


WHY BULBS FOR THE WINDOWS 

The hardy bulbs have a number of 
special qualities that make them more 
suitable for winter bloomers in the win- 
dows of many homes than any other class 
of plants. Hardiness is one of the most 
important, tho we do not associate hardi- 
ness with flowers grown in the house, using 
it rather as a term describing flowers that 
will stand cold in the garden. There are 
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110 Bu. Corn 
Per Acre 


Photo shows section of this year’s corn 
field in Sumter County, Georgia, that wil! 
produce 110 bushels to the acre; 60 bu 
wheat or 100 bu. oats or 2 bales cotton 
per acre are possible on this soil with 
intelligent cultivation. You can raise a 
bumper corn crop and and a record crop of 
oats on the same land in the same year 
Grains bring higher prices—corn brought 
$1.22 bu. and oats $1.15! Climate makes 
12 months growing season possible—aver- 
age temperature 65.5 degrees with 48.57 
inches rain. Open grazing 11 months in 
the year—expensive barns unnecessary. 

Excellent opportunities for progressive 
and intelligent farmers, dairymen, poultry- 
men, orchardists and live stock men 
Sumter County is in Georgia's peach and 
pecan belt. 


Low Priced Lands 
Available 


Write for complete information and big 
illustrated book, mailed free. 


AMERICUS & SUMTER COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
151 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Americus, Ge 














Be the Jazz King j- 





O£ Your Town '!;*: 


' 
Be popular. In demand everywhere. 
Have fun. Earn your welcome. 
Charm your friends with your 


SAXOPHONE 
Teach yourself. 3 free tessons 
give you quick easy start. Try 
any instrument in your own 
home 6 days free. See what you 
can do. Easy terms. Send now 
for beautiful free fliterature. A 
postal brings details, (4) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1774 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, 





















You can easily make that much as 
& Zenol agent. H. 
$758 in one month. RB. 


Youre $100 aWeek 





. Pearl made 


home in your com: 
needs Zanol Pure Food 
Toilet Prepara’ 
Soaps, Perfumes,etc. You 
will find orders wh 














Why work for $25 or $30 or even $408 
bf in work with no future? Learn 





Electrici No 
S60 Bec te Prete ee one 

Coyne Shops prepares you for Big 
a0 Jobs. You dont peed a - 4 
§ tion or previous x sd 
2 Get the facts today. My big Free 12® 
at 15 in. book tejls complete story. Send 
Coyne Electrical School 
2300-1320 West Harrison Stree 

Founded 1899 76-86 
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many homes that are not kept warm at 
night and this hardiness saves the bulbs 
when more tender plants are found black 
and drooping some morning when the 
temperature has taken a sudden“drop. 
Even the paper white narcissus and the 
Chinese sacred ily, which are considered 
8 


ag tender bulbs will stand some frost with- 
out injury. I have had the surface of the 
water in a dish in which both of these were 

»wn crusted with ice and neither showed 
the slightest resentment. The regular 
hardy bulbs will stand actual freezing 
without harm even when the buds or 
blooms are developing. 

Another characteristic that makes bulbs 
desirable is that we can have them on short 
notice and need not keep them in the win- 
dows for long growing periods without 
blooms. If we pot them right and keep 
them in a dark place until wanted we can 
bring them into bloom in the windows 
quickly at any time during the winter, 
and after blooming take them out of the 
windows and replace with others.. If we 
decide in the fall when winter days are ap- 
proaching that we want window flowers we 
¢an have them with bulbs without great 
expense, while we must either start plants 
early or buy large and costly plants from 
greenhouses if we want ferns, begonias, or 
other regulation window garden flowers. 

Hardy bulbs have another feature that 
appeals to the home owner. The bulbs 
ean be set outside when they have served 
their turn in the window, for they will do 
well in the garden and bloom for many 
years. 

Window grown bulbs seldom suffer 
much from insect enemies for they come 
and go so quickly the insects have no 
chance at them, and those who have had 
to fight insects on their other plants all 
winter can appreciate this.—L. C. 


AN OXALIS 


I bave had an oxalis twenty-eight 
years. Mine was started in the fall. | 

When I take in my house plants in 
the fall, I break four or five of the new 
bulbs off my oxalis, and put them in a 
six-inch pot filled with good soil and 
dressing, prepared as for geraniums, with 
small rocks in the bottom of the pot for 
drainage. I do not dry out the bulbs, 
but simply break off, cut off tops, place 
im pot, not too close together, water, 
and in a short time leaves will grow. 
Keep moist. If they happen to get too 
dry, cut off tops, water, and they will 
grow again, 

By starting the new bulbs each year 
you have plenty of blossoms. If left 
longer they get. pot-bound. They do best 
m a sunny window. My plant now is 
twenty inches across, from four bulbs. 
They can be put in the garden in the 
eummer, if kept moist—Mrs. A. L. E. 


TREATMENT OF CACTI 


It does not seem to be just the right 
thing to do, but if we neglect the cacti 
ol every description during the hot days 
of September, and let them remain in the 
hot sun during October, and then take 
them into the house, and give them a 
ittle water about once a week, they will 
repay us with their Wonderful bloom. 

The reason so many do not bloom at 
all is because too much attention is given 
them. Too much water is death to cactus. 
They are natives of a hot, dry section and 
if we expect them to do as well as nature 
can let them do we must give-them as near 
the natural conditions as possible. 

Neglect. the Christmas cactus now and 
then watch it bldom along in the middle 
of the winter. The higher and dryer the 
place they have in the house the better 
they will do, as the upper air in a room 
is hotter and dryer than the air a little 
ower, Try it and see.—J. T. T. 
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The farm scale that guards 


farm profits 





The biggest volume of farm weighing is done over this type of scale—hence 
the Fairbanks Wagon Scale has come to fill an important need on every 
farm where progressive methods to secure and to protect farm profits 


are employed. 


The harvest season multiplies your need of this scale. Weigh everything 
—erains, hay, potatoes, produce of all kinds—before they leave the farm, 
Use this scale, also, to guide you in feeding your livestock for profit, 


The cost of putting the Fairbanks Wagon and Stock Scale on your farm 
is low. It is afinely built scale that will stay accurate. Itis easy to install, has 
ragged steel frame, and you can read full capacity of the scale without using 
troublesome loose weights, Like all Fairbanks Scales it is sold at a low 
price that is the result of volume production in a large modern factory. 


Send for the free booklet, “Weighing for Profit,” giving many dollar-sav- 
ing suggestions on correct feeding and the proper use of scales on the farm. 


FAIRBANKS 





Chicago 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 
And 40 other principal cities in the United States 
ASA11.17—2145 


SCALES 


Fairbanks Scales (Write nearest address > 7. 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New You" _ 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send a copy of your valuable booklet 
¢s eighing for profit” free and without obliga- 

| ton to 


i ishpalln se dde te easel} w40040 ¢ec-ab eke naked 


Address ... 





is ees FARM WAGONS 


pS Ten 


ae AY High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tires. 





running gear. Other wagon parts. 
Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 












NEW LOW PRICES tating vatuce 
in Poultry A) G tes, 
. Ga 

Barbed Wire and “Y” Steel 
(heaviest, strongest made. ) Buy now while 
are down. Prompt ao Sat- 

aranteed. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
“I saved $49.00,” says Walter Pierce, Friendship, 
Indiana. Vou, tap con save. Don’t delay, write today 
for our new catalog and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 
wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr.C.G.Phillips, 
of Ohio. An g remedy for Burns, Scalds, 
Cuts, Sores, or any flesh wounds on man or 
beast. Even stubborn cases of Rash or Chill- 
Diains yield to its soothing relief. 

CORONA WOOL FAT ie the name of thie w salve 
and to prove ite i pesling_propertice Mr. Phillipe 
wants to send a liberal Fi IAL package to you, 
Write today for your S sam uses, 
CORONA MFG. CO., 11 Corens Bid. Kenton, Ohio 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or 
modet for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 

roceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Reet, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Rezistered Patent Attorney, 64-S 
Security Bank Building, (directly acrose 




















street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 





AGENTS ali yews) 
DAILY/ 


le agtaey, Easy = . 
prices, ape patterns 
values. Big demand 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Guaranteed To Increase Egg Yield 


»more 
tricity. Storm, sleet and snow proof. 
‘4 to carry, hang up or place any- 
where. Special reflector top throws 
cl hi ually all over room. Auto- 


= years. 
heave with mantles crack. 
MANTLES ine'or' fre of eeciiy? Bend Ibe ka stamps 
for sample Wood Fibre Mantie guaranteed to 
Be ifsc of rescise imap an lntaron”"Be cur ts late 
whether you have a 1 or 2 mantle fixture. — “ 
Gasoline tamps, lanterns and flat irons. Write 
for free circular and prices. Agents wantea. 
PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO, 336 Powers Bldg. Tinley Park, Ill. 





TRIAL OFFER fycv'tuiarcement 250 allver, 


Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. QO, Waterloo, lowa 
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HO was it, back in the dim, dark ages of a few years ago 
W sac that farm families eat just bread, fried pork anc 

boiled potatoes, with coffee for everybody, children and 
all, to wash this monotonous diet down? I wish that unenlight- 
ened person were here, to read thru the stack of enticing recipes 
for vegetable cookery, that came for consideration in our July 
contest, and he would speedily become enlightened—and hungry, 
too, I may add! 

Vegetable Gateau is the name given by Mrs. Cleve Butler, of 
Audrain county, Missouri, to her first-prize-winning recipe. Try 
it; you will agree with the judges that it deserves the honor. 
Mrs. Butler’s letter follows: 

“It is sometimes a puzzle to know how to use up odd bits of 
cold cooked vegetables, but, tho I mention four kinds in this 
recipe, do not fancy that it is of no use to you because you do 
not have these particular varieties on hand: A delicious com- 
pound can be made by using any two of the varieties mentioned, 
or even with a quite different selection. I use: 

1 cupful of cooked carrot 1 large cooked onion 
1 cupful of cooked cabbage Salt and pepper 
2 oupfuls of cooked potatoes 4 tablespoonfuls of good drippings 

“Chop the carfots, cabbage and onion and mash the potatoes. 
Mix all together and season well with salt and pepper. Heat the 
drippings in a heavy pan, put in the vegetables, spread them 
evenly over the bottom. Fry the cake for five minutes, or until 
it is nicely browned underneath, then turn it. This is most easily 
done by turning it over onto a plate, then slipping it carefully 
back into the pan. Fry the second side, adding a little more 
drippings if necessary. Cut across into four pieces, and arrange 
them on a hot platter.” 

Now, what did I tell you? I was personally glad to learn that 
way of turning the gateau, for not long ago I struggled with 
trying to turn a large cake of hamburg steak, arranged to look 
like a sirloin steak with suet for a bone. 

Mrs. E. B. Pratt, of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
won second prize with her recipe for vegetable salad, which is 
illustrated on this page. She says: 

“There is one vegetable dish that we are very fond of. It is 
easy to prepare, especially on hot summer days, and is very nice 








“The Home 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


My Best Vegetable Recipe 


Contributed by Farm Women Readers 
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to look at. It has the advantage of using left-overs, too, that 
so many of us have. The family agree this is our favorite. 

“To prepare it cover a large platter (for four persons) with well- 
washed and dried crinkly lettuce, saving out two of the smallest 
inside leaves. Then cover with a layer of cooked small macaroni 
or vermicelli, cold. Over this put peas or string beans, and top 
it off with some small red beets. I usually put a generous spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise or stiff boiled salad dressing in the middle on 
top, with the two small lettuce leaves standing up in it. 

“T use the macaroni when potatoes are scarce and it is too early 
to dig the new ones. The small red beets are those thinned from 
the beet row, and the greens used at some other time. The water 
from the peas or beans I give to the baby for her between-meal 
drinks. If a bowl of additional salad dressing is on the table, 
each can use it to suit his taste. The whole dish is served coli, 
and may be prepared in the morning for supper. It may be 
varied in size, too, to suit your family. It is balanced to suit your 
needs and with cake, fruit or a berry pie or cooked dessert with 
something cool to drink, it gives you the food essentials and oes 
not add greatly to your body heat. The peas or beans have 
protein, carbohydrates in the macaroni and fat in the dressing, 
and necessary vitamin content in the vegetables altogether. |i 
you have milk to drink, so much the better.” 


THO this letter was written during the hot days of summer, | 

feel sure that the salad is popular in winter also. Canned vege- 
tables may be used in place of the fresh, and perhaps a hot drink 
and hot muffins or biscuits served with the cold dish. 

Mrs. W. McKnight, of Washington county, Minnesota, won 
third prize with a different sort of dish. 

“A dish that I find is very well liked is a combination of cab- 
bage and apples, baked. Usually, I use the finer parts of th 
cabbage in a cold slaw, sometimes combining the slaw with 
diced pineapple or bananas. Then for the second meal I cut up 
the coarser part of the cabbage and slice three large apples. In 4 
buttered baking dish I put first a layer of cabbage, then a layer 
of apples. Over each layer is sprinkled one tablespoonful of sugar 
and bits of butter. A layer of sliced apples niust be on top as they 
do not burn so readily as cabbage. 

“Over the whole is poured one cupful of 
vinegar. Bake in a (Continued on page 12. 


Lettuce, macaroni, peas and beets 
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Never say Oats’ 


SUCCESSFUL 





FARMING 


—say Quaker’ 


A all things, it’s flavor 
you want in oats. There is 
a world of difference. 


Once you taste Quaker Oats 
you’re spoiled for ordinary 
brands of oats. Has that toasty 
tang, the famous Quaker flavor, 
which no other brand has. 


First spoonful tells the differ- 
ence. It’sdueto exclusive Quaker 


Get that toasty rich flavor; that famous Quaker flavor you want 


milling of finest, plumpest oats. 
A flavor it took some 50 years 
to perfect. That is why it is so 
important to look for-a picture 
of a Quaker on the oats you buy. 
_ Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to5 
minutes. That’s faster than toast! 

Due, also, to Quaker milling 
methods, it supplies the “rough- 
age” you need to make laxatives 
seldom necessary. 


Two Kinds Now at Grocers 
The Quaker Oats you have always known 
and Quick Quaker—cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


THE 


QUAKER OATS 


COMPANY 





































































































HEN you have a Day-Fan Radio you know the 
prices of all crops in every market long before 

they come out in the papers; you know weather coa- 

ditions as soon as the official forecaster; you get all SQW 2 

sorts of valuable farm information. Day-Fans pay 

for themselves in profits in a few weeks. On top of ¥ Wz 

this, think of the education and the pleasure of VEUS 0 - 

music, lectures, songs, and stories through the long 

winter evenings! Day-Fan is the radio receiver used 

by the big broadcasting stations themselves, so you Send the Coupon 
it’ ight. iced fi 89. . . 

know it’s all right. Reasonably priced from $89.00 for interesting booklet 


up. Send for booklet today—there’s a dealer near you 
who will let you hear a Day-Fan in your own home. and name of nearest dealer 
















Day-FAN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


For more than 37 years manufacturers 


of high grade electrical apparatus 






Day-Fan Electric Co., Dayton, Obie S.F.2 
You may send me information regarding Day-Fan Radio 
and address of nearest dealer 











DAYTON, OHIO 
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FOR THE LOVE OF JONAS 
Continued from page 101 

she muttered. “I can’t no way decide 
whether Jonas were cravin’ for Essie May 
and jes’ lied to me "bout losin’ that car or 
iffen he really los’ it and has done found 
it again and is mad with me ’cause I run 
him off. Any way you taken it, I’se been 
a fool as big as a elephant.” 

Days passed. Each one seemed a week 
long to Easter Ann. The clock ticked too 
loud. Her heart was like’a bowlder in her 
chest. Jonas’ shoes were under the bed. 
Jonas’ hat hung in the kitchen. A half. 
finished flower-box which he had been 
making for her stood on the back porch, 
She found his old bicycle pump in the 
back yard and brought it in and laid it 
on the dresser. 

“Tffen it ain’t terrible,” she whispered, 
“Like having dead folks’ things about. | 
shore am hungry after Jonas.”” She threw 
herself crosswise of the bed and gave way 
to vioient weeping. 

Three weeks had passed. Twice after his 
departure she had seen Jonas riding with 
Essie May in the car. Then she had seen 
the girl driving the car about town alone 
on several occasions. Never had Jonas 
consented to let her drive the car during 
their brief matrimonial journey. Easter 
Ann began to think of love. Did Jonas 
love Essie May more than he had loved 
her, that he trusted her with his beloved 
car? 

“She didn’t love him,” she wailed, 
“She wouldn’t look at Jonas till he got 
that auto. She was jes’ after that car, the 
uppity, bigotty thing.” 

From somewhere in the back of her 
mind came Jonas’ words, “Did you git 
married with me, Easter Ann, or did you 
git married with that car?’ She sat bolt 
upright, a half-scared look upon her face, 

“And I ain’t no better’n what she is,” 
she moaned. ‘Poor Jonas, he always was 
that unlucky. What good has that car 
done him? First me a-lovin’ that car and 
jes’ enduring’ him along with it and now 
Essie May after the car and makin’ him 
think she’s crazy bouten him. Men shore 
is fools and womens ain’t got no more 
principles,than a,hen has teeth. Ain’t it 
awful?” 

The bell in the church on the corner 
pealed forth. Revival services were going 
on. Easter Ann came to her feet. She 
bathed her swollen eyes, donned a clean 
gingham dress and tied on a white apron. 
Hurriedly she locked the door and placed 
the key beneath the doormat. 

“The devil is gonto get the whole passel 
of us, iffen we don’t watch out. A ounce of 
pervention is worth a cotton basket full of 
cure. I aims to get me a good dose of 
ligion, iffen it’s gittable. That dime on 
my leg ain’t brought Jonas back.” 

Brother Rastus Winters was waxing 
eloquent. 

“The Book done says, Fellow Bred- 
dern, Blessed is the man what humbleth 
his-self for he shall be exalted. Ain't no 
room in Heaven for no uppity niggers. 
Iffen you is proud, you'll have to git that 
pride underneathen yore feet and set on it. 
Has you done a injury to some fellow 
critter? Has you slandered him ’er de 
ceived him ’er took a disadvantage ol 
him? You ain’t got no place on them 
golden streets till you has done humbled 
yourself and he has forgived you. No use 
askin’ God to forgive you till you get 
forgave by the person you has done dam- 
age. You is jes’ like a cat with a sack of 
rocks tied around your neck. You 38 

fine down, down, down. But iffen you 
1umbles yourself and gits forgave, you 
shall be exalted. Yes, Mam! You shall 
rise like a batch o’ beaten biscuits! Ain't 
no air-o-plane goin’ no higher than what 
you is. Bein’ bigotty and goin’ around 
with your head in the air is gitten you 
nowhere fast, Breddern and Sistern, and 
some day you is gonto land in the dite 
and that swole head o’ yourn is gwine to 
bus’ right open and show how holler t 
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are. Humble yourselfs, Breddern. Humble 
yourselfs.”’ 

“ Paster Ann listened attentively. It 
seemed that every word was aimed di- 
rectly at her. The call came for mourners. 
Easter Ann arose and left the church. 

“Tain’t no use in me prayin’. He said 
I’d have to see Jonas first. This here 
humblin’ am a mighty serious business. 
It ain’t easy done. I don’t care is he the 
unluckiest man in Georgia. I don’t want 
no car. I don’t want nothin’ but Jonas 
and I wants him bad, but I’d rather be 
ground into bologna than to tell him so.” 

Friday afternoon as she returned from 
delivering Mrs. Judge Tarver’s wash, she 
came upon Jonas’ dilapidated bicycle, in 
front of the Hall Grocery Store on South 
Jackson Street. Easter Ann never could 
tell what made her do it. She walked to 
the curb, lifted her skirts and mounted 
that harassed vehicle and rode towards 
home. Down the street behind her came 
Jonas on the run. He caught up with her 
just as she tried to negotiate the corner 
and fell in the ditch. 

“The preacher said I’d fall in the ditch 
and bus’ my empty head,” she wailed. 
Serambling to her feet, she faced Jonas. 
“Ain’t you never comin’ home no more?” 

“I don’t want you to make no more mis- 
takes, Easter Ann. You know you said 
my luck had jes’ sort o’ rared up and you 
didn’t want a unlucky husband.” 

“} don’t care iffen you is unlucky, Jonas. 
You come on home.” 

But Jonas aimed to be cautious. 

“} ain’t got no car no more.” 

“T ain’t wantin’ no car.” 

A twinkle showed in Jonas’ eyes. 

“Maybe you wants my bicycle.” 

Easter Ann snorted. “I don’t want 
nothin’ but jes’ you, Jonas.”’ She hung her 
head and the words came so low Jonas 
could hardly hear them. ‘TI crave for you 
to love me again like you used to.” 

Jonas’ face sobered. 

“T done learned somethin’ these las’ 
three weeks, Easter Ann. I’se learned it 
ain’t right fer a man to marry a girl whaten 
he loves, lessen the girl loves him, too. I 
aims to have the next person I gits married 
with have some love fer Jonas.” 

The ordeal was a little too prolonged for 
Easter Ann. She had humbled herself but 
it seemed she must be abased. Tears over- 
flowed. She stamped her foot. 

‘‘Ain’t I been tryin’ to say,” she burst 
out, ‘that love fer Jonas is what I ain’t 
got nothin’ else but.’ 

That evening after a hearty supper as 
they sat close together on the back steps, 
Jonas said slowly, ‘The car weren’t never 
stole, Honey Babe. Chuck Peters down 
at the Pressin’ Club jes’ borrowed it, 
‘cause he miss the train and he had got to 
get married with Pearline Williams at 
eight o’clock. He brung it back to the 
Pressin’ Club the next mornin’ and give me 
hfteen dollars fer usin’ it. I traded it off to 
Essie May Johnson fer her Grocery Store 
in Kast Albany what her husband left her.”’ 

a you wasn’t lovin’ Essie May 
ata 1 ed 

“Who? Me? I couldn’t never love that 
skinny colored woman. I likes fat girls 
hike you, Easter Ann.” 

; Easter Ann smiled happily and cuddled 
cioser, 

‘There is three nice rooms and a bath 
room up over my grocery where we can 
live,’ resumed Jonas. ‘‘You won’t need 
to wash no more. You can help me in the 
store and if we does as well right along as 
| has done started ’twon’t be no time till 
we can have a flivver.” 

Dreamy - eyed, Easter Ann nestled 
against his shoulder. 

‘Ain’t you the luckiest man, Jonas? I 
reckon V’se bein’ exalted now and it feels 
}@8" as good as the humblin’ did bad.” 

. ‘Whatever is you talkin’ about, Honey 
Babe?” Jonas was puzzled. 

“Never you mind, but I tells you this, 
Jonas, you won’t never have to push me 
© go to prayer meetin’ no more.’ 
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| That’s Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 





“Rich =" 
Thick Ketchup” 


Rich, because made from Heinz- 
grown, perfect tomatoes and 
cooked with granulated sugar 


CREE TRO. 
WUATE OF spy 





and spices bought by Heinz 
buyers where they grow. 
Thick, because all surplus 
water is cooked out, leaving the 
full tomato essence, abounding 
in food value as well as flavor. 


Ask grocer for new prices 3 “a 


Le 


HEINZ 
TOMATO KETCHUP 
The taste is the test 


SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS FOR SALAD-MAKING RECIPB 
BOOK, TO H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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soothe the eye and rest the nerves, 
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Choose Good Pictures for Your Home 


Their Influence on Children and Adults Is Immeasurable 
By ESTELLE H. RIES 


VERYONE loves the 

color and romance of 

pees. Many a time 
have I seen the simplest bank 
or insurance calendar with a 
pretty girl as decoration, hang- 
ing on the wall of honor in a 
home. 

But I wonder if most of you 
know that for only a small 
cost you can buy colored pic- 
tures that reproduce the mas- 
terpieces of all times, and that 
by doing so you can place your- 
selves under the influence of 

reat art that has thrilled and 
ficlighted the world for hun- 
dreds of years? The very pic- 
tures that peo go to Europe 
to see, and then catch only a 
hurried glimpse of, can be 
right in your kitchen or bed- 
room all the time, as well as in 
the best room of the house. 

Think of the restfulness of a 
lovely Madonna to fill you 
with peace and contentment, 
or the companionship of a good- 





“The Pot of Basil’’ is an inter- 
esting bit of color by J. W. 
Alexander,an American painter 


natured, jolly cavalier to look down on 
you understandingly from the wall. 

Just as radio opens an entirely new 
and valuable field for bringing amuse- 
ment and culture to the family ear, so 
do these pictures in reproduction form 
serve the family eye. And without 
great outlay, too; no upkeep or overs 
head to worry about! 

Perhaps you think you have no time 
for pictures, but indeed the busier you 
are, the more do you need a fleeting 
gtance at a fine picture. And they 
come in such wonderful assortments of 


please everyone. When you do quick, 
intricate handwork, it is a fine thing 
to be able to look up at a large, simple 
picture without much detail that will 


A charming bit of color is the little 


.]’ : } 
girl 8 dancing feSZ0on he lou 





When you do some slow, heavy work, it is pleasant to have a 
picture about that has a certain amount of action and subtlety, 
to stimulate the mind and thought. 





If your work takes you sometimes into bitter cold outdoors 
what can be cheerier than to come into the house and se , 
sympathetic picture in warm solid color that will at once add 
life and interest to the room and to yourself? Or if you-have heen 
out in the red hot sun with no relief possible, fancy a cool-looking 
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Above, the popular plaque with a 
stirring ship picture. At left, “Cherry 
Ripe,” by Sir John Everett Milla 


sea picture or a shady green landscape 
to reduce your own temperature! Pic- 
tures do these things, you know, and 
there are hundreds of people who buy 
them just for some magic result like 
this. 

Do you sometimes feel a twinge of 
loneliness or boredom? You need not 
If you would like to have great people 
around you, there are portraits in 
reproduction form of almost every im- 
portant person you ever heard of, from 
Cleopatra to Edison. You can go any- 
where, and see anyone in pictures, and 
enter the best society of all the ages 
You can live your dreams without 
leaving your farm. Your heroes and 
heroines can be intimates in your own 
kitchen. You can travel with your 
mind’s eye to the remote places of the 
earth, for as well as pictures of almost 
everybody important, there are pic- 
tures of every place of interest or 
significance. 

Your most specific tastes. can be 
gratified in pictures. Should the romantic appeal to you, some 
of the French pictures such as those of Watteau, Greuze, Lancret 
and Fragonard might be suggested. 

If you are more serious or spiritual, try the earlier Italian 
pictures that have a religious touch and are full of power, mystery 
and inspiration. 

For those of you who are consumed with the wonder of America, 
fine reproductions of famous patriots and of historical and scenic 
subjects are available from the brushes of Gilbert Stuart, Benja- 
min West, John Trumbull, George Inness, Alexander Wyant, 
Tryon, and many others. 

And interesting types are offered also to you who love humanity 
—whatever people they may be. Look for these among the 
Flemish, Dutch, Spanish and British masters. 

There are many pictures that. express the dignity of the farm 
and the beauty of the soil for those of you who never cease to be 
impressed with these great truths. The works of Millet come at 
once to mind. His Angelus, The Sower, The Reapers, The Song 
of the Lark, and others are full of simple dignity and charm. 
There are charming little indoor scenes by the Dutch artists, 
showing these hardy people in the very business of solving their 
problems. Pastoral and animal scenes like those of Rosa Bonheur 
are familiar, and there is that fascinating Joan of Are who as 4 
simple farm girl heard voices that quite changed history. The 
Dutch landscapes with their lonely windmills, symbolizing the 
tremendous fight of those thrifty people to get a living out of the 
earth, may also be cited in this connection. Paul Potter and 
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CROSLEY 
RADIO 

} prices slight- 

Al fener west of 
Rocky Mita. 





rhis little 
goubie-cireuit 1- 
gube_ set has 
made long dis- 





4-tubes, amaz- 
ing efficiency, 
Crescendon 
equipped! 





The 4-29 in port- 
able form. 


Five-tube tuned 
radio frequency. 
Two stages non- 
oscillating radio 
frequency ampli- 
fication, Crescen- 
don, two stages 
audio frequency 
amplification. 


=, | 
| re (gs) 

30 

[ve Nese 
5-tube, 1 dial 
control, acumi- 





nators, Crescen- 
don, power tube 
adaptability. 





S-tubes. True- 
cascade amplifi- 
cation; non-oscil- 
lating, and non- 
radiating. 








5-tube $650 in- 
atrument, Cros- 
ley Musicone 
speaker, ample 
“ompartment for 
batteries. Solid 
mahogany con- 





Double drum 
station selector! 
fusicone and 
room for bat- 
teries and acces- 
Fores, 
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2-inch size, 
$12.50. Super 
Musicone, 
$14.75. Musicone 
Deluxe $23.50. 


Also beautiful 
Console with 
room for batter- 
eS and accessor- 
i€S 88 below. 
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CROSLEY FEATURES 
THE “CRESCENDON” 
~~ When, on or- 
TY? dinary radios, 
ears must strain 


‘S 


.. W Catch a sta- 

™ tion miles away, 
4 turn of the Crescendon 
00 Crosley radios instant- 
ly swells receptionto 
room-filling volume. 





One-dial con- \ 


trol. You find 
your statton, 
then write its let- 


ters on the graphic dial, 
locating it once and 
all, to turn to whenever 
your fancy dictates. 


or 


The new Crosley all- 
metal shielded chas- 
sis not only aids in 
producing astound- 
ing Selectivity, but 
standardizes manu- 
facture and helps make pos- 
sible the price of $50. 


Slightly higher west of the Rockies. Never 
oe at anywhere near this price, has a 


radio set possessed all these advantages; 
1. Single-dial control with Ce sta- 


tion selector. 2. Metal-shie 


chassis, 


contributing to amazing selectivity and 
reducing cost. 3. Crescendon control, pro- 
ducing exquisite volume from distant 
stations. 4. Crosley Acuminators, whi 
sharpen tuning and increase selectivity. 
6. Power tube adaptability. 6 Beautiful 
solid mahogany cabinet of distinguished 
design and exquisite two-tone finish. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINCINNATI—POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., 





Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets, which are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149 or under 
patent applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc., and other patents issued and pending. Owning and 
operating station WLW, first remote control super-power station in America. All prices without accessories. 


An exclusive Crosley 
feature. ALL-METAL 
SHIELDED CHASSIS 


fon 
LS. 
x ch 


This truly great radio 


achievement, found 
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One Dial Contro!! 


. « inthis amazing 5-tube set at $50 


Already the new 5-tube Crosley set, at 
$50, has met such a tremendous demand 
as to confirm the prediction that it will 
replace thousands upon thousands of 
sets now in use. 


Confronted by high prices, many people 
who desired to replace their old sets 
have hitherto hesitated to do so. Now 
-..in the New Crosley ‘‘5-50"’.. . they 
find the features and qualities they de- 
sire, formerly exclusive to very high- 
priced sets...available at small in- 
vestment. 


The incomparable joys of Single-Dial 
Control! Uncanny selectivity, resulting 
from its metal-shielded chassis and the 
surpassing efficiency of the Crosley 
circuit’s advanced design! Exquisite 
volume, thanks to the matchless Cre- 
scendon! Crosley Acuminators, power 
tube adaptability ... all the attributes 
of radio at its best . . . for $50! 


In all the Crosley line no instrument 
represents a greater triumph than this 
wonderful 5-tube set. Examine the line 
in full, as illustrated in the marginal 
column at the left...each item a 
victory for mass production in reducing 
radio prices. Then see the Crosley line 
at Crosley dealers . . . including the new 
**5-50’’ .. . now on display! 

See it .. hear it. View the refreshing beauty of 
its solid mahogany cabinet. Operate it yourself. 
Watch the stations, written in on the graphic 
dial, parade before you and usher in their pro- 
grams with unerring accuracy. Sharpen the 


selection with the Crosley Acuminators. Release 
inspiring volume by means of the Crescendon. 


Know what heights ...in tone, volume, selec- 
tivity and sensitivity...radio of moderate 
price has reached! 


President 





several Crosley sets, 


this phase of manu- sought without log not be touched again. 
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furnishes a substantial facture book or “‘tuning."” USE OF POWER QUALITY 
frame for mountingelee THE SINGLE-DIAL THE “ACUMIN- We these 3 AND 
ments, produces ex- STATION ELECTOR ATORS"” Crosley Ac- TUBE. Power tube . 
cellent alignment of a Nothing in () Uminators provide adaptability marks BEAUTY 
condensers, shields the ® radio equals a) Sharp tuning where the Crosley **5-50"", IN 
units from each other, — the joy orthe reception spreads "5-75" and“RFL” ‘ 
preventsinterstage, im- a Ras convenience {broadly over dial, sets. This feature CABINETS 
proves the stability of ’“ of single dial ¥ easily tune out local typifies Crosley 


the circuit, increases contro?. Crosley single and bri 
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arketing 


where money is 
made in farming 


Know each day what your produce will 
bring before you draw it to town. Watch 
market prices closely and take advantage 
of the best conditions. This is where 
money is made in farming as in every 
business. 


The Synchrophase will help by giving that clear, 
uniform and selective reception, which will not 
fail you at critical moments, when, for example, 
prices are being broadcast. You need and can use 
this superior reception of the Synchrophase, made 
possible by these exclusive Grebe features: 


The Colortone which gives complete control over 
the tone and clearness of the loud speaker; the 
Binocular Coils which pick the desired station 
and prevent others from interfering; the Grebe 
S-L-F Condensers which prevent crowding of 
stations and thus make selection easy. 


Send for Booklet F which gives a 
description of all rebe features. 
Then ask your dealer to demonstrate. 


A. H. Grebe & Co. Inc., 109 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


This Company owns and operates 
stations WAHG and WBOQ 
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Pieter de Hooch have likewise done thing; 
of particular interest to farm folk, as haye 
Breton in France and countless others. 
The world is full of interesting things 
people who have done things, experiences 
worth having, scenes good to look at. Why 
not have them in picture form on oy; 
walls, instead of coming face to face with 
blankness? Surely you do not think it, js 
interesting to look at a blank wall? /t is 
such an unimaginative performance, and 
reminds you of nothing at all. There is no 
need to waste opportunity like this, fo; 
the hundreds of fascinating and beautify! 
color reproductions of beautiful paintings 
can be had by anyone, in such variety that 
a whole new life is opened out to you 
Many of the art museums of large cities 
sell such prints of originals in their own 
galleries, or you might write to the Ameri- 
can Art Bureau, 166 West Jackson Boule. 
vard, Chicago, for information as to where 
they may be had. In line with progress, 











Thi pleasing and simple effect, which is an 
example of excellent taste in arrangement of 
furniture and pictures, may be achieved by 
anyone. A small table of plain lines, two 
straight chairs, and the accessories show) 
here (or something similar) are necessary 


things that were formerly regarded as 
luxuries are today recognized as necessi- 
ties, and no well-balanced home is found 
without examples of the world’s great art 

Do not hang pictures at random. Be 
sure of those you have around you. It 
seems wiser to get a reproduction of a good 
picture than to veh much more for an 
original that may not be good. Reproduc- 
tions are only made of pictures that have 
stood the test of time and that are really 
important contributions to the world of 
art and thought and culture. Trivial, 
meaningless pictures not only lack decora- 
tive quality but deprive you of all the 
stimulation that you could expect from a 
good one. 

While the picture is primarily intended 
for its ecthe: 7 pee yet when it is hung 
on a wall it assumes a decorative aspect 
that-affects the room. For the best results 
it is desirable to have the size, color, shape 
and all the physical qualities of the pic- 
ture in harmony with the decorative ele- 
ments of the room. The size should not be 
so insignificant as to be lost in a large 
room, nor so large as to crowd the wall. 
The shape~should fit agreeably into the 
available wall space. 

Pictures should be hung about at eye 
level or just slightly higher. They should 
be simply framed, and never tilted for- 
ward. Let them always lie flat against the 
wall. When small, they should be hung in 
groups that have some idea in common, 
either of topic, authorship or some other 
close interest. Do not string them along 
at equal intervals on a flat wall, nor up 
and down in steps. Let either the top 
edges or the bottom edges be level, or, 1! 
it is a group of three, the central one may 
be a trifle higher. The larger of two pic- 
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tures is usually placed above the smaller 
ina vertical arrangement, tho too great a 
difference in sizes should be avoided. 

With these few rules, you may have 
assurance that your rooms will be given 
an animation and decorative interest that 
was not there before, and that you and 
the family will profit by in many un- 
thought-of and delightful ways. 

The celebrated picture, ‘““The Pot of 
Basil,” by J. W. Alexander, the American 
painter, 1S popular both for its beauty of 
long flowing lines ands softness of dull 
gold coloring. It is particularly valuable, 
too, for hanging in the home, because of 
its decorative panel-shape. The story of 
the painting is found im an old Italian 
tale of a Florentine maiden whose lover 
was killed by her brother. She found his 
grave, carried his head home in a silken 
handkerchief and put it in a pot, 

“and o’er it set sweet basil 

Which her tears kept ever wet.” 

[he original of this > is an oil 
painting hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Excellent 
reproductions may be obtained at picture 
stores. 

The popularity of a ship picture, wheth- 
er it be the gallant ship of Columbus, an 
American clipper ship, or one of the old 
‘wind jammers’”’ of the early merchant 
marine, is as great today as ever before. 
There is romance in the sight of a ship, 
and this probably accounts for the general 
and lasting love of these pictures. The 
large architectural plaque illustrated on 
page 112, with its stirring picture, isa fitting 
thing to put above the mantel-piece, or in 
some other large wall-space of the living 
room. 

Among the pictures of childhood by 
great artists, few are more appealing than 
the portrait of this little miss, by Sir John 
Everett Millais, the English painter. It is 
called “Cherry Ripe,” and there, at her 
side, are the cherries she has picked and 
placed on a big cool leaf. The children’s 





A SPLENDID OFFER 


The chairman of a women’s club 
or other study group, or a teacher, 
may send to the American Art Bu- 
reau, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, and secure without charge 
.a copy of any one of three booklets: 
“Outline of Art,’’ a popular and com- 
prehensive manual for the study of 
pictures and artisis; containing a 
paper on American artists and their 
work; “‘Pictures for Schools,’’ in- 
tended especially as an aid for the 
teacher of picture appreciation; and 
“The Pictures in Your Home,” in- 
tended for the home-maker who 
wishes to know about the proper way 
to select, frame and hang pictures. 

Loan exhibits of color reproductions 
and lantern slides showing how pic- 
tures should be hung in the rooms of 
the home, with accompanying type- 
written lectures, may be obtained 
from The American Art Bureau with- 
out charge except that of transporta- 
tion. This is a splendid service offered 
by a purely educational organization, 
and we hope that our rural clubs will 
take advantage of it.—Home Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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room is a good place for a reproduction of 
this picture, or, if in large size, the hall or 
living room. 

\side from the interest of this picture, 


showing a little maid shyly expressing her 
appreciation of the melodies of the fiddler, 
the rich colors in the picture, the texture of 


the silk, the polish of the rare old cello— 
make it a decorative spot in the room 
Where it is hung. It is here shown framed 
with a delicate French mat, which well 
sets off the lightness and charm of the 
picture, 





A Good Letter 
FromaGood Friend 


Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Your articles on Banking and National Legis- 
lation for farmers should be read by every 
farmer in the United States. I am especially 
interested in the plan for making deposits 
absolutely safe. 


My wife and I have been reading Successful 
Farming for many years and get more good 
out of it now than ever before. Your way of 
doing things suits me exactly. 


I know that Successful Farming would be 
equally helpful and interesting to other farmers 
and I want to get as many subscriptions for 
your paper asI can. Will you please send me 
order blanks and other supplies? 

H. M.—Illinois. 


The above letter came to us unsovlicited. It is a splendid 
tribute to Successful Farming’s efforts to help the business 
of agriculture. 


It is readily apparent that this subscriber reads Successful 
Farming carefully, that he is a student of the farming busi- 
ness, and that Successful Farming is worth to him, many 
times the small price he pays for it. 


I wish that we might have several hundred thousand 
similar letters from other readers who feel the same way 
about this magazine. If you and every other subscriber 
would express your opinion on the above important ques- 
tions, it would help us materially to get for you the 
legislation you want. 


Surely you feel as many others do that every farmer in 
your community should be reading Successful Farming and 
surely you'll be glad to get at least one or two of them to 
let you send in their orders. 


Special Offer to You—Bargain Rates 
Good for a Limited Time Only 


Six Years For $1; Three Years For 50c 


Send us two six-year subscriptions at $1 each and we'll 
renew your own subscription for six years as a reward. Send 
two three-year subscriptions at 50c each and we’ll renew 
your own subscription for three years. Remember these 
very liberal offers are good for a short time only. 


If you wish to act as our regular local representative and 
secure a larger number of subscriptions, we’ll gladly pay you 
40% commission. Besides, a bonus is offered for certain 
amounts in subscriptions during any one month. Write us 
about our local agent offers. 


Successful Farming is constantly growing in size and use- 
fulness. We’re proud of this growth and believe you are too. 
May we count on you to keep up the good work by using 
the enclosed order blank and: sending at least one or two 
new subscriptions? 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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Do You Make Prize 
Winning Cakes? 


By HELEN H. DOWNING 


Try These Extra-Good Recipes on 
Your Next Baking Day 

























With such directions, what right have we to fai 
waste the materials we are using? 

Altho many varieties of cake can be made, thx 
all put into two classes: butter cake and sponge 
They are otherwise classified as cakes madi 
butter and cakes made without butter, for it 
presence or absence of fat in a cake that mak 
difference in the method of mixing the ingredients 
determines the texture after baking. 

Altho there are many true examples of each 
there are many variations. For instance, a true spong 
cake does not contain baking powder. The r 
usually calls for so many eggs, however, that it 
expensive for general use, and the cake is reall 
lighter or more delicate than if fewer eggs were 
and a small amount of baking powder substituted 

Cakes differ in the method in which the ingredient; 
are combined, in the oven temperatures required, 
in the length of time required in baking. 

These are the things that help to make cakes lig 
1. Accurate measuring. 

2. Beating egg yolks until thick and lemon-color 

3. Beating whites of eggs until stiff and adding last 

4. Sifting flour and baking powder together at 
twice and adding the hquid alternately wit! 








flour. 





qr 


The release of gas when the baking powder 


Cake is good food even for children, if judgment is used in giving moisture are combined and chemically chang 


it to them 


F we had no other way of estimating the popularity of cakes, 
one look into the home pantries or at the hundreds of bakery 
windows in various sections of our country and the attractive 

displays of these sweet foods, would prove to us what quantities 
of cake are es ten. 

I know of no other subject for which recipes have been broad- 
east that has brought in more requests, either for a reprint of the 
recipe or for additional recipes. All are desirous of trying some- 
thing new and delicious and yet not too difficult to produce in the 
home kitchen and all are eager to make their cakes attractive. 

A little over a year ago when cake 
recipes were first broadcast over the 
radio, icebox cakes were enjoying a short 
revival of popularity and fame. This was 
followed a little later in the fall by a 
elamor for fruit cake recipes, both light 
and dark. These cakes fit for the gods 
claimed the attention of hundreds who 
never fail to have this delicacy on hand 
for Thanksgiving and the Christmas 
holidays. To be able 
to make delicious 
cakes is one of the 
first accomplish- 
ments a new cook 
wishes to acquire. A 
young student in 
cookery, too, after 
proving her ability to 
produce fudge, usual- 













the heat of the oven. 
Following are a number of our favorite cake re: 
Some are quite simple and inexpensive, others ar« 
We do not always want to make the same kind of cake: 


Graham Cracker Cake 


2% tablespoonfuls of butter 14 cupful of flour 

34 cupful of sugar 2 level teaspoonfuls of baking 
l egg powder 

4 teaspoonful of salt 1 box graham crackers (8 ounces 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 1 cupful of milk 


Cream butter and add sugar. Beat egg slightly and add with 
salt and vanilla to the butter and sugar. Sift baking powder an 
flour together and add to the mixture. Roll graham crackers 
put thru a food chopper and add thes 
crumbs with the milk. Grease and fi 
layer cake pans and bake thirty minut 
in a moderate oven (temperature 35) 
degrees F.). Put together either 
sweetened whipped cream flavored \ 
vanilla or with a boiled frosting. 

Chocolate Fudge Cake 


14 ecupful of butter or 2 cupfuls of flou 
other shortening 1 cupful of milk 


1 cupful of suga 

1 egg 

2squares of chor 
melted 

1 teaspoonful of 
nilla 


2 level teaspoor 
of baking pow 
lg level teaspo 
of salt 
Cream toget 
q shortening and sug 
4 add well-beaten egg 


ly wants to surprise ' 

father with a cake f ) and melted cho 
she has made all by ong. 2 4 late. Sift together re- 
herself. he ae eee See ee maining dry ingre- 
Years ago women dients and add ! 
were known for their Who wouldn’t be proud of a birthday cake like this? Pastry tube decorations first mixture altel 
specialties in cook- are easy to do nately with milk, 
then add vanilla 


ing, usually learning 

to master their art by 

working as apprentices to their mothers or grandmothers. 
Recipes in those days were in most cases not as clear and easily 
followed as now. The ovens used were not as conveniently ad- 
justed and likewise the results were not as dependable as modern 
kitchen equipment now assures. 

Practically all cake recipes today call for certain definite 
directions such as level measurements, standard measures, sifted 
flour, careful combining and certain temperatures for the different 
types of mixtures. 


Pour into a squart 
greased cake pan and bake for forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.). Frost with chocolate fudge frosting 


Apple Sauce Cake 








1 cupful of brown sugar ¥% cupful of butter or meat dr 
14% cupfuls of apple sauce sweetened pings 
2 level teaspoonfuls of soda 2% cupfuls (or more) of flour 
1 cupful of raisins 1 teaspoonful each of cinnamo! 
1 cupful of chopped nuts (walnuts or cloves and nutmeg ; 
others) 1 level teaspoonful of baking po ” 
der (Continued on page i=° 
























[Rugs 


The beautifulcolortonesof the Blabon 
Rug of genuine linoleum shown above 
harmonize particularly well with the in- 
expensive furnishings and walls painted 
a soft yellow tint. And the blue pottery 
lamp reflects the blue tones in the Rug. 

Of even more importance to busy 
housewives is the fact that a Blabon Rug 
is so easy to keep clean and bright. Its 
smooth, sanitary, napless surface pre- 
vents the grinding in of dirt. Surface-dirt, 
spilled liquids and spots are readily re- 
moved with a damp cloth—that’s all 
the regular care a Blabon Rug needs! 

Madewith a stout burlap back, Blabon 


Linoleum Rugs are mothproof, lie flat 
without fastening, never curl up at the 
edges, and are wonderfully economical. 

Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine lino- 
leum and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. 
They are sold by home-furnishing and 
department stores. 

Made in the usual standard sizes up 
to 9’ by 12’; a few patterns in the extra 
large 12’ by 12’ and 12’ by 15’ sizes. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, write us his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
Folder showing patterns and colors of 
20 Blabon Linoleum Rugs, sent free 
upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, Established 75 years 


BLABON RUGS 


of genuine | 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 





Hazel H. Adler, author of books 
on interior decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on harmonizing 
furniture an raperies with walls = 

and floors, in our 36-page book, Oe IK ; 


Your Home,” beautifully  illus- 
trated in full color. Sent anywhere 
in the United States upon receipt 
of 20 cents, 


Cok 


F 
“Planning the Color Schemes for ’ ante 
: Taba 
NIZ sie 





This well-furnished living-room of a typical farmhouse hasa Blabon Rug of genuine Linoleum — pattern 8061. 


that bring Beauty into the Home! 


When you visit the Sesqui 
Centennial International Ex- 
position at Philadelphia, see 
the displays of Blabon’s Lino- 
leum at these locations: 
The Blabon Exhibit in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and 
Manufactures; The Wall 
Paper House in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manufac- 
tures; The Shippen House on 
High Street (Good House- 
keeping’s Model Home), 
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fou nd~a way to capture 
Paid the flavor of these 


“Prize Tomatoes | 


















) 

V E make Catsup and Chili — 
in a different way. By this method 
we hold all the delicate flavor of the 
tomato. It is a simple method —but 

= it is rapidly winning thousands of 

; new friends to Monarch. 





11CU know how it is with vegetables. Perhaps 
you are cooking them for today’s dinner — or 
maybe for canning. But if you want to get the 
best out of them there is one rule that must 








: be observed. Cook them while they are fresh and firm. The " 
F older they get the less palatable and nutritious they be- shi 
a come. Every hour takes its toll of flavor and food value. sho 
This is especially true of tomatoes. Tomatoes are frag- car 
ile and delicate. They commence to lose their fresh good- The hotties ia which Monarch Cateup ie cooked are ’ 

z ness within an hour or two after they are picked. glass lined. The heating coils are coated with pure 
; - : ; silver. The pipes from the kettles to the automat KI 
That is why we work with the utmost speed when filling machines are glass lined. Contact with only low 
glass and silver does away with any possibility of mol 


we make Monarch Catsup and Chili Sauce. From our 
- metallic flavor or dark color in our Monarch Catsup t 

own selected seed we raise prize tomatoes. Then, when 

these tomatoes are red and ripe, they are picked 


4 washed and inspected —skillfully blended with Mow , FREE MONARCH S EED S es 
: ag Pease TOMATO 


arch spices and pure sugar—cooked to perfection and 







bottled —all within an hour after they come from the vines. Tene The tomatoes for Monarch Catsup are grown from pedi- nat 

Thus we seal in every bit of the tomato flavor. To greed seeds, tested and selected by Reid, Murdoch & isu 
the tomatoes we add nothing but pure spices and pure 7 & Co. Fill out and mail the coupon bel or and bt will NI 
sugar to give just the right amount of snap and zest “ send lee haan SS Dec. sed 
This high-speed method—from vine to glass withinan = 24 43 sat venaniae or tt rn et out sn pine 

: 2 ‘datas eenie Farm to grow these big, luscious tomatoes, with ™ 

hour—is expensive. But it is the only way, we have instructions for making frames and starting plants. & 
found, to capture all the tomato flavor. We believe these Monarch Tomato — 






Seeds will prove of special value and in- he 

terest toSuccessful Farming’s subscrib- 

ers whose children read its Garden and 

Orchard Notes and whose teachers use 

4 the Rural Schools Bulletin. The seeds » 
an will produce tomatoes of extraordinary 

large size and of unsurpassed flavor— 

truly prize tomatoes. Tell the boys and 

girls to send in the Coupon below. 


Ask for these two old-time favorites the next time 
you give your grocer an order. See for yourself what 
; a difference there is in catsup and chili sauce made 







from freshly picked tomatoes. 


MONARCH 


Catsup and Chili Sauce 


Also Monarch Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Teenie Weenie 
Pickles, Peanut Butter, Salad Dressing, everything 
in Canned Fruits and Vegetables, Canned Fish 

and fine table specialties 


Quality for 
7O yeas. 













REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
Chicago + Boston + Pittsburgh - New York 












Mail Coupon 
Today @ 
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Don’t Put Your Best Foot Forward 
Have Two Equally Good Feet Always on Review 


By MARY E. ROBINSON 


HE old idea of putting the best foot forward is superseded Colt skin is as strong as calf and is waterproof. It is much used 
[nowadays by the modern notion of having two best feet for patent leather. 
always on review. According to manufacturers’ figures, each Patent is bad for the feet in hot weather but is always good- 
r shows an alarming increase in the number of shoes used by _ looking for dress shoes. ; 
erican people. Horsehide is firm and pliable. 
{nd the additional number of shoes are purchased by women! Buck ‘ooks as well as suede and is more durable. 
It is said that men buy only half as many shoes as formerly. Cordovan is the best and strongest leather. 
Unlike the average woman, men buy shoes with an eye to their Canvas is excellent for warm weather. 
ring quality. Therefore it seems that women must neces- Satin is used only for 


dress and party wear. 

It is easier to prevent 
than cure foot troubles. 
Therefore, to keep the feet 
in the best condition, it is 
necessary to buy _ shoes 
which are well made and 
which fit perfectly. 

Buy shoes on which the 
manufacturer is willing to 
stamp his name and ad- 
dress. If they are not satis- 
factory, try another brand 
next time. 


C' YMFORTABLE, | serv- 

iceable shoes mean bodi- 
ly comfort and safety. Se- 
lect shoes that permit stand- 
ing, walking and quick 
turning in comfort and 
safety, with no danger of 
slipping, turning the ankle 
or falling. 

The correct shoe should 
answer the following six 
specifications: 

1. The inner line of the 
shoe should be straight 
from heel to toe, follow- 
ing the outline of a nor- 
mal foot. 

2. The outside curve of the 
shoe should follow the 
line of the toes so as to 

: allow room for their free 

Satin slippers belong movement. Toes roomy 

only with party and comfortable prevent 

clothes ill humor from pinched 
toes, aching corns and 
bunions. 

3. A shoe with a flexible shank allows the foot 
muscles to develop and become strong since 
the muscles rather than the shoe support the 
foot. 

4. The heel of the shoe should conform to the 
heel of the foot, thus giving a firm founda- 
tion upon which to walk, and support for the 
body. Heels for adults should not*be higher 
than one and one-fourth inches. Children 
should wear spring heels at least until eight 

years of age. After that heels one-half to three-fourths inch 

for the growing child, and one inch for high school age. Rubber 
heels are very advisable for city wear. They lessen the jar in 


sarily study carefully the selection of shoes to keep pace with the 


in selecting shoes we must first think over our wardrobe and 

e kind of shoes which we shall need to wear with it. It is real 
economy to buy shoes which are well made and which fit per- 
fectly for everyday wear or for shopping and business in towns. 
\iany women make the mistake of false economy by wearing 

r everyday shoes what are not good enough looking for dress 
and are perhaps twisted or run over at the heel. If a woman is 
properly shod, she should not-find it necessary to complain 
of tired feet at the end of the day. 

There is the girl or woman who finds cross-country auto 
trips, camping or hiking more comfortable in knickers. Per- 
haps a pair of satin or patent pumps with French heels are 
quite too good to throw away, and so they are worn with the 
knickers. This same woman would not think of wearing a 
discarded dress hat with that costume. Yet the French heels 
are just as much out of 
pl ice! 

fo be a really wise 
shopper a woman 
should be able to iden- 

the kinds of shoes 
carried in the shoe de- 
partment. 

Does every woman 
know that oxfords are 
low shoes with three or 
more eyelets or but- 
tons and that “ties” 
differ from them by 
having one or two 
eyelets? 

The “pump” is a 
low shoe with no fast- 
ening of any kind and 
isually with a sole 

ch is quite thin. It 

vorn especially with 
ss or party clothes. 





Cc ILONIAL pumps 
‘are low with a 
tongue which is 
in place by a 
e extending out 
ibove the throat 
e shoe. 

Sandal shoes are 
ps with one, two, 
ree straps. This 
probably leads all 
rs in popularity. 

e “brogue” type 





k] 





Broque oxfords are appro- 
priate with knickers 





oe with low heels walking and as a rule last longer than leather heels. 
leather or rubber 5. A shoe should be fitted one inch longer than the foot for both 
is used for sports Good-looking street shoes children and adults. A child’s shoe should be one-fourth inch 
walking. Usually for general wear wider than the foot until the twelfth year. After that it should 
made on the ox- be the same width as the foot, thru the high school age if pos- 
order with elabo- sible. For adults the shoe is fitted one-fourth inch narrower 
perforations. Congress gaiters come just above the ankle than the foot. 
a leather or cloth top. There are no buttons or lacing. This 6. A low cut shoe is preferable to a high shoe in that it allows the 
is adjusted to the ankle by a gusset of rubber goring. muscles of the ankle to exercise freely and does not interfere 
Old ladies’ shoes are made of soft kid with flat heels and with the circulation. 
ially have no toe boxing. Woolen stockings or spats may be worn in cold or wet weather. 


Juliets’”’ are loose-fitting house slippers, high infrontandlow Rubbers or galoshes should be removed when one is sitting indoors 
he sides. “Mules” are house slippers with a high heel, sole _for a period of time. 
vamp, but no quarter or counter. The highly important time to think of foot hygiene and proper 
or several years the supply of leather in this country has _ fitting of shoes is thruout the period of childhood. Defective feet 
ly met the demand, even with an annual importation of hides may be as detrimental to the physical and mental growth of 
skins nearly equal to the domestic supply. This condition children as diseased tonsils or defective eyes. ' 
es it highly important that boots and shoes last as long as In fitting shoes for children, have the foot measured every time 
sible. new shoes are purchased. To measure the foot, have the child 
n purchasing shoes we should see that the material of the stand barefooted on a paper and draw an outline of the foot. Cut 
‘is the kind which we need for our purpose. Each material this out, and compare it with the shape, length and width of the 
its own good qualities. shoe being worn or purchased. Be careful that the shoe which is 
d stretches and scuffs easily but is very comfortable for the _ selected has full uppers which allow for toe freedom. 

Choose flexible soles and shoes which are not too heavy for 
lf is heavy but durable. It is hard, however, on tender feet. both boys and girls. Heavy shoes do not always wear the best, 
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Keep Their 
Young Eyes Young! 


ROTECT the eyesight of your loved ones. 

The clear, keen vision of youth is priceless 

— nothing can replace it. Strong, healthy 
eyes are the means of letting sunshine, beauty 
and knowledge into your children’s lives. Then 
Save their Eyes! 


Give Them Better Light— 
Quick-Lite for the Study Hour 


Under the bright, yet soft and eye-restful 
radiance of this beautiful light, the children can 
pore over their lessons the whole evening through 
without the slightest chance of eyestrain. And 
the cost of a Quick-Lite is but a small fraction of 
doctor’s bills and buying glasses for ruined eyes. 


The Quick-Lite is “Just the Thing for the 
Study Hour.” The sight-saving light it gives is 
natural in quality—nearest like the daylight 
intended for human eyes. Nothing hard about 
it—no glare—no flicker. It is brilliant, powerful, 
steady and at the same time smooth, clear and 
pure-white. Safe,too—can’t be filled while lighted. 


Standard in price everywhere: $9.00 
for Style CQ-329, as shown below. 
More than 30,000 merchants sell Quick- 
Lites. If yours can’t supply you, write 
nearest factory branch, Dept. SF-55. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
~ Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


' 
> 


ew = = 


oleman Quick-Lite 


TRADE MARK 


‘The Sunshine of the Night" 
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Proper care of one’s shoes means 4 
reduction in shoe bills of from 25 to 59 
— at the same time insuring go 
ooking footwear. Shoe trees are of g1 
assistance in retaining the original s} 
of the shoe. Shoes designed for farn 
other heavy out-of-door work should 
kept clean and greased, while thos: 
street wear should be kept clean 
polished. 

Boots and shoes should be sent to 
shoemaker the minute they begin to 
at the seams, or the heel becomes twisted 
out of shape. Delay may mean that 
shoe soon will be so badly damaged tha 
is no longer worth repairing. 


Protect the soles of shoes with rubbers 
as water rots both the leather and + 
threads. 


If the shoes are wet dry them slowly on 
shoe trees. 

The life of shoes will be much longer j 
two pairs are used for general wear 
alternated by wearing one pair one « 
and the second pair the following day 
This allows one pair to dry thoroly befor 
being worn again. 

Have shoes half-soled before the sol 
wears thru. This insures a more comfort- 
able shoe. Welt shoes can be resoled 
half-soled by sewing more easily and 
neatly than other kinds. 

Stockings that fit are as important as 
shoes that fit. A badly shaped stocking, 
one that is too short, or one with a thick 
seam under the foot, destroys the bene- 
ficial effect of wearing a good shoe. 

No standard of measuring has been 
adopted by manufacturers. If one finds 
a brand which fits, it is wise always to 
purchase this brand. All hose should be 
fitted one-half inch longer than the foot 

In spite of all the attention given to 
shoes, the shoe should never be the key- 
note of the costume, but should fade into 
the whole color scheme. 


previ Mrs Ss cama | 


THE POLITE AND QUIET BIRD 


“Mummy, Mummy, I do want to learn 
to sing,’’ said Mildred, with a little pout. 
“Just look at Amy, singing at the big 
town concert, and she is only eleven. 
Why can’t I have a voice like Amy, 
Mummy?” 

Mildred’s mother hardly knew just 
what to say. For almost every day it was 
the same story. Mildred, her sweet Mil- 
dred, with the gentle manners, was becom- 
ing discontented. Everything that her 
new friend Amy had, Mildred wanted too. 
Now it was her voice. 

“But we don’t want children all alike 
You have many things that Amy has not. 
All children can’t have good singing 
voices, dear.”’ 

For two days Mildred was comforted 
by this. Then again: ‘Mummy, why 
can’t I sing? I want to just as much as 
Amy does.” 

Mildred’: mother had her answer ready 
this time. “Even the birds,” she said, 
‘have one among them which they call 
the Quiet Bird. Do you want to hear 
about him?” 

“Oh, Mummy, do tell me,”’ coaxed Mil- 
dred, for she always loved her mother’s 
bird stories. } 

“You remember at your grandma's 
there are trees and bushes out beside the 
river bank?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mildred, breathless with 
interest. 

“T was resting under a big tree one 
quiet morning. Not a sound could be 
heard anywhere about. Then suddenly 
I heard the sound of wings. A bird had 
flown past my face, and as I looked up | 
saw that he was carrying seeds. He sat 
down in the tree above my head, and gave 
the quietest little whisper. Before I could 
turn my head, there were three more little 


> 
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birds, exactly like him, sitting on the limb 
beside him. They all had beautiful fawn 
silk feather coats with splashes of red wax 
on their wings and cocky little top- 
knots on their heads. And what do you 
think these little birds were doing?” 

“Singing,” guessed Mildred. 

“No. All I could hear was a tiny whis- 
per from each one as the first bird passed 
the seeds around to his guests. 

“‘No, thanks, I’m not hungry,’ the 
first bird seemed to whisper. 

“ “No, thank you, I’ll go and get some, 
too,’ the second answered politely. 

“ ‘No, thank you. Keep it for yourself,’ 
the third bird seemed to say. 

‘Oh, I can get some more. Do please 
take it,’ the host was saying I am sure. 
For finally the last bird took the seed 
politely, and thanked him in the softest 
voice. 

“Then what? Did they sing then?” 
asked Mildred, anxious to get the point 
of the story. 

“No, dear. That is the only song those 
polite and quiet birds can sing. But their 
sweet manners and soft voices were as 
beautiful as any song I ever heard.” 

‘‘What were the birdies’ names?” asked 
Mildred thoughtfully. 

“Cedar waxwings or cedar birds,” her 
mother answered. 

“T was just thinking,” Mildred said, 
“that perhaps I might be able to grow like 
the Polite and Quiet cedar bird, even if I 
cannot sing like Amy.” 

“Yes, dear,” Mother answered, “and 
you may find that it takes practice just as 
much as Amy’s singing.” 

So Mildred started practicing that very 
day.—Alice Wetherell. 


PRESERVING EGGS 

“Have you some eggs?” called Aunt 
Emily cheerily as she assisted her niece 
with company dinner preparations. 

“Not one,’ answered Margaret rue- 
fully. ‘‘My hens haven’t begun laying 
since the cold snap.” 

“Don’t you preserve eggs for winter 
use when eggs are cheap? I always sold the 
eggs laid when prices were high, when I 
was on the farm.” 

“T ought to do that too, I know, but 
it seems so messy to get the eggs out of the 
waterglass. Sometimes I have used it but 
often I don’t happen to have it when-I 
need it, anyway.” Margaret apologized. 

“T like best of all a method I learned 
from a kindly old neighbor. She said to 
grease fresh, infertile eggs with any good 
vegetable shortening and wrap them in 
paper. I have tried this method, and if 
the eggs are kept in a cool place, they are 
like fresh eggs months after they are 
packed. Even fertile eggs keep reasonably 
well. I’m sure if you ever try this method 
you'll never be without eggs,”” Aunt Emily 
finished. 

“Indeed, I surely will try it!’’ exclaimed 
Margaret. 

She not only tried it but was so delighted 
that she passed the word along. I, too, 
have tried it and find it a very satisfactory 
method of preserving eggs.— Mrs. F. B. P. 


Now is the time to bring down your straw- 


flowers and arrange them for fall bouquets 




















You need no other~ 


—the same fine flour will make 
100 foods from four basic recipes! 


Perfect Cake, your finest bread, crisp, flaky pie-crust 
or golden brown, tempting biscuits—you can make 
all with the same good flour—Pillsbury’s Best. 


Because Pillsbury’s Best is a perfect flour, rich and 
uniform, creamy white, soft and powder-fine in 
texture, you can use it for every purpose. You need 
no other flour in your kitchen; with Pillsbury’s Best 
you can make 100 different foods from 4 basic recipes. 
Thousands of women save time and money, and 
make a greater variety of dainties, with this famous 
Pillsbury method. Our free booklet, “ 100 Foods 
from 4 Basic Recipes,” explains fully. Write today. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pillsbury's 
Best Flour 


for Pastry, Biscuits«¢Bread 
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When the Men Come In 


For Dinner - - 


OTHER doesn’t dash madly about to get things 


e/ ready if the men are a bit early; nor does she fret 


Copper 


Name 


and fume if they happen to be late. Not since she 
got her new Copper-Clad Range. 


Because the “thermos” construction of the Copper-Clad 
enables the housewife to prepare food quite a while before 
meal time and to keep it warm and tempting long after the 
fire has slowed down. This also means lower fuel bills. 


The Full-Enamel Copper-Clad is the easiest range on earth 
to keep clean. And cook?—well, women everywhere share 
the views of this Weyauwega, Wis. housewife: “The good 
looks of the Copper-Clad alone are worth the money, and 
it cooks and bakes as good as it looks.” 





Yes, the Full-Enamel Copper-Clad means better meals, 
less kitchen drudgery, a saving of coal, and the admiration 
of friends—for everyone who sees the bright, attractive 
Copper-Clad for the first time invariably exclaims, ‘‘Oh, 
what a beautiful range you have!” 

Merchants have the Copper-Clad in your choice of four 
finishes: White, Blue, Gray, and Tan Porcelain Enamel. 
Go and see themi—this week. 


, and name of nearest dealer. 



































----- Free: Mail This Coupon Now!--------1 


-Crap Matieasie Rance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send me free pictures of New, Full-Enamel Copper-Clad, Descriptive 
Booklet 
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CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


Thousands of lovely farm babies 
older children! Who would presume 
choose among them? The judges of { 
contest were glad it was the “cutest : 
best picture,” not the prettiest baby t! 
they were looking for. 

Many pictures had to be ruled 
because they were “hot sharp and cl 
enough, even tho the subjects were ad: 
able. Here is the list of prize winners, :s 
finally decided upon: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. A. B. Kassill 
Outagamie county, Wisconsin. 

Second prize, $3—A. H. Miller, Brov 
county, South Dakota. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. A. C. Laird, 
Burleigh county, North Dakota. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. 
Edgar M. Wright, York county, N 
braska; Hazel Bowling Teraberry, Pow 
sheik county, Iowa; Sarah Morr: 
Genesee county, Michigan; Mrs. Ot 
Goodson, Carroll county, Missouri; Mrs. 
C. E. Haggerty, Hancock county, Ohi 

A list of those receiving honorable men- 
tion will be published in the Novemb 
issue, with the prize winning pictures 
Home Department Editor. 
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MY BEST VEGETABLE RECIPE 
Continued from page 108 
moderate oven for forty-five minutes 

Bernice Copley, of Webster county, 
Nebraska, says, ‘‘My recipe is not strict 
vegetable, but for a meal on wash day 
cannot be surpassed. It is nourishing, d: 
licious, and not at all difficult to prepare. 

“For Ham Shoulder with Sweet Potato 
the boneless smoked shoulder butt, som: 
times called sweetmeat, is a good buy f 
a small family. Wash and scrape well 
before cooking, then cover with cold water 
and simmer until tender, using onion, 
celery, green pepper, etc., for seasoning 
as desired. When done, remove to cas 
serole, cover with brown sugar, and stick 
with cloves if desired. Add sweet pot 
toes, and cook in a moderate oven half a1 
hour, basting twice with sirup. 

“To prepare the sweet potatoes, b: 
four medium-sized ones until almost done, 
then remove skins, and place in a sauc 
pan with 3 tablespoonfuls each of butter, 
sugar and water. Cook slowly, turning 
occasionally until clear looking, then place 
around the ham, pour sirup over, an 
finish in the oven as above directed.” 

Mrs. O. H. Buseth, McHenry count 
North Dakota, sends a recipe for carrot 
loaf as her favorite. “It is a very appe- 
tizing dish and a great favorite wit! 
children,’ she says. 

“The recipe calls for 


i 


i 


10 good-sized carrots 2 cupfuls of grated 

1 small onion bread crumbs 

2 cupfuls of rich, sweet 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls 

milk of butter 
3 eggs Salt and pepper to 
taste 

“Cook carrots in salted water until 

tender; mash them fine. Add melted 


butter, crumbs, grated onion, milk, egg 
yolks and seasoning. Lastly fold in tl 
beaten whites. Pour into a_ butter 
baking dish and bake in a moderate ov‘ 
one hour, or until firm in center.” 

Mrs. Oscar Jarratt, of Custer count) 
Montana, gives a recipe for baked beans, 
which are in season now with the coming 
of chilly, snappy days. 

“The ingredients are: 

1 quart of navy beans 1 teaspoonful (scant) 


1 small can of tomatoes of soda ; 

3 tablespoonfuls of ba- 3 tablespoonfuls of 
con fryings sugar 

1 level teaspoonful of Salt and pepper to 
ginger taste 


‘“‘Wash the beans clean and soak over- 

















night in cold water. In the morning wash 
out of that water and put to cook in more 
cold water. As soon as they reach boiling 
point add the ginger and soda and boil 
until they begin to get tender. 

“Remove from the stove, and add the 
fryings, salt, pepper, sugar, and the toma- 
toes (mashed fine) and enough water to 
cover, and put in a slow oven to bake. | 
use a flat open granite pan to bake them 

These are fine, and the ginger and soda 

em to do away with the gas that usually 

forms in one’s stomach from eating beans. 

| do not pour off the water that contains 

the ginger and soda, but leave it on while 
baking.” 

From Mrs. Josie Ward, Greenwood 
county, Kansas, comes a recipe for baked 
green peppers. 

“The first cool days of fall,” she says, 
“make us long for something a little dif- 
ferent for dinner, something good as well 
as filling. Try a dish of baked peppers as 
a ‘very special’ dish for company dinner. 
It is easily prepared and will bring them 
to dinner with keen appetites, after a 
whiff has reached them. 

“Ingredients needed to serve six or 
eight persons are: 

1 cupful of cooked macaroni or spaghetti 

1 cupful of cooked meat (fresh or cured), 

chopped 

1 cupful of cooked tomatoes 

1 cupful of stale bread crumbs or cracker 

crumbs 

Pepper, salt, butter, and tomato sauce. 

“Soak the peppers overnight in salt 
water, or an hour in hot salt water, after 
cutting off the tops and removing seeds. 
Mix the macaroni, chopped meat, toma- 
toes and bread crumbs in a bowl, add salt 
and pepper to taste and some butter. 
Stuff the green peppers tightly with this, 
place in a baking dish, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, dot thickly with butter, pour 
tomato sauce over and around them and 
bake until the peppers are done, usually 
thirty to forty-five minutes. If they seem 
to be dry, pour in a little water, or better 
yet, some hot meat broth. Serve piping 
hot, preferably in the baking dish. 

“These are fine for using leftovers, as 
cooked navy beans, cooked rice, or even 
potatoes may be used instead of the maca- 
roni. A little onion may be added for those 
who care for them, so they need never be 
exactly the same. 

We shall use many more of the recipes 
that were received in this contest. Watch 
for them in later issues of the magazine.— 
Genevieve A. Callahan. 





CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


What have you done this year to 
beautify and improve the looks of your 
farm home? Indoors or outdoors, what 
have you as a family or as an individual 
been able to accomplish along with all 
the work that had to be done? 

For the best letter of not more than 300 
words in length, received in this office 
before November 1, 1926, a prize of $5 
will be awarded. The second best will 
receive $3 as usual, and the third best, $2, 
vhile five others will receive special prizes 
f $1 each. We want every farm family 

’ look about its own home, to see those 
hings which need changing and improv- 

ig, and to work toward making every 
farm home as beautiful as the best city 
homes. Think what an advantage we of 
he farms have to begin with—space and 
trees and wild shrubbery and flowers, and 

the ground we can manage to dig in, 
order to produce beauty from the black 


Write your letter with the thought in 

nd of helping your Successful Farming 

chbors to go and do likewise. Address 

to Home Department Editor, Successful 
/arming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“Bid Sooty Kettles 
a lasting goodbye 


You can do it with a Perfection Stove’’ 
Sarah T. Rorer 


Philadelphia Cooking Expert 
“N° woman needs to put up 
with sooty pots and pans, 
with endless scouring,” says Mrs. 
Sarah T. Rorer. “Utensils are 
always free from soot and grease 
when you cook with the Perfection 
Stove. I know, from first-hand 
experience.” 
Mrs. Rorer is one of six famous 
cooks who recently completed a 
practical test of the Perfection, 
using it in their own kitchens to 
prepare hundreds of dishes. 


Clean as a China Dish 


“Boiled dinners, pan broiled 
steaks, caramel cream pudding 
were all deliciously cooked on the 
Perfection,” Mrs. Rorer continues. 
“And the outsides of the 


“Tt lights instantly, and can be 
extinguished just as quickly. 
The flames are so dependable, 
and remain as you set them. 


“Treally think thatone can cook for 
any family more easily on a four- 
burner oil stove than on the usual 
kitchen range,” she concluded. 


Perfect Agreement 


The other five famousgooks 
shared Mrs. Rorer’s opiniOf, and 
were enthusiastic in their praise 
of the 1926 Perfection Stove. And 
every day, in 4,500,000 homes, 
women are cooking with satis- 
faction on Perfections. 


See Perfections at any dealer’s. 
All sizes from a one- 


utensils were as easily aig burner stove at $7.25 to 

washed as a china dish. rer St} a five-burner range at 

It’s the long Perfection zy Zs Angeles, $130.00. Cook on a Per- 

chimneys which insure — Boston,NewOr- _‘ fection and you will surely 

clean kettles. They burn a bid a lasting goodbye to 
; 14,0an frTrane > 

every drop of oil com- Picconand Bate SY kettles. 


pletely before the heat 
réaches the cooking. 


“T found the Perfection 
very easy to operate. 


ERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


AIL the coupon today for our 
new booklet, *‘Favorite Menus 
and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks."’ In- 
cludes many of Mrs. Rorer’s. It'sfree. 


Creek, six fa- 
mous cooking 
experts conduct- 
ed a novel cook- 
ing experiment. 


PERFECTION STovE Co. 
7503 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., 
Sarnia, Ont. 
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PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY (360) I 
7503 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio it 
Gentlemen: ; iB: 
Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite | } 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” | 
it 
WARNING: Name 
Use only genuine - 
Perfection wicks, Address 
marked with red Thavea ———— t 
triangle. Others 4 








will give trouble. 
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Q@lgate’s is the modern 
way to protect the charm of 
beautiful teeth. 
into the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth 
and around the edges of 
the gums. It removes 
causes of tooth decay and 
keeps your teeth and gums 


Colgate’s contains no grit 
or harsh chemicals. Its 
regular use insures clean, 
healthy teeth. You’ll like 
the taste—even children 
love to use it regularly. 














Chinese lanterns arranged in an orange vase 


PLAN NOW FOR WINTER CHEER 


HERE is no need to put away the flower 

vases and holders for the winter. It is 
such an easy matter to grow the everlast- 
ing and straw flowers, at least a few vari- 
eties should be included in every garden. 
The careful gathering and drying of these 
flowers will provide abundant material 
for beautiful bouquets for winter decora- 


1 tion. If you did not have these flowers in 
MO l HER | your garden this year, plan to have them 


next summer. 
Most of the everlasting flowers are 


Those lovely teeth easily grown annuals. One of the most 


are priceless 


She’ll thank you in after 
years if you teach her now 
the way to healthy teeth. 
You can’t afford to let her 
take chances, for not only 
beauty, but health, too, de- 
pends on sound teeth. 


common everlasting flower is the gom- 
phrena (globe amaranth) which has clover- 
like flowers. The colors are white, pinks, 
and red. They are always very effective 
for winter cheer arranged loosely in bas- 
kets. 

The flowers shown in illustration No. 2 
are white and several tintaof pink arranged 
in a basket of lavender and soft purple 
straw. 

Annual or perennial statice should be 
included in every garden. Most varieties 
of statice have beautiful spikes of lilac 
colored flowers which combine well with 
other everlasting flowers. They are 
especially effective when the sprays are 
combined with the straw flower, heli- 
chrysum. This straw flower produces 
beautiful yellow, pink and violet colored 
flowers and is the most common annual 
grown for winter boquets. 

The acroclinium has daisy-like flowers, 
single or double in pink and white with 
yellow centers, and blooms profusely. The 
flowers are lovely arranged alone or in 
combination with others. It is an annual 
of easy growth and should be included in 
your spring lists of seeds. 

Sprays of lavender statice, pink and 
white acroclinium, and different shades of 
helichrysum give a charming combination 
of colors and form. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A winter fireside made attractive with bittersweet and Chinese lanterns 
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A perennial plant which re uires no 
particular care and spreads rapidly is the 
Chinese lantern plant, physalis. This 
plant produces a large-sized berry similar 
in form to a _— cherry, a beautiful re 
in color. e arrangement of the husks 
on the stems and even the stems them- 
selves are interesting. 

There are many other flowers whic! 
might be included in this list, but th: 
named give a good variety to start with 

Most of the everlasting and stray 
flowers should be picked before they 
open. If allowed to remain too long 
the plant the petals turn back in an un- 
natural position when dry. Buds jus 
starting to open give nicely formed flowe: 
when dried. The flowers keep their color 
better if dried in a moderately dark place 
which is not damp. 

Aside from the pleasure derived fro: 
raising these flowers, there is always a de- 
mand for any extra sprays one wishes 
sell.—Ruth Cessna. 










































Illustration No. 2 —Globe amaranth in 
shades of pink and white 








EXTRA CLOTHES BASKETS 


I find the light-weight bushel baskets 
such as large fruits are sold in, a great 
convenience in the laundry. Some I have 
lined with white oilcloth and some with 
the best portion of discarded sheets made 
like an exaggerated hat lining. 

When sorting and rinsing clothes thes 
baskets are handy as the clothes may ™ 
sorted into classes so as to save much 
handling. Colored garments go in on 
basket, things that need starching in an- 
other, sheets in another, and so on. 

I do like my clothes hung on the line 
with some uniformity and the small bas- 
kets save so much searching about for 
uniform articles since all the sheets are 
together, all towels and pillow cases, etc 
The children can help about hanging ou 
the clothes, too, without having to fift 2 a 
big basket of wet clothes—A. M. A. 
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Use the coupon—simply fill in your 
name and address and by return mail 
the National General Catalogue for Fall 
and Winter will be sent you free. 

Four million families will use this 
book. Four million homes will be made 
brighter; four million fathers, mothers 
and their children will be better dressed 
—will buy everything they most need to 
wéar ortouse. In four million homesthere 
will be more money to spend—because 
of the National’s money-saving prices. 


> Are You One of the Four Million? 
- Will your home, too, profit by the 



























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


their Best Way to the Largest Possible Saving 


savings this General Catalogue offers? 

Will you use this book to buy every- 
thing to make the home more modern 
and complete—rugs, curtains, blankets, 
window shades, stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
kitchen cabinets, cedar chests, china, sil- 
verware, cutlery, and house furnishings? 

Will you use this book to buy auto- 
mobile tires and everything for the auto- 
mobile—to buy the things for the man’s 
and boy’s personal use, to buy every- 
thing they need to wear, at prices that 
bring you the greatest savings? 

Will your whole family have the pleas- 
ure of the newest, most beautiful New 
York Styles, and still save money? 


The Greater National 
Offers a Broader Service 


The National’s 38 years’ experience and 
knowledge and skill in creating bargains 
have been applied to secure for you the 
lowest. prices on everything you most 
need. The Greater National supplies al- 
most every personal and home need— 
under a 38-year-old guarantee: ‘‘ Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 
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TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
278 West 24th Street 639 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 






(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
N . coupon to our New York house—if you live west of 
é » \ Y the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City house.) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the Fall and 


CLOAK ér S VU IT Co. Winter “National” Money-Saving Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CARALEY CO..,Inc. Name. ......sccescccccccccccccccsccscccsecees 







b 278 West 24th Street 639 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
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Baking 
Success 
or Failure? 









































than any other range. 


any other range. 


2140 Morgan St. 


e Range with a 
















“My Wife is a Wonderful Cook”’ 
means more to any woman than the 
best meant sympathy over fallen 
cakes and soggy bread.....Yet how 
few realize that often there is little 
difference between one woman’s 
baking skill and another’s except the 
reliable MAJESTIC range. 
what a difference that makes! 


But 


For almost 40 years the dependable 
MAJESTIC has helped to make 
“wonderful cooks” by ending bak- 
ing failures. No wonder it is used 
in great hotels where baking must 
not fail and in more private kitchens 


Beautiful in up-to-date nickel and 
enamel finish, it is especially design- 
ed to save fuel and repairs, and to 
provide twelve gallons of ready hot 
water in its copper reservoir. 


Forget baking failure and enjoy sure 
baking success with a MAJESTIC. 
Enjoy economy too. For the MA- 
JESTIC—the finest range made— 
costs less per year of service than 


Choose your Majestic at your dealer’s 
today. Or write us for dealer’s name 
and handsome, illustrated Beauty 
Book describing this unusual range. 
MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


™Q@reat Majestic 


Right or 
left hand 
hot water 
reservoir 


as desired 
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DO YOU MAKE PRIZE CAKES? 
Continued from page 116 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add 
spices. Add flour with soda sifted in. 
Throw the nuts and raisins onto the dry 
flour and mix all very thoroly together. 
Lastly add the apple sauce. Be careful to 
have a stiff batter. Bake in a loaf in a 
slow oven. This cake may be warmed and 
used as a pudding with hard sauce. 

Walnut Torte 

3 eggs 1 large cupful of 

2 cupfuls of granulated English walnut 

sugar meats 

2 cupfuls of oatmeal Juice and grated rind 

cracker crumbs of % lemon 

Whipped cream 1 teaspoonful of bak- 

ing powder 

Beat eggs until light and frothy; then 
add sugar, grated rind and juice of lemon. 
Mix baking powder and cracker crumbs 
and then add to first mixture. Bake in a 
slow oven (325 degrees F.) for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Serve with whipped 
cream. No flour is required. 

Dark Fruit Cake 

1 pound (2 cupfuls) of 1 pound of nuts 

rown sugar ¥% pound of candied 

1% cupfuls of butter cherries 

8 eggs ¥% cupful of molasses 

1 teaspoonful of cloves  cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 4 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of cinna- 2 level teaspoonfuls 

mon of baking powder 

4 pounds of raisins \% pound of lemon 

¥% pound of citron peel 

Cream butter with sugar. Add yolks of 
eggs well beaten, then the chopped fruits 
and nuts. Mix and sift spices, baking 
powder and flour; add alternately with the 
molasses and milk which have been mixed 
together. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Bake in a very slow oven (300 
degrees F.) for three to four hours. 

Sour Cream Cup Cakes 

1 cupful of thick sour 2 cupfuls of flour 

cream 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

34 teaspoonful of soda ing powder 

1 cupful of sugar \% teaspoonful of salt 





2 eggs % teaspoonful of 
vanilla 
Pour sour cream into the mixing bowl 
add soda and stir until foamy; add sugar 


and stir until well mixed. Break eggs into 
mixture and beat vigorously till smoothly 
combined. Mix and sift flour, baking pow- 
der and salt together, and stir gradually 
into the first mixture. Add vanilla and 
beat well. Put into well-greased individual 
tins and bake twelve to twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven (380 degrees F.). 
White Loaf Cake 
14 cupful of butter % cupful of milk 
1% cupfuls of sugar 3 level teaspoonfuls 
Whites of 4 eggs of baking powder 
2 cupfuls of flour \{ teaspoonful of al- 
mond extract 
Sift flour once and measure; add baking 
powder and sift five times. Sift sugar, then 
measure. Cream butter and sugar to- 
gether thoroly, then add flour and milk 
alternately, a little at a time, then flavor- 
ing. Fold in carefully the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs, and bake in two loaf pans, 
forty to sixty minutes in a slow oven (350 
degrees F.). 
Nut Spice Cake 
14 cupful of shortening 14 teaspoonful of 
%4 cupful of sugar cloves 
2% cupfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of cin- 
2 eggs namon 
2teaspoonfuls of baking 1% teaspoonful of nut 
powder meg 
34 cupful of milk 4 cupful of chopped 
nuts 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually, then 
whole eggs and beat thoroly. Sift flour 
with baking powder and spices and add to 
first mixture alternately with milk. Bake 
in two layer cake pans, twenty-five min- 
utes in a moderately hot oven (350 de- 
grees F.). 
Cream Sponge Cake 
3 eggs beaten separately 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 


1% cupfuls of sugar ing powder 
144 cupfuls of flour % cupful of boiling 
Pinch of salt water 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Mix in order given, sifting flour, salt and 
baking powder together. Beat well, bake 
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dishes Bee, 
left-overs 


Piping hot croquettes, each 
tipped with sprig of parsley 


—everybody likes them. 
Hash fit for a king, yet eco- 
nomical. 


Salads, Chowders, Meat Pat- 
ties and many other delicious 
dishes—you can make them 
all if you have a “Universal” 
Food Chopper. 

You'll agree its easy econ- 
omy to use this money-sav- 
ing Food Chopper which 
makes left-overs into de- 
licious dishes that invite a 
second helping. Saves its cost 
in a few months. 

Over 10,000,000 are in use. 
Be sure you get a “Universal” 
Food Chopper—the kind that 
can’t twist loose from the table 
when you turn the crank — that 
has four self-sharpening, beveled 
cutters that chop without mash- 
ing—that is easy to clean. 


Send for Booklet No. 881 showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps 
Handsome prizes will be offered ] 

in each State for the best recipe 

for a dish made with a Food Chop 

per. See your dealer for details 

about this attractive prize contest, 

closing November 1, 1926. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Com. 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


ALamp that Burns 94% Air. 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazing 
ly brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, }8 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
8t., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send a !am? 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give on¢ 
FREE to the first user in each locality wh? 
will help him introduce it. Write him to-day fo" 
full particulars. Also ask him to explain hov 
you can get the agency, and without exper 
ence or money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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in layers in a hot oven (375 to 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 
Fluffy Boiled Icing 
114 cupfuls of granu- 1 teaspoonful of va- 
ated sugar nilla extract 

{ cupful of water ¥% teaspoonful of al- 

2 egg whites mond extract 

Boil sugar and water without stirring 
until the sirup spins a hair when dropped 
from spoon. Pour sirup slowly on stiffly 
beaten egg whites, beating constantly 
until stiff enough to spread. Add flavoring 
and mix. 

Mocha Icing 
1 tablespoonful of but-_ 3 tablespoonfuls of 
ter strong boiled coffee 
1 tablespoonful of cocoa’ 1 teaspoonful of va- 
y nilla 

2 cupfuls of confectioners’ sugar (rolled) 

Cream butter, add cocoa, sugar, coffee, 
and vanilla, a little of each at a time, beat- 
ing constantly until all ingredients are 
mixed and icing is of right consistency to 


spread. 


Caramel Icing 
2cupfuls of brown sugar 2  teaspoonfuls of 


cupful of milk or butter (may be 
cream omitted if cream is 
used) 


Mix the ingredients and cook to the 
soft-ball stage. Beat the mixture until it 
is creamy. 

Molasses Layer Cake 

2 tablespoonfuls of 1 cupful of molasses 

melted fat 2 cupfuls of flour 

16 cupful of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful ofsoda 

1'4 cupfuls of hot strong % teaspoonful of salt 

offee 1 level teaspoonful of 

l egg baking powder 

2 teaspoonfuls of mixed spices 

Combine molasses, sugar, melted fat 
and coffee; then add flour sifted with the 
spices, baking powder and soda, and then 
the egg beaten light. Beat well and bake 
in layer cake pans for twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees F.). Put 
layers together with following filling: 1 
pint of whipped cream, 1 cupful of pow- 
dered sugar and 1 tablespoonful of goffee 


extract. 


REGRETS AND RESOLUTIONS 


re a young wife wrote it, on or near 
ier second wedding anniversary.) 
[i I could live over the first two years 
oi my married life, I would pray more, 
study God’s word more. Thus I 
d be a truer and better help to my 
husband. ; 
[ would try to exercise more self con- 
in all ways, not allowing little an- 
neces to make me cross. I would 
ry to ery less easily. 
| would try to be more sympathetic 
to understand my husband in all his 
is, not allowing selfishness to mask 
itiveness in my character. 
ould try to be more womanly: less 
I would try to be kinder and 
ful. 
! would try to remember what my 
g brother-in-law told me he had 
‘If you want your own way you're 
to live with.” Ko 
vould try to be more efficient in 
tical things, never allowing my hus- 
to find a button missing or to ap- 
in need of wifely care and over- 


ould try to be sweet, under all cir- 
tances, and always meet him with a 


ould try to cultivate more poise 
to conduct myself in a more digni- 
( way in the presence of others. 
1 would try to plan my work to better 
tage and never allow my husband 
nd the household equilibrium out of 
nce, 
vould try to advance more rapidiy 
ually and to help him to advance, 


vould try to do more missionary 
id O, how I would try, never, under 


circumstances, to speak a cross word 





my husband.—Florence B. Phillips. 
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Makes 
Kids Husky 
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ff to a good start 


Deliciously different Oat Flakes thoroughly 
cooked in exactly 3 Minutes (no more—no less) 


A delicious hot dish of Oats has long 
been acknowledged the best food for 
breakfast. The essential vitamines 
and minerals, balanced by tissue- 
building protein, make this grain a 
storehouse of energy. But its prep- 
aration formerly required too much 
time and trouble to serve it often. 
Now, with 3 Minute Oar FLaAKes 
you can have this nourishing food 
quickly, thoroughly and easily pre- 
pared—deliciously different to taste 
with a new nutlike flavor. 


Only 3 Minutes on your stove 
—because fireless-cooked at the 
mill for 12 hours 


The secret of having oat flakes thor- 
oughly cooked in exactly 3 minutes 
is contained in our new and exclusive 
process. The oats, still in their jack- 
ets, are fireless-cooked at the mill (in 
their own moisture) for 12 hours. 
Then, when dried and hulled, the 
flakes are tender and entirely free 
from that flouriness that cooks into 









Regular Package, 10¢ | Grocer’s Address 
Family Size, 25¢ 








— eee ee 
| THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
. | Department 12-C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 
=} | 2 packages of 3 Mmure Oat Fraxes 1 package of 3 Mnvuts Hommy Garts 
5 | 1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Waear Fiaxes 


- Grocer’s Name... 


Except in Far West and Canada | Address.,...... 


a paste. It is this pre-cooking at the 
mill that enables these oat flakes to 
be thoroughly cooked by boiling for 
only 3 minutes on your stove. 


Greater Digestibility 


Our process of fireless-cooking also 
renders the oat flakes more digestible 
than ever before. Itcompletely breaks 
down the starch cells (dextrinizes the 
starches). For children 3 Minute 
Oat Frakes is a most nourishing, 
digestible and delicious cereal. 


New Nutlike Flavor 


A steaming dish of 3 Minute Oat 
FLakes tastes entirely different from 
any other oats you have ever eaten. 
Just as peaches preserved with the 
stones in them have a flavor un- 
equaled by the finest stoned peaches 
—so these oats, fireless-cooked at the 
mill in their own moisture and with 
their jackets on, possess a richness 
not found in any other oat cereal. 
The new nutlike flavor will delight 
you. Try it without delay. 


look jor the 

ig Red JS 
Package bearing this 
Ask Your Grocer 


for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 
gocents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Minute Oar Faxes 

1 package of 3 Mivure Homiy Garrts 

1 package of 3 Mrvute Bran and Waeat Piaxes 


Use this coupon today 
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No. 2700—Chic Model. The pattern for this 
stunning style can be had in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 36, 38. 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 244 yards of taffeta 36 inches wide, with 
1% yards of 36-inch georgette crepe. 

No. 2822—Good-Looking Sports Frock. The 

pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3544 
yards of 40-inch material. 
F” No. 2840—Bloused Silhouette. The pattern is 
furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 334 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2832—Afternoon Frock. The pattern can 
be had in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 


Farming 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 33¢ yards of 
40-inch material with 344 yards of banding. 

No. 2823—Straight Bodice and Gathered 
Skirt. The pattern comes in sizes 16 years and 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with 44-yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2244—Comfortable Sleep-Ins. The pat- 
tern can be had in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 24% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2821—Youthful, Slender Lines. The 
pattern may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 234 yards of 54-inch bordered material 

No. 2420—One-Piece Apron. The pattern cuts 
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Pattern Department 







in sizes small, medium and large. The medium size 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2316—One-Piece Dress for Juniors. The 
pattern may be had in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
Size 8 requires 17% yards of 42-inch material with 
14-yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 2820—Simple Lines. The pattern for this 
clever style can be had in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 134 yards of 40-inch material 
with 34-yard of 114 inch ribbon for tie. 


No. 2830—Straight Lines. The pattern is ob- 
tainable in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards ol 
40-inch material with %-yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 





To order any of theitems shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


Des Moines, lowa 





Patterns will not be 
10 cents for your copy. 











—styles for morning, 
Our Pattern Book of Styles 777s fo oo 
And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures 
see how the styles are made 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons 


he 


Nothing could be more simple. Any beginné 


pen 


Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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*Hip Sing,”’ the convenient 
laundry pincushion 


These and many other 
practical designs for gifts 
and bazar work are shown 
in our new Sewing Book 
No. 15 with pattern sheet 
for 5 ofthe most attractive 
“Pretty Polly,” articles. All are made or 


an ingenious . ; 
Sewing Case trimmed with 


‘WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the follow- 
ing colors: Ycllow, Peach, Linen, 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, /@Aaus 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, | THUR 
Copenhagen,Reseda, Brown,Black. { turns itse 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 326 Orange, N. J. 
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Turn Surplus Wool Into Fine 
Blankets and Auto Robes 


HIS is a special service which 

we started at the request of 
the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and continued 
at the request of the wool growers 
themselves. 


We will take your extra wool and 
make it up into beautiful blankets 
and auto robes for a nominal charge. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
and wool refunded. 


Write for booklet explaining plan to Dept. B-10 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Agents !72"Week 


<~—— $2 an Hour for Spare Time 
Introduce finest line New Geaventecs 
Hosiery you ever saw. Formen, 

women, children. All kinds, 126 styles’ 
colors. Guaranteed to wear 7 months, 


ew, uto We furnish 

Ph with new 

Auto to travel in. Write today for brand new 
selling plan. We deliver or you deliver--suit 
yourself. No experience needed. No license fee 
to pay, We protect ouragents. Credit given. Any 
man or women can make $24 a week in spare time. 
Samples furnished. Exclusive territory. Our new 
line Silk Hosiery can’t be beat. Write for terms. 
Wilknit Hosiery Co. No. 268 Greenfield. Ohio 


Sample Woolen Goods 
nen's samples of woolen goods, underwear, hosiery, 
ts, sheep lined coats, mackinaws, leather vests, 
one third to one-half less than regular prices. 
for new eatalog. Associated Textiles Inc. ( Co- 
pcrative). Successors to Minesanets | Woolen Mills, 
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A HARVEST TIME PARTY 

To carry out the idea of a Harvest- 
time party in the decorations use shocks 
of corn fodder, pumpkins, red apples and 
autumn leaves. The long stalks of corn 
may be banked in the corners and around 
the fireplace and by the doorways, the 
pumpkins scattered among the corn to 
give a realistic touch to the scene, and 
the autumn leaves and apples used for 
the decorations higher up. A border of 
autumn leaves is very effective if used 
on the window curtains and piano scarf, 
while the apples may be attached to 
threads and suspended from the chande- 
liers and doorways. 

Cover the refreshment table with a 
white cloth and at each end place a small 
yellow pumpkin. Stick the end of a 
long wire into each pumpkin and on the 
long rainbow thus formed paste fringed 
yellow paper. Under the rainbow arch 
place in the center of the table a basket 
of fresh fruits, red and yellow colors only 
being used, such as red and yellow 
apples, peaches, pears and bananas. 

The basket rests on a centerpiece of 
autumn leaves, and _ bright colored 
autumn leaves form a fringe around the 
base of each pumpkin. Red apples, hol- 
lowed out, make splendid holders for 
yellow unshaded candles and a fringe of 
yellow crepe paper hangs from around 
the central light above the table. 

Refreshments that carry out the same 
color scheme may be easily provided 
and may consist only of orange ice and 
gold cake with a fruit punch to be served 
thruout the evening, or if something 
more elaborate is desired the following 
menu would be very appropriate: 


Chicken Croquettes Potato Chips 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Fruit Salad 
Individual Frosted Cakes 


The games should be lively and so 
planned that all may take part. A pie 
tin relay race is splendid to start the fun. 
Divide the guests into two or more teams 
of equal numbers and line each team up 
behind the starting point. The leader 
of each team is then handed a pie tin 
which he must balance upon his head 
and then lock his hands behind his back. 
At the word “go” each leader runs for- 
ward to the goal which he circles and re- 
turns, removing the pie tin from his own 
head and placing it on the head of the 
next person in his line, who with hands 
locked behind him repeats the perform- 
ance; and so on until each player has 
made the run, the last runner placing the 
pan again on the head of the leader. 
The side wins whose leader first wears 
the pan for the second time. The diffi- 
culty of the game is much increased by 
each returned runner having to place 
the pan on the next one’s head, instead 
of the wearer doing it himself, because 
in their hurry the pan is very seldom 
balanced properly and is usually shaken 
off by the runner who must then stop 
and replace the lost pan, which requires 
time, especially if the pan lights on its 
edge and rolls. 

Knotty Problems will prove very ex- 
citing. Divide the guests into three or 
more teams with an equal number in 
each. Provide as many light ropes as 
there are teams and each rope should 
contain as many knots as there are mem- 
bers in the team. Fasten one end of 
each rope to some stationary object and 
hand a loose end to the leader of each of 
the different teams. When the signal is 
given, each leader unties one knot in his 
rope and then hands the end of the rope 
to the next player on his team. He steps 
forward and unties the next. knot, and so 
on until someone unties the last knot in 
a rope before the other teams have fin- 
ished, thereby winning for his team. 

Tell It. This game should not be ex- 
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Pretty and Easy 


Everyone can make 
these simple edgings— 
so effective on hand- 
kerchiefs or lingerie. 


A. lst Row—Ch 5, sk 2, 
dc in 3d, repeat. 2nd 
Row—Sl st to center 
of ch. Ch 5, de in cen- 
ter of next ch. Ch 5, de 
incenterof nextsp.*Re- 
peat around.3d Row— 
Fill ch with Isc, 4dc, 1 
sc. Repeat around. 


B. lst Row—Ch 3, sk 2, 
sl st into 3d st, ch 3, 
dc in 3d st. Repeat 
around. 2nd Row— 
Ch 3, p, ch 3, sl st over 
dc. Repeat around. 


Send ten cents for be- 
ginner’s instruction 
leaflet and a bookful 
of beautiful designs — 
just the thing for mak- 
ing dainty gifts. The 
Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. 707, 881 Broad- 
way, New York City. 














BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET 


J.-P. COATS 


MERCERIZED CROCHET 
BOILFAST COLORS 





































































Greatest rt 

Bargain Ever Oftered 

Only $1.98 for both of these fine 

dresses. Just to gain 60,000 new 

eustomers we make this smashing 
offer. Never again this great opportun- 

ity. Both dresses remarkably y styled and 

made just as beautifully as the finest 

dreases you'll see on city fashionables. 
Material isa a Beary, Woo! * 

fancy as 

Lace ond ¢ silky Braid ss one of 
rich Navy Biue with fring em- 

broidery. Both feature latest pleated LZ 

skirts. Sizes: 32 to 46. Misses: 1 

to 20. “Only 2 toa eustomer—and ou'll get 2 2 of them for the 

priceof one. Don't lose See th approval 


DON’T SEND “A PENNY NOW 


Just addr. siz i You 
onty bur Sur slashed price of Pay y? for 2 dresses on 


al 
"Ss @ few cents opney Oy e if you 
tt, —— lor Big Free onee S ree 
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FREDERICK HERRSCHNER &s 





beautifully illustrated in 
colors, you will find hun- 
dreds of useful, delightful 
things to embroider as well 
as many ready-made arti- 
cles for yourself and to beautify your home. These are 
in the newest exclusive designs on excellent materials, 
By buying here—direct from the manufacturers 
——you will make a considerable saving. This book, 
which is yours for the asking, shows many beautiful 
stamped Center Pieces, Buffet Sets, Scarfs, Bed 
Spreads, fancy Towels, Pillow Cases, Filet and Voile 
Bedroom Sets, fine yard Linens and Damask Table Linens, plain 
and fancy Handkerchiefs,ready-made, stamped orplain, Infante’ 
or Children’s W ear, Infants’and Children’s Knit Goods, Stamped 
Rompers and Play Suits, and hundreds of other articles for your- 
self, Zour home and for gifts. -Complete lines of D. M.C 5. and Nun’ 8 
i H 5 ; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Complete instructions and color chart for embroidering sent with 
each order. All goods sent postpaid. Be sure to for your 
NOW before you forget it. It is FREE 
Frederick Herrschner, Ing,, Est. 2899 
K6682 South Ashland Avenue, Depts” CHICAGO 


in THIS 80-page book, 

















THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION | 


converts any ordinary cook 
stove into a gas range. 
OXO-GAS is made from 
kerosene and air. Cheaper, 
cleaner and more efficient 
than coal. for all 
heating purposes. Respons- 
ible distributors wanted. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY, 
105 N. May Street, 


Types 









Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mend 
a patent patch fer instantly mending leaks in al 
utensils. Sample package free. OLLETT 


MFG, CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 









Chicago, Ulinois | 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


plained beforehand to the guests. Sepa- 
rate the players into pairs by having 
them line up facing each other, girls in 
one row and boys in another. Beginning 
at opposite ends of the lines pair the 
man at one end of the line with lady at 
the opposite end of the ladies’ line until 
all have secured partners. The hostess 
then announces a certain subject such 
as: “Why a car needs a carburetor,” or 
“How I would sell a woman a patent 
floor mop she does not want,” and allow 
the men to talk to their lady partners 
on this subject for three aaadion. At 
the end of this time the hostess then an- 
nounces subject on which the ladies 
are to do the talking for three minutes, 
which may be something like, “How I 
prepare a dinner on short notice for un- 
expected guests,” “The best way to 
make a good white cake.” 

At the end of the last three minutes 
the gentlemen are asked to retire to an- 
other room and write out explicit infor- 
mation on the subject their partner has 
just been explaining. The ladies write 
on the subject the gentlemen expounded, 
each one must sign his or her name to 
the paper, and the explanations are then 
read aloud to the reassembled guests. 
You may be sure most of them will cause 
a hearty laugh. 

A sculpturing contest is very appropri- 
ate for a harvest time party. Baskets of 
turnips, apples, carrots and parsnips are 
provided and each guest is requested to 
carve a face on either a turnip or an 
apple and a figure of either a parsnip or 

carrot and put the two together. Wire 
is provided by which the head and body 
may be attached. The winner is the one 
who produces the most artistic piece of 
sculpture—Loie E. Brandom. 


AN OLD-TIME CROCHET PATTERN 


Did you, when you were a little girl, 
have crocheted lace like this around the 
bottom of your best petticoat? Many little 
girls did, and the pattern for which direc- 
tions are given here will have added inter- 
est for all such. Since crocheted lace is not 
used a great deal for little girls’ petticoats 
these days, you may wish to use this 
design for towel ends or for pillow cases. 
It is prettiest made in rather fine thread. 

Abbreviations used are: Ch., chain; 

t., stitch; treb., treble; sl. st., slip stitch; 
Use No. 9 steel hook. For coarse lace 
use No, 20 or 30 crochet cotton. For fine 
lace use No. 40 to 50 crochet cotton. One 
ball is required for lace for one towel. 

For two and one-half inch lace, ch. 25, 
throw thread over hook, turn, treb. back 
into 4th stitch, treb. 9 stitches, ch. 5, skip 
3, then treb. 10 “ere” ch. 3, turn, treb. 
7 stitches, ch. 5, sl. st. into center of the 
chain of 5 in the last row. Ch. 5, skip 2, 
treb. 8, ch. 3, turn, treb. 5, ch. 5, sl. st. 
into center of chain of 5 in the last row. 

Ch. 5, sl. st. into center of the chain of 
5 in the last row, skip 2, treb. 6, ch. 3, 
turn, treb. 3, ch. ! 5, sl. st. into center of the 
chain of 5 in the last row, and so on the 








An easy pattern to make 


same until across open spaces. Skip 2, 
treb. 4, ch. 6 (this chain of 6 forms the 
loop on which the scallop is to be made), 
turn, treb. 2, ch. 5, sl. st. into center of 
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JUST OUT—1927 
Models— at Lowest Facto 
Now— WESTINGALE offers ee 1 bast wo ij 
ONE Dial Control — Coast to Cx Sater rock 
bottom prices—30 days’ trial and M Mone ey 
Why not have the NEWEST Radio 
hy e chances when you can put t is NEW 
1927 Westingale— “ONE Dial model in your home for 
’ Trial on the absolute guarantee that if you d: 
find i it the 1 Ay hh one best value you have ever seen— 
ee 


You 
5 Tubes— Coast to Coast 
WESTINGALE Radio — either One or Two-Dial Mod- 
ela—receive concerts, music, sports or market rep 
from Coast to Coast on loud speaker, Most beautiful 
werful sets made, yet so simple a child can operat 
e 
d ra 
ree on a! panels formance 2 in duit gold, Unbeata e 
peeran rformance or 
for pPeupe & Dia etal Price $47. 09 
7 Dial Retait Price 55 
Don’t bay any radio until_you get our FREE yoo7 cat 
is) 

















log which pictures and describes the two last minute 
Westi ale Models and = liberal 30 Day Trial Of 
rite for Free Book t 






WESTINGALE. ELECTRIC co. 
Dept. 27 1751 Belmont Ave. Chicago, Miinots 













e AGENTS — DEALERS 


Make Big Money and Your Own Radio FREE, Big 

profits in Radio. Get demonstrator set on 30 Days’ Trial 

and make $50.00 to $100. 00 a wee Full or s ye ti 

We offer big special discount on y-* 

outfit placed in each community. Be firs 
~ for discount and full particulars, 









Write | to 
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This farm-home won- 
der lamp floods entire r 
with soft, white light equalling 
ordinary lamps. A great oy 
mother, father and the whole family. 


The 
Aw 











Positively safe. No wicks, chimney, 
soot, smoke or odor. Alwaysclean J 
and handsome. Lights with a 
match, Makes its own vaporfrom 
gasoline or kerosene at icanight. 
Cheapest, softest, safest light 
known. Fitted with special, vi- 
bration-resisting mantle outlast- 
ing three ordinary mantles, 


Try It At Our Risk 


Thislamp must sell 





Make $i2to} itself. Write for free 
$20 a day scll-| trialoffer. 
ing Radiolite‘o! Radiolite Corp. 
bors, Writefor 1062 
our agent’s| Cold Spring Ave. 
proposition, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practica! N urses, 
Mothers and Religious W< —_ 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Leading Chicago Sy* 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. b+ 
tablished 27 years, 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under & 
rs write for enon laces catal 





















z and 
FREE 


Become Independent Ehcasd ach 
Dept. 9510, » 421 South 


Bunions @ 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c.} 


DrScholl’s 
Zino-pads inivtn 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 














con for perce | shipped direct from ee. to ae cutting out et 
and retailers’ profits. Dpt.10 BLACKBURN & ledianage' 
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he chain of 5 in the last row, and so on 
across the open spaces, skip 2, treb. 
— Lin 3, turn, treb. 3, ch. 5, si. st. into she 

nter of the chain of 5 in the last row, 
un d so on making one less each time than 
in the last row. ‘Treb. 4, then treb. 12 
times in the loop. 

SI. st. to 3rd row, ch 2, sl. st. to 2ndrow, 
treb. into each of the stitches around 
circle with a chain of one between each 
treb. now, treb. 6, ch. 5, sl. st. into center 
of the chain of 5in the last row, so on until 
across open spaces. Treb. 6, ch. 3, turn, 
treb. 7, ch. 5, sl. st. into center of the 
chain of 5 in the last row. Ch. 5, treb. 8, 
then ch. 2. Go into open space of scallop 
twice, then ch. 2; repeat until around the 
sci rely 

a st. to the first row, then make 6 little 
scallops, by trebling 9 times in every other 
open space, slip stitching into the one 
between. Now you are ready to crochet 
the ninth or last row of one scallop. Treb. 
10, ch. 5, treb. 10, and one scallop is com- 
plete Ch. 3, turn, continue as before. 

To make one- inch lace to match the 
above for the opposite end of the towel, 





The one-inch lace 


eh. 7, turn, treb. back into the 4th st., 
ch. 2, skip 2, treb. 2, turn, ch. 5 (this 
chain of 5 forms loop over which the 
scallop is made), treb. 2, ch. 2, skip 2, 
treb. 2, ch. 3, turn. Treb. 1, ch. 2, skip 
2, treb. 2, then treb. 6 times into loop 
with a chain of one between each treble. 
Sl. st. to Ist row, turn, treb. 7 times in 
every other open space, slip stitching be- 
tween for 3 times; this forms the three 
little — around the scallop. Ch. 3, 
treb. 1, ch. 2, skip 2, treb. 2. This com- 
pletes ‘first scallop, then ch. 3, turn and 
continue next scallop the same way.— 
Mrs. J. W. T. 


FLOWER POTS OF CREEK GRAVEL 


An unusual and charming flower pot 
may be made of creek gravel and 
cement. While on the river this sum- 
mer, I was attracted by the many colors 
of the smooth little stones that had been 
washed up by the water and I took home 
a basketful. They ranged in color from 
a dull gray to a rich red. For my first 
attempt I used a tin coffee can for the 
inside form, cutting a drain hole in the 
bottom. Then I made a thick mortar 
of cement and, with the coffee tin turned 
bottom up on a board, spread a half- 
inch layer of the mortar around it. It 
was then an easy .task to pick out the 
tiny stones and press them into the ce- 
ment. I mixed the different colors as 
much as possible and when it was fin- 
ished it was really beautiful. Four round 
stones of the same size were selected and 
used for legs. After allowing two days 
La applied a coat of clear varnish. 

I have made other flower pots since, 
using small muscle shells instead of the 
gravel. Various effects may be had by 
using either the inside or the outside of 


shells—Mrs. C. F., Mo. 





WHEN SERVING APPLE PIE 


\ different touch when serving apple 
pie with cheese, and one that is sure to 
please, is to cut the cheese out in the form 
of little carrots, using, of course, a very 
yellow cheese. Then stick astiny sprig of 
parsiey in the top and you have a very 
realistic carrot, that might fool even a 
ra t 
is is not really a waste, as the cheese 
is trimmed off may be used in any 

illing for grated cheese, and if put 
ae ws jar, will not become 


ato 
Sta 
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cube Set 


Single Dial Radio 













ASSEMBLED 


ang Di iUNT TO 
NTS AND iD DEALERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST RADIO! Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped on 30 
days free trial enywhare t in the ~ “od States, just to prove that it is the 
greatest long distance receiver made. 


F.L. Warnock, Greentown, Ind., writes: “I re- 
ceived the Metrodyne in good shape and am more 
than p’ withit.Gotstati milesaway.” 

C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “I believe 
that these one-dial sets are going to be excellent 
sellers. I had no trouble in tuning & in stations 


enough to satisfy anyone, so you will please send 
melmoreset.” Thoucendsof cicltar similar lettersreceived. 








The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grade low loss parte, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold. Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations, Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
on loud speaker. Powerful volume—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped to your home for 30 days free trial. 











Big 
Profits 


Write! 


Get our offer 
before buyin . 





to radio, Read the : 
undreds o 

Agents letters from 
and Beers wee 
acclaim e 

Dealers? Metrodyne as 
Bene coontens the greatest 
rs make big io set in the 
mamrccnpet wee METRODYNE world. None 


better at any 
price. A postal 
or letter brings 
complete in- 
formation, 
testimonials, 


rodynes. All or 
part time. Metro- 
dyne radios have 
no competition. 
Lowest wholesale 
prices. Demonstrat- 
ing set on 30 days 
free trial. Greatest 
money op- 
portunity. 


SUPER SIX RADIO 


Wonderful 6 tube, long distance radio set. Approved 
y America’s leading Radio Engineers. Easy to 
operate. Dials log easily. Tune = your favorite sta- 
tions instantly s the same dial n every 
= guessing. 30 days free trial. 

wholesale 


air Yeoned fot ca stations Seca ge eeYork and | Write for Our Offer | | ~: 4 
Sen Francleco on tions ipelod ag Ne anes omy ee 0 _ 
‘METRO ELECTRIC CO., v2, Dept. 327 — Wlinets | free trial offer. 




























































| Big Powertul Radio: 30 Days s Five 


\ SEND COUPON FOR ay. SPECIAL OFFER! 
a NOTE: This offer is made to prospective buyers 
Sy Samous bis big Radio Corporation one of America's 
manufacturers of fine sets—seventh 

Many Fy users in every 
ounen & gS testimony of near- 

i} Ca users ~y root M trace s S sutpertorm sets cost- 
ing up to 4t much. Very easy te operate 


BEAUTIFU UL~ BIG~ patel. 
Selective MM RACQWOHg 


0 Users everywhere report it gets programs Coast to Coast, also Can- 
ada, Cubs and Mexico, loud and clear on s er: poet why $100 to $200 sets 
ome nave | > Ear. anepe So. America. Don’t confuse it with small cheap sets. 
o MOST SELECTIVE, CLEA REST TONED and MO: 
<— DPOwERFUL BISTANCE- GETTER among beautiful t big 5-tube sets, don’t or it. 
iraco comes completely assembied, rigidly tested and fully guaranteed. 


Our Factory Prices Save You Up to 1! 
SEND NO MONEY! Save or make NOW Orily 


tubes, batteries — write for 


co year: 
Posta 





, : A aking St Sree, Radio’s most "marvelo ous re . oom 
GETS aa | ir Midwest RADIO ah RATION, Pioneer Buliders of Sets 


co incinnati, Ohio 
SBLIGATION, send free literature, AMAZING 
§ SPECIAL OFFER, testimony of users, etc 
NAME: 


| ADDREss: 


COAST & 


v uine 
Rakelite sloping panels, dials beautifully 
Sniabesp walnut to match cabinets ;Con- 
t E-Z Battery Cables: features (too 
een to mention ) of high-priced sets. 
Send Now For Latest Literature 








Fuss With The Muss of Old 
Kerosene Lamps 





Dorit 


New Bright—White Light For Every (= 


At last you can throw away your dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have the brightest, 


whitest light for your home or farm. Right now, for a limited 
time, I am making an amazing offer to quickly ‘introduce my 
wonderful patented light invention. Table lamps, hanging 
lamps, wall lamps, lanterns—for every room and outdoor use, poco OOO? 
Gives 20 times light of old wick lamps at half the cost. No ] 





AGENTS 


$60 to $100 
a Week 


If you want to earn 
big money write me 
quickly for sales 
plan. No experi- 
ence —or capital 
required. Exclusive 
territory. Big sea- 
son now on. Ad- 
dress me personally 
—say—*‘send agents 
Free Outfit Offer’’ 
C. J. Steese, Pres. 


chimneys to break or clean, no dirty, greasy wicks to trim, no soot or 
smoke, no foul unhealthful odors. pf ositively safe. sellin heidi 
Burns 96‘ ir—only 4°, cheap gaso 
300 Candle Power or kerosene (coal-oil). Light as bright as 
daylight, soft, mellow, easy on eyes. Beats electricity or gas. Lights with match. 
Easy to operate. Most economical, greatest improvement and advancement in home 


ting of the age 
ood Bem Benen’ T al without wend penny. Write today for big, 
30 Days ria attractive, descriptive catalog from which to 
select one of many handsome designs. Be first in your locality to write and get 
liberal money saving batnotentery offer. Send ad name and address today. 
Steese. Presid 


THE AKRON LAMP CO., 230 Lamp Bidg., Akron, O. 












































































Those who buy 


TRIUMPH 


will triumph by the 
buy-—-for this pattern, 


as beautifukas 


time limit. 








Made ant Cnarinioed by 
Meriden Cont 


riumph Cattem « 2 
Wm Rogers § 


S expen ive 
than other silverplate, 
is guaranteed without 


Wat Rogers Mf Ca 
Succreded ss 


SUCCESSFUL 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years f : 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
ractical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
end for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-789, Drexel Av. & 58th St., © A.5.1923 CHICAGO 


ramoueW MITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eyestrain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25, 
Your money back if not gatiatied. 


WHITE FLAME faa co. 
64 Clark Building Rapids, Mich. 


“Was Jesus God?” 


By J. T. Sunderland, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literaturesent FREE 
Please address: 
F. EVERETT, Room 10-C, 
25 Beacon St., <:-: Boston, Mass. 


BeMy Candy Agent 


lake big money. Sell ghooslase bars nut clustery, 
fretine Fom and popula: bb lindse All fast sellers, 
make the best. Season just starting. Free samples- Need 
agent at once. answer this ad NOW. 
MILTON GORDON, 1416 Vine St.,Cincinnati, 0.,Dept. 1294 


crAamM™ MEF 





You can complete this 
simplified High School 


























crration, ia iagnonie, 


tim school. x aan raat is too | — 
163 Stimson, The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich, 








SPECIALTY CanpeEs 
CA N DY manufactured at home 
tor lZc to 25c a Ib., sell at ade to $1. 00. 
Ragsdaie’s “‘New System Speciality 
Candy Factories’’ sets you up at once ian 
big-paying businees. Free Candy Book.s 








gy in 
All Wool Yarn for Sale bynes tire Les. 
H.A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 














we SOOTHES 


BURNS 


Nothing more comforting 
than “Vaseline” jelly. Reon 
. Hastens nature’s heal- 
ing. Wonderful for cuts, 
scratches, bruises and other 
little accidents, 
CHESEBROUGH J MFG. CO. 


State Street ew York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





ATHING OF BEAUTY 


is a flawless skin. Take care of 
it by daily use of the right soap— 


Resinol 


for Coffee, Sugar 
Take Orders flour, meats, canne 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Dept., 63, Chicago 





Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans role. scrubs mops. Costs 


less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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NOTE—Asmanyquestionsupon pointsofetiquety 
will be answered in this department as space wij 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depar. 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, low, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques. 
tions will not be answered. No names wil! be. 
published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp fg 
a personal answer. 


POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 


You know the verse about the [on 
loving a cheerful giver. I think then 
should be one somewhere about everyone 
loving a cheerful “giver-in.” 

Everyone is forced at times to ‘‘give up” 
to someone else—to change his own plans 
to fit the convenience or liking of a good 
friend; to do something he would rather 
not do, just because someone else wants ty 


do that thing. Usually it is not hard ty 
make a big sacrifice for someone we 
but oh, isn’t it hard to “give in” about 


some trifling matter? 

Some persons hasten to give up, always 
in a way that is perfectly obnoxious, and 
then act like martyrs because they were » 
noble as to give up. Now I don’t be lieve 
at all in being a lowly little worm with nm 
apparent backbone. I believe that it ig 
the right of every human being to have his 
own way part of the time, but I believe 
just as strongly that when it is best to give 
up, the giving up should be done cheer/ully 
and as if it were exactly what you wanted 
to do all the time! It is surprising hel 
easy it comes, when you just make wp 
your mind that you are going to give in 
gracefully. 

Of course, if it is a matter of principle, 
that is different. Stick to what you know 
is right, and others will like you the better 
for it. I’ve noticed, however, that mos 
quarrels and fallings-out are caused | 
the most insignificant things—one chun 
wants to get up a picnic and the ot! 
doesn’t; one member of the family w ants 
this kind of wallpaper and the other 
want that other pattern; one sister has 
borrowed a nickel from the other and has 
forgotten to return it, and there is an un- 
comfortable feeling of restraint in the air. 

After all, what do these little thing 
matter? Wouldn’t you rather have people 
say about you, “I like to go places with 
Grace. She is always so agreeable and will- 
ing to do things that the rest of the crowd 
want to do,” than to have them say, “Oh, 
dear, I suppose we'll have to ask Grace, 
but she always balks at the things the 
rest of us want to do, or else she acts like 
a martyr when she does give in, and that 
takes all the fun out of doing things.’’ To 
act that way is, I think, much worse than 
to eat with one’s knife.—Bertha Averille. 

Questions and Answers 

Dear Miss Averille: When dancing with 
a young man, — the girl talk, if he 
doesn’ t?—Miss E., N. D. 

Dancing, in itself, is such a pleasure 
that it seems a shame to spoil a beautiful 
waltz or the livelier foxtrot by trying to 

talk. It is almost impossible to keep time 
when dancing if your partner insists 
talking. 

Dear Madam: What is the proper note 
to write when sending a gift to a girl’— 
Mr. J. O., S. D. 

Just enclose a card when sending a gift 
by mail. No separate letter is necessary 
If you have personal engraved cards you 
may use one of these, otherwise a simple 
“T hope you like these. Sincerely, John 
will be sufficient. Say whatever you wish to 
say! 

Dear Miss Averille: Should I speak t 
boy I meet on the street, who speaks to! 
even tho I do not know him? Miss I P 
Ohio. 

No, ignore the boy when he speaks 
you. It shows a lack of good breeding 0 

is part to try to make acquaintances 2 
that way. 
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Herdsman: “Did you water the cow?” 

Hired Man: “W Aol the cow? No. 
Haven’t watered her for two days.” 

Herdsman: ‘‘What, not watered her 
for two days? Why not?” 

Hired Man: ‘“Didn’t you say she 
wouldn’t be dry for three months?” 


GET BORN EARLY 
“What do you believe is the reason for 
your long life, Uncle Aaron?” the reporter 
asked thegcolored centenarian. 
‘“Becoz I was bawn a long time back, ah 
guess,” said Aaron reflectively.—North- 
eastern Christian Advocate. 


SHADOWED 

He was going home, and it was growing 
dark. His road from the station was : 
lonely one. Suddenly he suspected that 
aman behind was following him purposely, 
The faster he went, the faster the man 
followed until they came to a cemetery. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I’ll find 
out if he’s after me,” and he entered the 
cemetery. The man followed him. He 
circled a grave, and his pursuer jogged 
after him. He ducked around a family 
vault. Still the man was after him. At 
last, he turned and faced the fellow. 

“What do you want? What are you 
following me for?” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this,” said a small 
voice. “I’m going up to Mr. Brown’s 
house with a parcel, and the station-agent 
told me if I followed you I should find the 
place, as you live next door.”—The 
Advocate. 


A ROMANCE OF STATE 

She was a very pretty—Miss. 

Her name was—Del. 

His name was—Cal. 

His wealth was in — Ore. 

She told him to : Pa. 

Father pronounced him—Ok. 

They were married at—Tenn. 

—Boston Transcript. 





“How are you getting along since your 
wife went away?” 





“Fine; I’ve reached the height of 
efficiency. I can put my socks on from 
either end.’’—Dividend. 

B—— BUT D 
He: ‘How is that back tire on your 
side, dear?”’ 

She (looking over the side of the car): 


“Oh, it’s all right. It’s flat on the bottom, 
but it’s round on top.” 


CERTAINLY KILLED 
She: “Is that a popular song he is 
ingin g? 
He: “It was before he began singing it.” 
—Exchange. 





ONE WAY 
\sked to pray for warm weather so 
that her grandma’s rheumatism might pass 
away, a five-year-old girl knelt and said: 
Oh, Lord, please make it hot for 
grandma.” 


The only successful substitute for brains 
is silence.” —Exchange. 


WILD WOMEN 


Yes,” said the cynical old sea captain, 
hen I was shipwrecked in South 
\merica I came across a tribe of wild 
women. Absolutely wild. They had no 


Good gracious,” exclaimed the listener, 
could they talk?” 
hey couldn’t,” was the reply. ‘That 
Was what made them wild.”—Stub End. 
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Harvest brings its wealth and cheer 
But health must now be guarded. 


Always have your S-Bs near; 
Your care will be rewarded. 





1/ Fr. | First Ford joke told 1905 
| 2] Sa. -— Andre hanged as a spy 
| 17 
3 | Su. ™~. thousandth Ford joke told 
4|M. Battle of Germantown 1777 Local 
5 | Tu. | Bustle denounced as “immoral Frost 
innovation” 1868 
6 |W. | New Moon 
7|Th. | James Whitcomb Riley born 
1853 
8 | Fr. | Battle of Perryville, Ky. 1862 “ 
9 | Sa. | Chicago fire 1871 
10 | Su. | U. S. Naval Academy opened . . 
1845 S. W. 
11} M. | Lego’Mutton sleeves called 
“modern immodesty” 1901 winds 
12 | Tu. | Columbus discovers America and 
1492 
13 | W. | Corner stone of White House ( rains 
laid 1792 
14 | Th. | First QUARTER OF MOON 
15.| Fr. | First unpleasantness between 
cat and dog 1000 B. C. 
16 | Sa. | John Brown's insurrection 1859 
17 | Su. | Burgoynesurrenders at Saratoga 
1777 
18 | M. | Alaska transferred to U. S. by Clear 
Russia 1867 d 
19 | Tu. | Fourth Liberty Loan over- an 
subscribed 1918 colder 
20 | W. | Spain cedes Florida to U.S. 1820 
21 | Th. | FutL Moon 
22 | Fr. | First wireless telephone across 
the Atlantic 1915 
23 | Sa. | Boy stands on burning deck1763 
24 | Su. | Epizootic (strange horse disease) 
breaks out in New York City 
1872 : 
25M. | Baby gets a new pair of shoes 
after crap game 2016 
26 | Tu. | Erie Canal opened 1825 
27 | W. | Theodore Roosevelt born 1858 Bit 
28 | Th. | Last QUARTER OF MOON 
29 | Fr. | Philadelphia chartered 1701 
30 | Sa. | John Adams born 1735 
31 | Su. | Hallowe’en 








First fall 
protection 
Smith 
Brothers 


Drops 


colds, 


Ripe Wisdom Proved 
Over and Over Again 


OTHERS are wise. They| 
know that even the} 


throat is dangerous. Coughs, 
bronchitis, and more 
serious diseases often get their 
start in the throat. That is 
why Mother wisely keeps 
Smith Brothers’ cough 


|’ smallest irritation in the 
ough 
\ 


drops 


Health handy for the youngsters and 
hint: Keep} the grown folks alike. 


rubbers and 
Smith 
Brothers 
Cough 
Drops 
handy 


changing 
weather 
with Smith 
Brothers 
Cough 


lieve coug 


Everybody really likes Smith 
Brothers’—they 
And they bring immediate 
relief. Slip one in your mouth, 
and ey the irrita- 
tion is soothed, the phlegm 
clears up, your —- feels 
cool, breathing is easier, 
speech is clearer, your ‘wna 
is gone. 


taste good. 


covered that Smith Brothers’ 
cough drops prevent and re- 

~ and colds. One} 
billion were used last year. 


Drops Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) and 


Menthol (in the orange box). 








—— For 79 years more and more 
ageins people each year have dis- 
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The Guide to Radio prices and Radio Quality. 
Our vast resources and radio experience have been 
utilized to assemble in one gigantic institution, the 
best and newest things inradio. The Randolph cata- 
log isthe great radio market place—a masterpiece of 
merchandising that befits our house— 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Radio 
Mail Order House 


CATALOG CONTAINS OVER 2000 ITEMS, 
from the most beautiful, ful equipped console 
radio set, down to the smal — part or tool for 
the set builder -- kits, parts and supplies 
of every type and st:yle. Al beautifully illustrated 
and interestingly described. Also valuable data 
of today’s most eneeting and most wonder- 
ful achievement—RAD 


§-TUBE SETS AS Low AS $24.90 
LATEST 1927 MODELS 


All Randolph sets are sold at amazingly low prices. No 
matter what kind of set you want—no matter how little 










RICE dolph catalog. ' 

Because we handle § 
WE SAVE YOU MONEY vic exclusively H 
and sell a tremendous volume of everything in Radio. we 1 


can concentrate our buying power for the benefit of our i 
customers. 


Y 
SEND FOR BOOK TODAY 1¥¢°22% beein 


this wonderful Radio Book. Simply send letter or postal § 
and this bargain catalog of guaranteed radio sets and g 
supplies will come to you absolutely FREE. 


RANDOLPH RADIO CORP.; 


180 N. Union Ave., Dept. 52, 


















Chi > UN, 
cago : C 


ou want to t to pay. y— you e ou ca select YOUR SET AT YOUR pees Sees sees ee eee 


RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION 
180 N. Union Ave., Dept.52 , Chicago, Ill. 


Sand me—free—your 84-page, 1927 Radio 
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THE objection to onion in meat dishes 

is overcome if only the juice of the 
onion is used. The flavorisevenly distribu- 
ted and is not objectionable, jeven| to one 
who dislikes onion. It is the little chunks 
that emphasize the flavor and spoil the 
dish for particular people. 


To clean aluminum wear on the inside, 
boil tomato or potato peelings in it, rinse, 
and rub well with a cloth, and it will take 
away much of the stain. Lemon juice or 
any other acid boiled in the vessel will 
have the same effect, also cooking raw 
rhubarb. 


A delicious addition to the ordinary 
sweet potato custard is half a cup of 
crushed pineapple mixed in the raw cus- 
tard. Also, just before the plain custard is 
done, cover the top with marshmallows, 
and return it to the oven for a few minutes. 


Feather pillows will become soiled, but 
after changing the feathers into new tick- 
ing once I decided not to do it again. I 
bought striped gingham that looked very 
much like ticking and made covers, sew- 
ing them on. They are easily removed 
when soiled and the ticking wears a long 
time when thus protected. 


If the brown sugar gets hard set it in 
the bread-tin for a few days. It will soon 
be beautifully moist. The same treatment 
moistens dried out raisins, or other dried 
out fruits such as figs or dates.—V. M. L. 


GINGERBREAD—OH GEE! 


If gingerbread is not already a favorite 
in your family, try to make it so. Gin- 
gerbread is easy to make and easy to eat. 
It is inexpensive and healthful. It satis- 
fies the desire for dessert without over- 
loading the stomach with over-rich 
pastry. 

“Use more molasses,” the doctors and 
food specialists tell us. “Americans use 
far too much refined sugar and suffer the 
consequences in the prevalent diseases 
of stomach and kidneys.” : 

Here is a recipe for old-fashioned gin- 
gerbread that we think is just the best 
ever: 

In a warm mixing bowl place % cup- 
ful of shortening—lard is perfectly all 
right—1l cupful of brown sugar, 2 eggs, 
% cupful of molasses, 1 teaspoonful each 
of ginger and cinnamon, and 1 cupful of 
flour. Beat very hard for a couple of 
minutes, using a slotted spoon or a dover 
egg-beater. Add 1 more cupful of flour 
sifted with 1 teaspoonful of soda and a 
little salt; beat again for 1 minute. This 
will be rather a stiff batter. Last add % 
cupful of boiling water and beat again 
briefly. The final batter should be rather 
thin. Bake in a moderate oven. The 
cake is very light, tender and delicious. 

This warm gingerbread served with 
soft cheese is delictous and makes one 
forget the absence of pie. Or serve warm 
with a spoonful of vanilla ice cream on 
each serving. It is excellent with the 
sauce generally served with plum or suet 
puddings, either of the hard or liquid 
variety. And in no form is it more de- 
licious than when served immediately 
with whipped cream. 

Variety in baking makes a welcome 
change. Cover the bottom of the bak- 
ing pan with sliced tart apples before 
pouring in the batter if the gingerbread 
is to be used at once. Or marshmallows 


may be split and dropped on top of the 
batter just before it is placed in the 
oven. 

Again the gingerbread may be baked 
in two pans if desired and the layers put 


* beater. 


together with strawberry jam or orange 
marmalade. Another nice fruit filling is 
made by draining cooked apricots from 
their juice and pressing them thru a 
sieve. To 1 cupful of pulp add 1 egg 
white and 1 scant cupful of granulated 
sugar; beat until thick with a dover 
A delicious filling may be made 
in the same way, using grated tart apple 
in place of the apricot, or substituting 
fresh strawberries or raspberries. Eat 
- ard these fillings are fresh—Mrs. A. 





COTTONWOOD DOLLS 

In our neighborhood I am known as the 
doll lady, as I make so many dolls. I live 
on a homestead, so am a farmer, too. 

The photographs show some of the 
completed dolls, as I make them from the 
roots of cottonwood trees. Any girl living 
near this kind of timber can find good 








Hand-carved toys made from cottonwood roots 


carved 


material. The roots are oy 
they do 


and light weight, yet tough, an 
not split. 

I make dolls in all sizes, but a nice size 
is 14 inches long. First get a piece of wood 
9 inches long and 10 inches in circumfer- 
ence, with Sour small pieces of suitable 
size for arms and legs. 

Using some doll as a model, carve out 
features with a sharp pocketknife. This is 
easier than you would imagine, if you 
keep looking at your model. Cut around 
for the neck, and taper the other end so 
that legs can be attached. Make hands 
and legs out of the smaller roots. 

Bore holes thru the body at shoulders 
and hips, and also in the arms and legs. 
Cut rings of rubber from an old inner 
tube (not too old, or the rubber will not 
be elastic enough.) Pull these thru the 

















Mrs. McCracken and two of her dolls 


holes in hips and shoulders and bring 
them on thru the arms and legs. Slip a 
small nail thru the ring where it comes 
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thru the hole in arms and legs so it « annot 
slip back, and you have your dol! With 
movable members. 

Sandpaper the doll smooth and pain, 
with any light colored paint as a first cog: 
then paint with cated | tinted with artists 
oil colors. Again copy your model and}yq, 
will find it a simple task to do a ni e job 
of painting.—Mrs. O. L. MeCracken 


UTILIZING BUTTERMILK 


On the farm, where buttermilk is pr. 
duced, it is often fed to the pigs, wher. 
as town people are hungry for it, anj 
buy it whenever possible. Country 
people might well use more of it als 
for its nutrients are very easily digest 
and the acid exerts a healthful inf! 
in the body.: It is especially 1 
mended to those suffering from stomach 
disturbances. Its composition and {ood 
value are about that of skimmilk, 
ing a cheap and wholesome tissue-} 
ing food. The best way it may bx 
is as a drink. 

Here are a number of recipes using 
buttermilk that will be sure to pleas 
the most fastidious member of yoy 
family: 

Buttermilk Cake 

2 cupfuls of sugar 1% ecvpfuls of raisins 

2 cupfuls of buttermilk 2 teaspoonfuls of cin- 

3 cupfuls of flour namon 

44 cupful of shortening 1 teaspoonful of soda 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Cream sugar and shortening, and adi 
alternately the flour (sifted with sod 
and the buttermilk. Dredge raisins in 
flour before adding. Add the cinnamon 
and salt, and beat well. Bake in a loaf 
For icing, add % cupful of peanut but- 
ter to plain white boiled frosting, ani 
spread on the cake. 

Drop Cakes 

1 cupful of brown sugar 2 level teaspoonfuls of 

1}4 cupfuls of baking soda, sifted with flour 

molasses J 1 cupful of buttermilk 

34 cupful of shortening 2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of ginger 

Make stiff enough with flour to drop 

on buttered pans, and bake slowly. 
Frosted Creams 

lcupful of brown sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of cin- 

1 cupful of molasses namon 

1 cupful of buttermilk 2 teaspoonfuls of gin- 

% cupful of shorten- ger 

ing 2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
2 egg yolks 
Enough flour (sifted with dry ingredients) to 
make a stiff batter 
_ Bake in thin layers, cut into three 
inch squares, and frost. 
Muffins 

1 cupful of buttermilk 1 tablespoonful of 

\{ teaspoonful of soda sour cream 

2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 2 cupfuls of flour 

ing powder 

Sift the soda and baking powder with 
the flour and salt, and gradually add wet 
mixture to dry. Beat hard and bake in 
hot muffin tins in a hot oven 20 minutes. 

Pancakes With Buttermilk 

There are no better pancakes thon 
those made with buttermilk. Try them 
the next time you churn. 

2 cupfuls of buttermilk 44 teaspoonful of soda 

1 egg % teaspoonful of bak- 

4 teaspoonful of salt ing powder 

Flour to make a pour batter 

Bake on hot greased griddle and serve 

as usual—Mrs. E. T. Y. 


DO YOU NEED PARTY PLANS? 

We have had new printings made of the 
Hallowe’en Party plans, “At the Sign of 
the Jack-o’-Lantern,”’ which were ofiered 
to our readers last year, and so we are 
able to supply copies to all who request 
these plans. Just send a two-cent stamp 
for postage and your copy will be sent you 
promptly. 

In addition to the Hallowe’en plans, 
we have some pages of “‘stunts’’ for party 
amusement, which are appropriate at any 
time of year. These also will be sent on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address 
Editorial Department E, Successful F'arm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa.—Home Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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“KURDISTAN” —an interesting 


ngoleum Rug No. 560 


A Colorful Rug— 


the key to decorative charm 


OU can see how this modern 

housewife made her Gold Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rug the basis for 
her color scheme. 

The mellow tan of the wall 
tones perfectly with the soft gray 
of the rug; the gay, red-figured 
curtains repeat the note of scar- 
let in its flowered design. Con- 
trast and harmony of colors bal- 
ance so nicely that the room 
is both restful and cheerful— 
thoroughly livable. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Whatever room in the house 
needs livening up—there’s a Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rug to do it for 
you. You can choose from rich, 
Oriental patterns in deep shades, 
from floral effects in delicate col- 
ors or from neat blue and white 
geometric designs. 


And Congoleum Rugs are so 
practical and labor-saving—two 
features that modern women in- 
sist on. Waterproof and dust- 
proof, they are kept immaculate 
with just an occasional light 
and easy mopping. And they 
cling tight to the floor without 
any kind of fastening. 

Sizes range from small mats to 
nine by fifteen foot rugs. 

Don’t take it for granted that 
just any labor-saving floor-cover- 
ing is Congoleum. All genuine 
Congoleum bears the Gold Seal 
money-back guarantee pasted on 
the face of the pattern. This Gold 
Seal is your assurance of floor- 
covering satisfaction. 

CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston _ Kansas City 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal. 


Look for this Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 

















It's G ld Seal aodee, No. 578. 
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“PLYMOU TH” —An 
ye eee ” ng t ded land- 


It’s 


interest- 


lleons. 
Gold Seal i Wo. 580. 


“CAPRI” —a copy of an antique 
Kermanshah rug 
blue background. 
Art-Rug No. 534. 


It’s Gold Sea§ 
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